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PEEFACE. 



" If you love your readers, and wish to be read, get aneo* 
dotes," is the sagacious advice to authors, in a contemporary 
critical jotimal ;* and a kindred sense of the interest as well 
as the yalue of this species of reading has encouraged the 
production of the present volumes. Their immediate object is 
to collect and arrange, in the most entertaining as well as 
serviceable form, the salient points in the Lives of^ojue-of the- - - -* 
leading Wits and Humorists who had adorned ou^litpraturGJ" "-* '-. 
The advantages of such a plan have been thus enfor^^d^ ^^^ : : ^ 
one of the greatest masters, in saying that, " Ab^act^rj-^^, :"- 
abridgments, summaries, &c., have the same use with' burji-s-. :, -- 
ing-glasses, — ^to collect the diffused rays of wit and lea^inigJ^ - -W 
in authors, and make them point with warmth and quickness 
upon the reader's imagination.' *t 

The economy of the plan need not be insisted upoji*; if we 
are to trust the adage — ^that " the wit of one is the wisdom 
of many." 

Each of the Anecdote Lives is divided into two sections : 

» 

fint, the leading points are arranged in chronological and 
biographical sequence ; and next, the Characteristics, Ketro- 
spective Opinions, and Personal Traits, which include such 

.' matters as do not belong to any specified period, and cannot 

f be so classed as to follow the example of time. 

Hitherto, Anecdotes have been for the most part narrated 
as detached incidents in the lives of their subjects ; but in 
these volumes an attempt is made to connect such incidents 



♦ Qwurterly Beview : Art. "Table-Talk. 

t Swift. 
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• • .• . . . 

• . by a Btring-course, which shall furniBh the reader with'a vi^w 

of the career^.ot a person, without that predominlnce of. 
didactic writing which forms so consideralsle a portion of 
biography. ' . ' 'u ■■* 

In the Anecdotes themselvef, incompressihility has .been 
jlept in view ; and any one who will take ,t]ie, trouble to ex- 
amine the collections of Anecdotes, which *«njoy^ much 
popularity at the close of the last cjntur/, will, it isi^hought, 
acknowledge 'that compression had' become very desirallle in 
this, class of books. Another argument in its favour is the 
multiplicity of anecdote books published in our dftj;* which 
are too prodigal of time to be considered economic^for pro- 
. fitable reading. " ^* * 

How far the Compiler of these volumes has realized the 
\\ 1* ^iterar^.£el^eme of which he has here sketched 'the putline, 
*' V V^^ h^u^*!! to the judgment of the- reader, and to Ms'ihdul- 
: I •^'^^^%n»^^^t ^^ ^^ great number of names ai^d dates,''e vents, 
!. ^ *!1BUl;ti/tend inci(£;nts which 'are asselnbled within these 800 
■ •*• ••g^^)^ bv.eyes which do not possess microscopic power, may 
|/«V^*^]j(bT5tfblt be detected errors of oiniision and commission. 

However, the-Eeader is assured H^hat in each case the best 
sources have l^een cop^nTte^ ipr'; these Lives; the autho- 
rities forjstatements given asftTr'as practicable ; 'and' the aid 
as extensively acknowledged. To'" reject what is no longer 
essentiaF' is the Compiler's canon of economy ; to give -a local 
colour to the anecdote, has been another rule ; and bei has 
added to some of the later Lives the results of his own cir- 
cumstantial recollection, though not without diffidence as to 
*the quantum valeat of these contributions Id such brilliant* 
eompany as the range of these volumes presents, — in its array . 
of distinguished divines 'and essayists, wits, and « humorists, 
and writei's for*, the stage, whose sayings and doings are the ' 
staple of the Wovk. * * 
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DEAN SWIFT. 



FAMILY OF THE SWIFTS. 

Thx Swifts of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, from whose younger 
branch was descended the Dean, rank among the oldest 
families of that county. His immediate ancestor, the Key. 
Thomas Swift, was vicar of Goodrich,* in Herefordshire, and 
distinguished in the civil wars by his loyalty to Charles I. His 
house was repeatedly plundered by the Parliamentary soldiers, 
even to the clothes of the infant in the cradle (traditionally, 
Jonathan, father of the Dean) and to the last loaf which was 
fco support his numerous family. He left ten sons and three 
oer four daughters. Godwin Swift, his eldest son, studied at 
Gray's Inn, was called to the bar, and appointed Attorney- 
general of the Palatinate of Tipperary, under the Duke of 
Ormond. Godwin's success attracted to Ireland three of his 
brothers, William, Jonathan, and Adam, all of whom settled 
in that kingdom, and there lived and died. 

JONATHAN SWIFT BOKN. 

Jonathan Swift, like his brother Godwin, was bred to the 
law, though not like him, called to the bar; he married 

* Swift put up a plain monument to his grandfather, and also pre- 
leoted a cup to the church of Goodrich. He sent a pencilled elevation 
of the monument (a simple tablet) to Mrs. Howard, who returned it with 
the following lines, inscnbed on the drawing, which were by Pope. The 
paper is endorsed, in Swift's hand, ** Model of a monument for my 
grandfather, with Mr. Pope's roguery." 

"Jonathan Swipt In this church he has put 

Had the gift, A stone of two foot ; 

By fatherige, motherige, With a cup and a can, sir, 

And by brotherige. In respect to his grandsire ; 

To come from Gutherige, So, Ireland, change thy ton^ 

Bat now. is spoil'd clean. And cry, O hone ! hone ! 

And an Irish Dean. For England hath its ownj" 

B 



2 ANECDOTE BIOOnAPHY. 

Abigail Ericko, of an ancient family in LoiccflterRhirc% bttt 
poor. He wuM appointed Steward of the King'M Iniii» 
J)ublin, in 1005; he died in l({07, leaving hiH widow in 
great poverty, witli an itifant daughter, and pregnant with 
the future I)<;nn of St. J*atrick*H. 

Dryden Williurri Swift, a brother of the deceaHcd, (namecl 
after hlM mother, who wa8 a near relation of Dryden thv 
[x^t,*) aMHlHted hin HiMter-in-law, but her chief Kupport wai 
Oodwin Swift. Upon November «0, 10(«7, (St. Andrew'f 
Day,) nhe waH delivered of the eelebrattul tJonathan Swiflb in • 
HmuU houHc, No. 7, ]ioey*H-eourt, Dublin, a locality tbni 
minutely dertcribed by Mr, W. U. Wilde ; — 

Adjoining a |K>rtion of onn of th(» Ancient city waIIn, and ninning b«* 
twfjon CAMtlt)'Htr(N9t and tho junction of iirtmi and i JttU) Hhi(>'iitfiM»t« !• • 
narrow pnnHaf^o, now calliid tiio (/'AMtIo HtispH, but in fonnor liaya, Cole't' 
alloy. TowardM tho lowor end of thiM doHCont, on tho wo»t«m lAdt, 
another alloy lorl up a fow aUipH into a Mmall lu^uaro court, in thf 
mouldorintf frrandour of tho houHoa of which we Ntill moognint tiM 
remains of a locality onco faMhionitblc and opulent, lloro, on inir riffat, 
i« tho houMo occupied hy Kur^^eon -general Buxton ; that Imyond it wu 
tlie roMidenco of Jiord Chancellor Dowoh ; and a littli* further oo. npoo 
the ri^hif KtnndM the celeimited Ka^le'a (Joffoo-houMe, where the witc and 
fttatisHrnen of the day drank their olarist and canary. UiKin the oppoeH* 
Aide, where tlio cr>urt narrowM int«> the Uno that lea<la into 8t. we^ 
burt(h Htref;t, m the houNC No. 7, wliorein Jonatlian Hwifb wan bom. It 
ISOli, the houHe wam occupio^l by Mm. JacloKin, a dealer in earthenwares 
Mr. Wilde, writing; in 1849, ha^-h:— *'a handNome doorcase, a fen 
yoarH atfu, ornatnenteil the front of the houKc, but mmo antiqua^rj, it i9 
■aid, carried it awAy ; the mark \n atill viatble. The hoitae la at preeent 
oooupifMl by tho fatnilieN <if iwveral poor tradoNmen ; but the oanred 
waitiiK;oting and c^miiceN, tho lofty ornamented ohimneypfeeee, and 
the marble wiudow-HillN, which oxiatofl up to a very recent period, and 
Notne of which Htill remain, all attoHt tho relic* of a manHion of note In 
ita day."— IVu; Oluting Ym't of JJean fimfCn Lift, 2nd wlit. 1849. 

CHILDHOOD OF SWIFT. 

The infancy of Swifb wan markcHl by a lingular chance. 
Th(; nurne U) whom he wan committed waH a native of 
Whitehaven, in Cuml)erlaiid, to wliieh town fiho wax recalled, 
by the commandH of a dying relation, from whom »bc ei- 
fxtetod a legaey. She v^iiwany atole away little Jonathan, 
out of alfeetion, and carried him U) Whit^diavon, where he 
rcMided thn;e y<MirK; for hiH health waa ho delicate, that, 
rather than ha/ard a Mccond voyag(;, hiH mothrtr cIujhc to fix 

* Hence it ban lieen mid : Hwtft*a mother waa a Umridc, aod hia 
grandmother a Dryden, 
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his residence for a time with the female who had given such 
a singular proof of her attachment. The nurse was so 
careful in teaching the child, that when he returned to 
Dublin he was able to spell, and when five years old he could 
read any chapter of the Bible. 

SWIFT AT SCHOOL. 

Sir Walter Scott attributes to the circumstances of the 
boy Swift having to share the indigence of a mother whom 
he tenderly loved, and to subsist upon the support afforded 
by his uncle Godwin — ^the most depressing effects. '^ Born 
a posthumous child, and bred up as an object of charity, he 
early adopted the custom of observing his birthday, as a 
term, not of joy, but of sorrow ; and of reading, when it 
annually recurr^ the striking passage of Scripture in which 
Job laments and execrates the day upon which it was said in 
his father's house that a man child was bom" Much has 
been said of the parsimony of his uncle Godwin Swift, but the 
allowance for the boy's schooling was of necessity regulated 
by the real state of his uncle's embarrassed circumstances. 
lleanwhile, his education proceeded apace. At the age of 
six years he was sent to the school of Kilkenny, endowed 
and maintained by the Ormond family : here he learned to 
say latinthanglic^, the words Mi dux et amasti lux, the first 
germ of the numerous jeux d^ esprit of that nature which 
passed between him and Sheridan during his declining years. 

When the old college of Kilkenny was about to be re- 
moved, the materials were sold by auction. A thriving 
fhopkeeper, named Bamaby Scott, purchased the desks, seats, 
and boards of the schoolroom. On one of the desks was cut 
oat the name in full — Jonathan Swift — doubtless, with 
Swift's pocket-knife, and by Swift's own hand. Mr. IBarnaby 
Scott, solicitor, the son of the purchaser of the old desks and 
boards, died in 1856 ; he distinctly remembered having seen 
the incised autograph when a boy, and added that this par- 
ticular board was, with others of the purchase, used for 
flooring his father's shop, where it, no doubt, still occupies 
the place wherein it was fixed 73 years ago. 

EARLY DISAPPOINTMENT. 

** I remember when I was a little boy, [says Swift, in a letter 
to Lord Bolingbroke,] I felt a great fish at the end of my 
line, which I drew up almost on the ground, but it dropt in ; 

B 2 
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and, I believe, it was the type of all my future disappoint- 
ments.** 

This little incident, perhaps, gave the first wrong bias to a 
mind predisposed to such impressions : and by operating with 
80 much strength and permanency, it might possibly lay the 
foundation of the Dean's subsequent peevishness, passion, 
and misanthropy. 

SWIFT AT COLLEGE. 

From Kilkenny, Jonathan was removed, at the age of 14, 
and admitted into Trinity College, Dublin, where, as appears 
from the book of the senior lecturers, he was received as a 
pensioner under the tuition of St. George Ashe, on the 24th 
April, 1682. His cousin, Thomas Swift, was admitted at 
the same time ; he afterwards became Rector of Puttenham, 
in Surrey, and affected to have a share in the original con- 
coction of the Tale of a Tub. Swift used to' call him, con- 
temptuously, his " parson cousin.** The University studies <rf 
the period were mostly ill-suited to Jonathan's genius. Logic, 
then deemed a principal object of learning, was in vain pre- 
sented to his notice ; for his disposition altogether rejected 
the learned sophistry of Smiglecius, Keckermannus, Burgers- 
dicius, and other ponderous worthies now hardly known by 
name ; nor could his tutor ever persuade him to read three 
pages in one of them, though some acquaintance with the 
commentators of Aristotle was absolutely necessary at pawing 
examination for his degrees. Neither did he pay regular atten- 
tion to other studies. He read and studied rather for amuse- 
ment, and to divert melancholy reflections, than with the 
zeal of acquiring knowledge. But his reading, however de* 
sultory, must have been vaned and extensive, since he is said 
to have already drawn a rough sketch of the Tale of a Tub^ 
which he communicated to his friend Mr. Waryng. We must 
conclude then, that a mere idler of the seventeenth century 
might acquire in his hours of careless and irregular reading, 
a degree of knowledge which would startle a severe student of 
the present age. 

Swift*s uncle Godwin now died; but he found another 
patron in his uncle Dryden William Swift, who gave the 
necessary support for his orphan nephew with more grace and 
apparent kindness, though he could not afford to increase the 
amount ; yet Swift always recorded him as the " best of his 
relations." He had a son Willoughby at sea, who sent home 
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by a sailor as a present to his cousin Jonathan at College a 
large leathern purse of silver coin, which reached him as he 
was sitting one day in his room absolutely penniless : he then 
resolved so to manage his scanty income as never again to be 
reduced to extremity ; and from his journals still existing, it 
ia clear that he could have accounted for every penny of his 
expenditure, during any year of his life, from the time of big 
being at college, until the total decline of bis faculties. 

Nevertheless, pleasure, as well as necessity, interfered with 
Swift's studies. He neglected and affected to contemn the 
discipline of the college, and frequented taverns and coffee 
bouses. He wantonly assailed the fellows of the University 
with satirical effusions. Still, no record of penal infliction 
occurs, until a special grace for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on him February 13, 1G85-6: this was, in 
Trinity College, a discreditable intimation of scholastic insuf- 
ficiency. This probably added to Swift's negligence. Be- 
tween the periods of 14th November, 1685, and 8th October, 
1687, he incurred no less than seventy penalties for non- 
attendance at chapel ; for neglecting lectures ; for being absent 
from the evening roll-call; and for town -haunting, or absence 
from college without licence. At length these irregularities 
called forth a more solemn censure, for, on 18th March, 
1686-7, with his cousin Thomas Swift, his chum, Mr. Waryng, 
and four others, he incurred the disgrace of a public admoni- 
tion for notorious neglect of duties. His second public punish- 
ment was of a nature yet more degrading. On 20th Novem- 
ber, 1688, Swift was, by a sentence of the Vice- Provost and 
senior fellows of the University, suspended from his academical 
degree, for exciting disturbances within the college, and in- 
sulting the junior dean. He and another were sentenced by 
the Board to ask pardon publicly of the junior dean, on their 
knees, as having offended more atrociously than the rest. 
These facts are supposed to afford the true solution of Swift's 
animosity towards the University of Dublin, and account for 
his determination to take the degree of M. A. at Oxford ; while 
the solution receives confirmation from this, that the junior 
dean, for insulting whom he was punished, was the same 
Mr. Owen Lloyd, (afterwards Professor of Divinity and Dean 
of Down,) whom Swift has treated with so much severity in 
his account of Lord Wharton. 

This account of the matter was inferred by the late Dr. 
Barrett frem the college records ; and his opinion is cod- 
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firmed by that of Mr. Theophilus Swifb, who expresses his 
conviction, that, in consequence of hiH share in the aoademical 
satires upon the Fellows of Trinity College, Swift was in danger 
of losing the testimonium of lus decree, without which he 
could not have been admitted ad eundum at Oxford. 

Nevertheless, a Correspondent of Sir Walter Scott alleges 
reasons, to prove that speciali gratid must mean that Swifb 
got his degree by interest or merit ; and that there is nothing 
to warrant the assertion that he begged pardon on his knees ; 
while " that Swift had a scholarship appears from hb remain* 
ing in Commons, and being, according to Dr. Barrett, suspended 
from Commons, by way of punishment, after graduating, 
which could be no punishment at all to him if his Commons 
were not at the charge of the University." 

Swift held his uncle Godwin's remembrance neither in love 
nor veneration. His grandson, Theophilus Swifb, relates that 
at a visitation dinner, at college, Archdeacon Whittingham 
being placed nearly opposite Swift at table, suddenly asked, 
'* Pray, Mr. Dean, was it not your uncle Godwin who educated 
you ("' — Swift affected not to hear this offensive question. 
At length it was twice repeated, with a loud and bitter accent, 
when tlie Dean answered abruptlv, " Yes 1 He gave me the 
education of a dog." — "Then,* answered Whittingham, 
grinning, and clenching his hand, " you have not the grati- 
tude of a dog.** The instant interposition of the Bishop 
prevented the personal violence which was likely to follow on 
this colloquy. Notwithstanding the violence of the alterca- 
tion, the Dean and Archdeacon Whittingham were reconciled 
by the interference of the Bishop, and became afterwards 
close friends. 

SWIFT IS INTRODUCED TO SIB WILLIAM TEMPLB. 

Swift remained at college till 1G88, when on the breaking 
out of the war in Ireland, he bent his course to England, and 
travelled on foot to Leicester, where his mother had been 
residing for some time in a state of precarious dej)endence on 
her relations, one of whom was the wife of Sir William Tem- 
ple, whose seat was at Moor Park, near Farnham, in Surrey. 

Young Swift now solicited the patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who hired Jonathan to read to him, and sometimes to 
be his amanuensis, at the rate of 20Z. a year and his board. 
At first, he was neither treated with confidence nor affection ; 
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neither did Sir WHliam favour bim with his conversation, nor 
allow him to sit at table with bim. Temple, an accomplished 
statesman and polite scholar, could scarcely tolerate the 
irritable habits and imperfect learning of the new inmate ; 
but Sir William's prejudices became gradually weaker as 
Swift's careless and idle habits were absmdoned ; he studied 
eight hours a day, and, became useful to his patron as his 
private secretary. A surfeit of stone-fniit,* to which Swift 
always ascribed the giddiness with which he was afterwards 
to severely afiUcted, brought on an ill state of health, for the 
removal of which, after be had been about two years with Sir 
William, he went to Ireland, but soon returned. He was 
now treated with greater kindness than before : Temple per- 
mitted him to be present at his confidential interviews with 
King William, who was a frequent guest at Moor Park ; and 
when Temple was laid up with the gout, the duty of attend- 
ing the King devolved upon Swift, who won so much in his 
majesty's &vour, that be not only taught him how to eat 
asparagus in the Dutch manner, but offered to make him 
captain of a troop of horse, which however Swift declined. 
Sir William employed him to endeavour to persuade the king 
to consent to the bill for triennial parliaments, and Swift's 
▼anity was much hurt when he found that his reasoning was 
not sufficiently strong to overcome the king's obstinacy. 

ECONOMY IN ASPARAGUS. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of Swift's lesson in 
economy which he learned from royalty. Alderman Faulkner, 
the Dean's printer and publisher, one day bemg detained late 
at the Deanery, in correcting some proof-sheets. Swift made 
the Alderman stay to dinner. Amongst other vegetables, 
aapangus formed one of the dishes. The Dean helped his 
guest, who shortly again called upon his host to be helped 
a second time; when Swift, pointing to the Alderman's 
plate, said, ^'Sir, first finish what you have upon your plat«." 
— ^** What, sir, eat my stalks?" — "Aj^e, sir! King William 
always eate the stalks !" This story was told by Faulkner to 
Dr. Ldand, who asked, ** And Creorge, what, were you block- 
head enough to obey ?" — " Yes, doctor, and if you had dined 
witii Dean Swift tHe^tSte, faith, you would have been obliged 
to eat your stalks !" 

* AIh^ itaAed to have been twelve " Shene pippins.** 
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firmed by that of Mr. Theophilus Swift, who expresses his 
conviction, that, in consequence of hin share in the academical 
satires upon the Fellows of Trinity College, Swift was in danger 
of losing the testimonium of his degree, without which he 
could not have been admitted ad eundum at Oxford. 

Nevertheless, a Correspondent of Sir Walter Scott alleges 
reasons, to prove that speciali gratid must mean that Swift 
got his degree by interest or merit ; and that there is nothing 
to warrant the assertion that he begged pardon on his knees ; 
while " that Swift had a scholarship appears from his remain- 
ing in Commons, and being, according to Dr. Barrett, suspended 
from Commons, by way of punishment, afber graduating, 
which could be no punishment at all to him if his Commons 
were not at the charge of the University." 

Swift held his uncle Godwin's remembrance neither in love 
nor veneration. His grandson, Theophilus Swift, relates that 
at a visitation dinner, at college, Archdeacon Whittixigham 
being placed nearly opposite Swift at table, suddenly asked, 
" Pray, Mr. Dean, was it not your uncle Godwin who educated 
you ?'* — Swift affected not to hear this offensive question. 
At length it was twice repeated, with a loud and bitter accent, 
when the Dean answered abruptly, " Yes ! He gave me the 
education of a dog." — "Then," answered Whittingham, 
grinning, and clenching his hand, " you have not the grati- 
tude of a dog." The instant interposition of the Bishop 
prevented the personal violence which was likely to follow on 
this colloquy. Notwithstanding the violence of the alterca- 
tion, the Dean and Archdeacon Whittingham were reconciled 
by the interference of the Bishop, and became afterwards 
close friends. 

SWIFT IS INTRODUCED TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

Swift remained at college till 1G88, when on the breaking 
out of the war in Ireland, he bent his course to England, and 
travelled on foot to Leicester, where his mother had been 
residing for some time in a state of precarious dependence on 
her relations, one of whom was the wife of Sir William Tem- 
ple, whose seat was at Moor Park, near Famham, in Surrey. 

Young Swift now solicited the patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who hired Jonathan to read to him, and sometimes to 
be his amanuensis, at the rate of 20Z. a year and his board. 
At first, he was neither treated with eonfidence nor affection ; 
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neither did Sir William favour him with his conversation, nor 
allow him to sit at tahle with him. Temple, an accomplished 
statesman and polite scholar, could scarcely tolerate the 
irritahle hahits and imperfect learning of the new inmate ; 
but Sir William's prejudices became gradually weaker as 
Swift's careless and idle habits were abandoned ; he studied 
eight hours a day, and, became useful to his patron as his 
private secretary. A surfeit of stone-fruit,* to which Swift 
always ascribed the giddiness with which he was afterwards 
»o severely afflicted, brought on an ill state of health, for the 
removal of which, after he had been about two years with Sir 
William, he went to Ireland, but soon returned. He was 
now treated with greater kindness than before : Temple per- 
mitted him to be present at his confidential interviews with 
King William, who was a frequent guest at Moor Park ; and 
when Temple was laid up with the gout, the duty of attend- 
ing the King devolved upon Swift, who won so much in his 
majesty's favour, that he not only taught him how to eat 
asparagus in the Dutch manner, but oifered to make him 
captain of a troop of horse, which however Swift declined. 
Sir William employed him to endeavour to persuade the king 
to consent to the bill for triennial parliaments, and Swift's 
vanity was much hurt when he found that his reasoning was 
not sufficiently strong to overcome the king's obstinacy. 

ECONOMY IN ASPARAGUS. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of Swift's lesson in 
economy which he learned from royalty. Alderman Faulkner, 
the Dean's printer and publisher, one day being detained late 
at the Deanery, in correcting some proof-sheets. Swift made 
the Alderman stay to dinner. Amongst other vegetables, 
asparagus formed one of the dishes. The Dean helped his 
guest, who shortly again called upon his host to be helped 
a second time; when Swift, pointing to the Alderman's 
plate, said, " Sir, first finish what you have upon your plate." 
— "What, sir, eat my stalks?" — "Aye, sir! King William 
always eats the stalks !" This story was told by Faulkner to 
Dr. Leland, who asked, " And George, what, were you block- 
head enough to obey ?" — " Yes, doctor, and if you had dined 
with Dean Swift tite-a-tite, faith, you would have been obliged 
to eat your stalks !" 

* Also, stated to have been twelve " Shene pippins." 
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SWIFT AT OXFORD— HIS FIRST VERSES. 

Swifb went to Oxford in 1G92, and entered himself of 
Hart's Hall, for the purpose of taking his degree of M.A., to 
which he was admitted on the 5th of July in that year. He 
was much pleased with the civilities he met at Oxford, and 
professed himself more obliged, in a few weeks, to strangers, 
than ever he was, in seven years, to Dublin College. 

Swift had already, (in 1691,) " written and burned, and 
written a^ain upon all manner of subjects, more than, perhaps, 
any man m England ;" and at Oxford he produced his JlrH 
verses, (reserving only his claim to any of those contained in 
the Tripos of Jones.) It is a version of Horace^ book ii. 
ode 18 :— 

'Tie true, my cottage, mean and low, 
Not built for grandeur, but for ease, 

No ivory cornices can show, 
Nor ceilings rough with gold displays. 

No cedar beams for pomp and state, 
(To nature names contest unknown,) 

Repose their great and precious weight 
On pillars of the Parian stone. 

Not dropt an accidental heir 

To some old kinless miser's meant ; 
No wealthy vassal's gifts I wear, 

Rich purple vests, and sweeping trainfl ; 

But virtue and a little sense. 

Have so endeared me to the great. 
That, thanks to bounteous Providence, 

Nor have, nor want I, an estate. 

Blest in my little Sabine field, 

I'll neither gods above implore, 
Nor, since in sneaking arts unskilPd, 

Hang on my wealthy friends for more, fto. fta 

SWIFT AND DRYDEN. 

Swifb attempted Pindaric odes, but failed ; he showed these 
poetical exercises to Dryden, whose concise reply—" Gousin 
Swift, you will never be a poet,*' — he neither forgot nor par- 
doned. He has indulged the utmost licentiousness of personal 
rancour : he places Dryden by the side of the lowest of poets ; 
he even puns miserably on his name to degrade him as the 
emptiest of writers ; and for that spirited translation of VirgHf 
which was admired even by Pope, he employs the most gro- 
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tesque sarcastic images to mark his diminutive cenius — ** for 
this version-maker is so lost in Virgil^ that he is like the lady 
in a lohster ; a mouse under a canopy of state ; a shrivelled 
beau within the penthouse of a full-bottomed periwig." He 
never was generous enough to contradict his opinion, and pei^ 
sisted to the last. — (D*Israeli*s Quarrels of Authors,) 

DEATH OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

Some time after his return to Moor Park, finding that no 
provision was made for him beyond subsistence in Sir William's 
family. Swift became tired of his state of dependence, and in 
some degree dissatisfied with his patron. Swift preferred 
going to Ireland and endeavouring to obtain preferment in 
the church. They were both displeased, and so parted. Swift 
went to Ireland ; was admitted to deacon's orders, October 18, 
1694, and to priest's orders, January 18, 1G95. Soon after- 
wards Lord Capel, then Lord-Deputy of Ireland, bestowed 
upon him the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, 
worth about 1001, a year, whither he immediately went to 
perform the duties of a country clergyman. 

Sir William Temple appears to have soon felt the want of 
Swift's services, and it was not long before he sent him a kind 
letter, with an invitation to return to Moor Park. Swift, on 
the other hand, however fond of independence, must have felt 
strongly the contrast between the dull life of a clergyman in 
a remote town in Ireland and the refined society of Moor 
Park. He returned thither in 1G05, when he was treated by 
Sir William Temple rather as a friend than as a mere secre> 
tary, and they continued to live together tiU Sir William's 
death, scarce a cloud intervening to disturb the harmony of 
their friendship. A cold look from his patron, such was the 
veneration with which Swift regarded Temple, made him un- 
happy for days ;* his faculties were devoted to his service, and, 
during his last decline. Swift registered, with pious fidelity, 
every change in Temple's disorder; and concluded the Journal, 
** He died at one o'clock, this morning, (27th January, 1G98-9,) 
mnd with him all jbhat was good and amiable among men." 

Swift's connexion with Sir William may be thus summed 

* In tlie /otmuU to SteUoy he saya : " Don't you remember how I 
QMd to be in pain, when Sir William Temple would look cold and out 
of hamonr for tliree or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred 
retions t I have placked up my spirit since then, faith ; he spoiled a 
fine geBUaman.** 
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up. He was twenty*one years of age (in 1G88,) when he 
began his connexion with Temple, whose wife was a relation 
of his mother's ; whoso father had known his family in Ireland ; 
and who engaged him at ^* 20/. per annum, and board.*' In 
1693, Swift left him ; on which occasion Temple was " ex- 
tremely angry," as he found him useful. In 1095, he returned, 
and remained with him till his death in 1698. " I was at his 
death," says Swift, in 1726, "as far to ^ek as ever." ** Madam," 
to Temple's sister, in 1709, " I protend not to have had the 
least share in Sir William Temple's confidence above his 
relatives, or his commonest friends: — I have but too good 
reasons to think otherwise." — (Courtenay's Memoirs of 
Temple.) Lord Orrery somewhat exaggerates, in saying 
" Swift was employed not trusted" by Temple, whom, now- 
ever, even Sir Walter Scott calls ** selfish and cold-hearted." 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS." 



During the latter part of his residence at Moor Park, Swifb 
wrote the Battle of the Books in St» Jantes^s Library^ in 
support of Sir William Temple, and in opposition to Dr. 
William Wotton and Dr. Bentley. A dispute had arisen in 
France as to the superiority of ancient or of modem writers ; 
the contest passed over to England, when the cause of the 
xnodenis was supported by Wotton, in his Refiectiona on 
Antient and Moaem Learning. Temple took the part of the 
ancients, but unfortunately praised the Epistles cf Phalaria^ 
which Bentley, in an Appendix to the second edition of 
Wotton's RefUcHonSy proved to be spurious. Swift's work is 
a well-constructed allegory, abounding in wit and humour. 
The idea is said to have been taken from a work by Courtray ; 
but Monck Mason maintains that Swift's Battle is a burlesque 
imitation of Homer. 

SWIFTS FIRST SATIRE. 

The first specimen of that peculiar talent which Swifb 
possessed, of ridiculing the vain, frivolous, and commonplace 
topics of general society, was a set of verses written ** in a 
lady's ivory table-book," soon' aller the writer was relieved 
from his dependence upon Temple. The lines are : 

** Peruse my leaves through every part, 
And think thuu see* at my owner's heart, 
Horawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light ; 
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Exposed to every coxcomb's eyes, 
But hid with caution from the wise. 
Here you may read, * Dear charming saint;' 
Beneath, * A new receipt for paint :* 
Here in beau spelling, * Tru tel deth ;' 
There in her own, * For an el breth ;* 
There, a page fill'd with billet-doux ; 
On t'other side, * Laid out for shoes' — 
'Madam, I die without your grace' — 
' Item, for half a yard of lace,* " &c. &c. 

Svrift'a Works, voL xiv. p. 52. 

. WHO WAS STELLA ! 

Esther Johnson — who purchased, hy a life of prolonged 
hopes and disappointed affection, a poetical immortality under 
the name of Stella (the Star.) It was during Swift's second 
residence at Moor Park that the acquaintance commenced 
between him and Esther Johnson. Her father was a London 
merchant, according to Scott ; or steward to Sir William 
Temple, according to Sheridan. Swift himself says that 
she was bom at Richmond in 1681 ;* " her father being 
the younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, 
her mother of a lower degree ;" and hence it has been sug- 
gested that she was an illegitimate daughter of Sir William 
Temple, and a sort of half-sister to Swift. But that Swift 
was so closely related to Temple has been satisfactorily dis- 
proved, and there seems to be no real ground for the other 
part of the scandal. Johnson, the father, died soon after 
Stella's birth. Her mother lived with Lady Gifford, Sir 
William Temple's sister, who, with Mrs. Johnson and her 
daughter, resided at this time at Moor Park. 

Scott tells us that general interest was taken by aU the 
inhabitants of the mansion, in the progress which little 
Hetty (Stella) made in her education. And much of the 
task of instruction devolved upon Swift, now a man of thirty, 
who seems to have, for some time, regarded his lovely pupil 
with the friendship of an elder brother. He taught her even 
the most ordinary parts of education, and in particular in- 
structed her in writing : their hands resemble each other in 
some peculiarities. But her 'education was very imperfect : 
she was really deficient in many of the most ordinary points 
of information. The constant and habitual intercourse of 

* In one of the registers of the old church at Richmond is the.baptistn 
of Stelky viz., '' Hester, daughter of Edward Johnson, March 20, 1680-1." 
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alfectionato confldenoe between the mentor and the pnpil, 
by degrees ftH8umed a more tender complexion ; and there 
it little doubt that the feelings whioh attended this new con- 
nexion must have had weight in dinposing Swifb to break off 
a lingering and cold courtship which he had maintained with 
Mrs. Jane Waryng. Henceforth, the fates of Swifb and 
Stella were so implicated togctlier, as to produce the most 
remarkable incidents of both their lives. 



WHO WAS VARINAt 

The name of Varina has been thrown into the shade by 
those of the famous Stella and Vanessa ; but she had a story 
of her own to tell about the blue eyes of young Jonathan. 

Varina was a Miss Jane Waryng, sister to a college chum 
of his. Although Swifb corresponded with Varina for a 
series of years, there appear to bo but two letters left — both 
written by Swift, one in the height of his passion, and the 
other in its decline — and both characteriHtio and ourions. 
The first is dated in 1606, and is ohietiy remarkable for its 
extreme badness and stupidity ; though it is full enough of 
love and lamentation. The lady, it seems, had long before 
confessed a mutual flame ; but prudential considerations made 
him averse to their immediate union — upon whioh the lovor 
revels and complains in the following deplorable sentences — 
written, it will be observed, when he was on the borders of 
thirty : 



'*MA(lAnie, — Itnpatietioe is the most Iniieparable quality of a lover, 
and iridoeil of every porHon who in in purnuit of a design wheroon h» 
oonoeives his greatest happinesn or niiiiery to depend. It Is the tatna 
thing in war, in oourtg, and in oomnion busineas. Every o&e who 
huntd after lUcaaure, or fame, or fortune, is still restless and uneasy 
till he haM hunted down his game ; and all this is not only very 
natural, but something reasonable too ; for a violent desire is little better 
than a distemper, and therefore men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. Ijifid myntlf hmfly infected with thit malady, and am easily vain 
enough to believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. For 
itidood, in my ease, there are some oiroumntanoes whioh will adroit 
pardon for more than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object upon 
which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends, is in perpetual 
dangur to be removed for ever from my sight. Varina's life is daily 
wasting ; and though one just and honourable action would farnlsh 
health to her, and unspeakable hapniness to us both, yet some power 
that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold her oonUnually 
doatiug upon her cruelty, and me on the oauie of it 
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" Would to Heaven yoa were but a while sensible of the thoughts 
into which my present distractions plunge me : they hale tne a thousand 
ways, amd I am not able to bear them. It is so, by Heaven. The love 
of Yarina is of more tragical consequence than her cruelty. Would to 
God yoo had treated and scorned me from the b^inning. It was your 
pi^ <^)aied the first way to my misfortune, and now your love is finish- 
ing my rain : and is it so then t In one fortnight I must take eternal 
fitfeweD of Varina ; and (I wonder) will she weep at parting, a little to 
justify her poor pretences of some afifection for me ! 

" Snretj, Vaiina, you have a very mean opinion of the joys that 
accompany a true, honourable, unlimited love ; yet either nature and 
mtr ameeators have highly deceived us, or else all ouier sublunaiy things 
are dross in comparison. Is it possible that you can yet be insensible to 
the {ffospect of a rapture and delight so innocent and so exalted ? By 
Beaten, Vairina, yon are more experienced and have less virgin innocence 
than I. Would not your conduct make me think you were hugely 
■killed in all the little politic methods of intrigue t Love, with the gall 
of too mudi discretion, is a thousand times worse than with noAe at 
alL It is a peculiar part of nature which art debauches, but cannot 
improve. 

Farewell, madam ; and may love make you awhile forget your 
to do me justice. Only remember, that if you still refuse to be 
yom wiU quiddy lose, for ever lose, him that has resolved to die as 
Ac hms awed, aU yours, JoK. Swirr." 

But Swift neither died — nor married — nor broke off the 
connexion, for four years after ; in the latter part of which,' 
having been presented to two livings in Ireland, worth nearly 
400^. a year, the lady seems to have been reduced to remind 
him of bis former impatience, and fairly to ask him whether 
his affections had suffered any alteration. His mean and un- 
feeling answer to this appeal is contained in the second letter : 
his affections were estranged, and had now probably settled 
on Stella. And mark, when he urged immediate marriage 
80 passionately in 1696, he had no provision in the world, 
and must have intended to live on Yarina's fortune — about 
KM. a year — and that he thought her health as well as 
happiness would be saved by the match. Id 1700, when he 
had got two livings, he wrote to her as follows : — 

"I desiie, theiefore, you will let me know if your health be other- 
wise than it was when you told me the doctors advised you against 



as what would certainly hazard your life. Are they or are you 
grown of another opinion in this particular T are you in a condition to 
domestic affiurs, with an income of less (perhaps) than 3002. a 
f [it.must have been near 500/.] have you such an inclination to my 
and hnmour, as to comply with my desires and way of living, 
oodaavour to make us both as happy as you can ? can you bend 
joor k>ve and esteem and indifference to others the same way as I do 
■UBst alum I have so much power in your hearty or you so much 
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goyernment of your passions, as to grow in good humour upon my ap- 

proaob, though provoked by a ? have you so much good nature 

as to endeavour by soft words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned 
by the cross accidents of life ? shall the place wherever your husband is 
thrown be more welcome than courts and cities without him 1 In short, 
Vi/tse art some of the itecesaary methods to plecue men, whot ^*^ ^"^ art 
deep read in the world ; and to a person thiks made^ I should he proiid m 
gimng all due returns tovmrds making her happy** 

• • • • • • 

" The dismal account you say I have given you of my livings I can 
assure you to be a true one ; and since it is a dismal one, even in your 
own opinion, you con bvJb draw consequences from it. The place where 
Dr. Bolton lived is upon a living which he keeps with the deanery ; but 
the place of residence for that they have given me, is within a mUe of 
a town called Trim, 20 miles from home ; and there is no other way but 
to hire a house at Trim or build one on the spot : the first is hardly 
to he done, and the other 1 am too poor to perform ai present,** 



SWIFTS PREFERMENT. 

After Sir William Temple's death, Swift repaired to London, 
and there superintended . the publication of his patron's 
posthumous works, which he dedicated to King William ; 
but finding that the king took no notice of the works, the 
dedication, or himself. Swift accepted an offer made to him 
by Lord Berkeley in 1699, who had just been appointed one of 
the lords justices of Ireland, to attend him there as his 
chaplain and private secretary. He acted as secretaiy till 
they arrived in Dublin, when a person of the name of Bush 
obtained the office for himself by representing to Lord 
Berkeley the unsuitableness of such an office to the character 
and duties of a clergyman. Lord Berkeley, however, to 
compensate Swift for the loss of his office, promised that he 
should have the first good preferment in his gift that became 
vacant. To this arrangement Swift assented. The rich 
deanery of Derry was soon afterwards at Lord Berkeley's 
disposal, and Swift intimated to him that he expected him to 
keep his word. Lord Berkeley told him that Bush had 
obtained the promise of it for another, but, observing Swift's 
indignation, advised him to apply -to Bush to see if the 
matter could not be arranged : he did so, when the secretary 
frankly told him that lOOOZ. had been offered for it, but thi^ 
if he would put down the same sum, he should have the pre- 
ference. Swift, in a rage, exclaimed, "God confound you 
both for a couple of scoundrels," and immediately left the 
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castle, intending to retnm no more. Lord Berkeley, however, 
was nnwilling, if it could be avoided, to risk exposure ; he 
therefore offered to him the rectory of Agher and the 
vicarages of Laracor and Eathbeggan, then vacant, in the 
diocese of Meath. Though not worth a third of the deanery, 
Swift deemed it prudent to accept the livings : he still re- 
tained his office of chaplain, and continued to reside with the 
family. The prebend of Dunlaviu (St. Patrick's, Dublin) 
was also bestowed upon Swift in the following year. 

While Swift resided in Lord Berkeley's family, he produced 
some of the first specimens of his original vein of humour : 
among them are " the Humble Petition of Frances Harris," 
and the " Meditation on a Broomstick," according to the style 
and manner of the " Hon. Robert Boyle's Meditations,^^ which, 
it seems. Lady Berkeley used to request Swift to read aloud 
more frequently than was agreeable to him. This was a piece 
of solemn watery. In the " Petition," Scott says, " Swift 
has bound his powerful genius to the thoughts, sentiments, and 
expressions of a chambermaid." 

SWIFTS JOURNEY TO LARACOR. 

There were three inns in Navan, each of which claim, to 
this day, the honour of having entertained Dr. Swift when on 
his journey to Laracor. It is probable that he dined at one 
of them, for it is certain that he slept at Kells, in the house 
of Jonathan Belcher, a Leicestershire man, who had built 
the inn of that town on the English model, which still 
exists. The host, whether struck by the commanding stern- 
ness of Swift's appearance, or from natural civility, showed 
him into the best room, and waited himself at table. The 
attention of Belcher seems so far to have won upon Swift as 
to have produced some conversation. " You're an English- 
man, sir ?" said Swift. " Yes, sir." — " What is your name?" 
— " Jonathan Belcher, sir." — " An Englishman, ai^d Jonathan 
too, in the town of Kells, — who would have thought it ! 
What brought you to this country ?" — " I came with Sir 
Thomas Taylor, sir; and I believe I could reckon ffty 
Jonathans in my family." — " Then you are a man of family ?" 
— ^** Yes, sir ; and I have four sons and three daughters by 
one mother, a good woman of true Irish mould." — " Have 
yon long been out of your native country ?"— ^" Thirty years, 
■ir." — "Do you ever expect to visit it again ?" — " Never." — 
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pnMct, thimgh pmnked bj k ' h»E joa aa modi good lutnn 
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castle, intending to return no more. Lord Berkeley, however, 
was nnwilling, if it could be avoided, to risk exposure ; he 
therefore offered to him the rectory of Agher and the 
vioarages of Laracor and Bathbeggan, then vacant, in the 
diocese of Meath. Though not worth a third of the deanery, 
Swift deemed it prudent to accept the livirgs : he still re- 
tuned his office of chaplun, and continued to reside with the 
family. The prebend of Dunlaviu (St, Patrick's, Dublin) 
was also bestowed upon Swift in the following year. 

While Swift resided in Lord Berkeley's family, he produced 
some of the first specimens of his original vein of humour: 
among them are " the Humble Petition of Frances Harris," 
and the " Meditation on a Broomstick," according to the style 
and manner of the " Hon. Robert Boyle's Meditationn" which, 
it seems. Lady Berkeley used to request Swift to read aloud 
more frequently than was agreeable to bim. This was a piece 
of solemn waggery. In the " Petition," Scott says, " Swift 
liMbonndhis powerful genius to the thoughts, sentiments, and 
expressions of a chambermaid." 

SWnPTS JOUHNEY TO LA.RACOR. 
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" Can you say that without a sigh ?" — " I can, sir ; my family 
is my country." — " Why, sir, you are a better philosopher 
than those who have written volumes on the subject : Then 
you are reconciled to your fate ?" — " I ought to be so ; I am 
very happy ; I like the people, and though I was not born in 
Ireland, I'll die in it, and that's the same thing." Swift 
paused in deep thought for a minute, and then, with much 
energy, repeated the first line of the preamble of the noted 
Irish statute — Ipsis Hibernis Siherniores ! (" The English 
settlers are more Irish than the Irish themselves.") — 
8mftiana, 

SWIFT AT HIS VICARAGE. 

In the year 1700, on the return of Lord Berkeley to Eng- 
land, Swift took possession of his living at Laracor. He is said 
to have walked down incognito to the place of his future resi- 
dence. He proceeded straight to the curate's house, demanded 
his name, and announced himself bluntly as his master. The 
curate's wife was ordered to lay aside the Doctor's only clean 
shirt and stockings, which he carried in his pocket ; nor did 
Swift relax his airs of domination until he had excited much 
alarm, which his subsequent kind and friendly conduct to the 
worthy couple, turned into respectful attachment. 

Swift's life at Laracor was regular and clerical. He read 
prayers twice a week, and regularly preached upon the 
Sunday. Upon the former occasions the church was thinly 
attended ; and it is related that upon one of the week-days 
the bell was rung and Swift attended in his desk, when after 
having sat some time, and finding the congregation to consist 
only of himself and his clerk Roger, he began with great 
composure and gravity, but with a tone peculiar to himself, 
" Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in 
sundry places ;" and then proceeded regularly through the 
whole service. The truth of this story has been often 
disputed ; and it has so much of the peculiarity of Swift's 
vein of humour as to be probable; Swift was much more 
likely to do such a thing than Lord Orrery, (its narrator,) to 
invent it. 

Roger Coxe, the clerk at Laracor, was a man of humour, 
and merited a master like Swift. When the Doctor remarked 
that he wore a scartet waistcoat, he defended himself as being 
of the church-militant. " Will you not bid for these poultry ?" 
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said Swifb to his humble dependent, at a sale of farm-stock. 
" No, sir," said Roger ; " they're just going to Hatch.** 
Thej were, in fact, on the point of being knocked down to a 
farmer called Hatch. This humourist was originally a hatter, 
and died at the age of 90, at Bruky, iu the county of Cavaa. 
— See Suoifliana. 

Swift repaired the church and vicarage ; formed a pleasant 
garden, and planted the canal-banks with willows, which are 
often celebrated in his Jov/mal to Stella. 

STELLA REMOVES TO IRELAND. 

Swift had not been long at Laracor, when it was arranged 
that Miss Johnson should come to reside in the neighbour- 
hood. She had a small independence, about 1500Z., of which 
lOOOZ. had been left her as a legacy by Sir William Temple. 
She was accompanied to Ireland by Mrs. Dingley, a relation 
of the Temple family ; and the ostensible ground of leaving 
England on the part of both, was, that the rate of interest 
was much higher in Ireland : it was then 10 per cent. They 
took lodgings in the town of Trim, where they generally 
resided, except in Swift's absence, when they occupied the 
vicarage-house. Miss Johnson was then about eighteen 
years of age ; her features were beautiful, her eyes and hair 
black, and her form symmetrical, though a little inclined to 
fulness. She was a woman of strong sense, though not highly 
educated ; of agreeable conversation, and elegant manners. 

Here she received an offer of miirriage from the Rev. Dr. 
"William Tisdal, with whom Swift lived upon a familiar and 
friendly footing. These addresses Stella finally rejected; 
from which time she appears to have considered her destiny 
as united to that of Swift. She encouraged no other ad- 
mirer, and never left Ireland, excepting for a visit of five or 
six months to England, in 1705. 

SWIFrS FIRST POLITICAL PAMPHLET. 

Swift appears to have passed over to England at least once 
a year, and remained two or three months, chiefly in London. 
In 1701, during the first of these annual residences in Eng- 
land, he published his earliest political tract — A Discourse on 
the Contests and Dissensions between the Nobles and Co^^ 
mans at Athens and Home; its object being to check the 
popular violence which had occasioned the impeachment of 

c 
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Lords Somers, Halifax, Oxford, and Portland for their share 
in the Partition Treaty. It was published anonymously, but 
attracted much attention. On his second visit to England, 
in 1702, Swift avowed himself to be the author of the tract, 
and was immediately admitted into the society of the leading 
Whigs, Somers, Halifax, and Sunderland. 

If we can trust Swift's own averment, he made, lipon this 
occasioh, a free and candid avowal of his principles, both in 
church and state, declaring himself in the former to be a 
High-church man, and in the latter a Whig ; a declaration 
which both Lord Halifax and Somers called to mind years 
afterwards, at the time of Lord Godolphin's removal from office. 

SWIFT, A WHIG. 

Lord Jeffrey has remarked, with characteristic causticity, — 
" the transformation of a young Whig with an old Tory — the 
gradual falling off of prudent men from unprofitable virtues, 
is, perhaps, too common an occurrence to deserve much notice, 
or justify much reprobation." But Swift's desertion of his 
first principles was neither gradual nor early. He was bred 
a Whig under Sir William Temple — he took the title publicly 
in various productions ; and during all the reign of King 
William, was a strenuous, and, indeed, an intolerant advocate 
of Revolution principles and Whig pretensions. 

Of his original Whig professions, abundant evidence i^ fur- 
nished by his first successful pamphlet in defence of Lord 
Somers, and the other Whig lords impeached in 1701 ; by 
his own express declaration in another work, that " having 
been long conversant with the Greek and Latin authors, and 
therefore a lover of liberty, he was naturally inclined to be 
what they call a Whig in politics ;" — by the copy of verses 
in which he deliberately designates himself " Whig, and one 
who wears a gown ;" by his exulting statement to Tisdal, 
whom he reproaches with being a Tory, saying — " To ,do1 
your insolence a little, know that the Queen, and Court, and 
House of Lords, and half the Commons almost, are Whigs, 
and the number daily increases :" and among innumerable 
other proofs, by the memorable verses on Whitehall, in wMch, 
alluding to the execution of King Charles in front of that 
ouilding, he says : — 

That theatre produced an action truly great. 
On which eternal acclamations wait, ko. 
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His first patrons were Somers, Portland, and Halifax ; and 
under that ministry, the members of which he courted in 
private and defended in public, he received church preferment 
to the value of nearly 400Z. a year (equal at least to 1200Z. 
at present), with the promise of still further favours. 

"THE TALE OF A TUB." 

In 1704, Swift published, anonymously, the Tale of a Tub, 
together with The Battle of the Books, In a scrap pasted 
by the late Mr. Douce in his copy of the Tale of a Tub now 
in the Bodleian Library, we read: — Dean Swifb would. never 
own he wrote the Tale of a Tub. When Faulkner, the printer, 
asked him one day, if "he was really the author of it ?" 
" Young man," said he, " 1 am surprised that you dare to ask 
me that question." The idea of the Tale of a Tub was, 
perhaps, taken from an allegorical tale of Fontenelle's on the 
Catholic and Protestant religion, published in Bayle's 
Nouvelles de la Bepublique des Lettres, about the year 1696. 
Ferranti Pallavichini's Divortio Ooeleste (a satire against the 
abases of the Popish power), he might, perhaps, have seen. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in the Preface to his Life of Sir 
Thomas More, however, throws more light upon the author- 
ship, as follows : — 

The learned Mr. Douce has informed a friend of mine, that in Sebas- 
tian Munster^s Comnography, there is a cut of a ship to which a whale 
was coming too close for her safety, and of the sailors throwing a tub to 
the whale, evidently to play with. The practice of throwing a tub or 
barrel to a large fish, to divert the huge animal from gambols dangerous 
to a vessel, is also mentioned in an old prose translation of The Ship of 
Fools. 

These passages satisfactorily explain the common phi'ase of throwing 
a tub to a whale ; but they do not account for leaving out the whale, 
and introducing the new word "tale." The transition from the first 
phrase to the second is a considerable stride. It is not, at least, directly 
explained by Mr. Douce's citations, and no explanation of it has hitherto 
ocjkirred which can be supported by proof. It may be thought pro- 
bable, that in the process of time, some nautical wag compared a 
rambling story, which he suspected of being lengthened and confused, 
in order to turn his thoughts from a direction not convenient to the 
storyteller, with the tub which he and his shipmates were wont to throw 
out to divert the whale from striking the barque, and perhaps said, "This 
tale is like our tub to the whale." The comparison might have become 
popular, and it might gradually have been shortened into " A Tale of 
a Tab.*' 

This celebrated production is founded upon a simple and 

2 
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up. He was twenty- one years of age (in 1688,) when he 
began his connexion with Temple, whose wife was a relation 
of his mother's ; whose father had known his family in Ireland ; 
and who engaged him at '' 20/. per annum, and board." In 
1693, Swift left him ; on which occasion Temple was " ex- 
tremely angry," as he found him useful. In 1695, he returned, 
and remained with him till his death in 1698. " I was at his 
death," says Swift, in 1726, "as far to s^ek as ever." " Madam," 
to Temple's sister, in 1709, " I pretend not to have had the 
least share in Sir William Temple's confidence above his 
relatives, or his commonest friends: — I have but too good 
reasons to think otherwise." — (Courtenay's Memoirs of 
Temple.) Lord Orrery somewhat exaggerates, in saying 
" Swift was employed not trusted" by Temple, whom, how- 
ever, even Sir Walter Scott calls " selfish and cold-hearted." 

"THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS." 

During the latter part of his residence at Moor Park, Swift 
wrote the Battle of the Books in St, James*s Library, in 
support of Sir William Temple, and in opposition to Dr. 
William Wotton and Dr. Bentley. A dispute had aiisen in 
France as to the superiority of ancient or of modem writers ; 
the contest passed over to England, when the cause , of the 
modems was supported by Wotton, in his Befiecti^ms on 
Antient and Modem Learning. Temple took the part of the 
ancients, but imfortunately praised the Epistles of Phalaris^ 
which Bentley, in an Appendix to the second edition of 
Wotton's BeflectionSy proved to be spurious. Swift's work is 
a well-constructed allegory, abounding in wit and humour. 
The idea is said to have been taken from a work by Courtray ; 
but Monck Mason maintains that Swift's Battle is a burlesque 
imitation of Homer. 

SWIFT'S FIRST SATIRE. 

The first specimen of that peculiar talent which Swift 
possessed, of ridiculing the vain, frivolous, and commonplace 
topics of general society, was a set of verses written " in a 
lady's ivory table-book," soon' after the writer was relieved 
from his dependence upon Temple. The lines are : 

" Peruse my leaves throagh every part, 
And think thou see'st my owner's heart, 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light ; 
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Exposed to every coxcomb's eyes. 
But hid with caution from the wise. 
Here you may read, * Dear charming saint;' 
Beneath, ' A new receipt for paint :' 
Here in beau spelling, * Tru tel deth ;* 
There in her own, * For an el breth ;* 
There, a page fill'd with billet-doux ; 
On t'other side, ' Laid out for shoes* — 
'Madam, I die without your grace' — 
'Item, forhalf a yard of lace,' " &c. &c. 

Smffs Works, voL xiv. p. 52. 

. WHO WAS STELLA % 

Esther Johoson — ^who purchased, by a life of prolonged 
hopes and disappointed affection, a poetical immortality under 
the name of Stella (the Star.) It was during Swift's second 
residence at Moor Park that the acquaintance commenced 
between him and Esther Johnson. Her father was a London 
merchant, according to Scott ; or steward to Sir William 
Temple, according to Sheridan. Swift himself says that 
she was bom at Eichmond in 1681 ;* " her father being 
the younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, 
her mother of a lower degree ;" and hence it has been sug- 
gested that she was an illegitimate daughter of Sir William 
Temple, and a sort of half-sister to Swift. But that Swift 
was so closely related to Temple has been satisfactorily dis- 
proved, and there seems to be no real ground for the other 
part of the scandal. Johnson, the father, died soon after 
Stella's birth. Her mother lived with Lady Gifford, Sir 
William Temple's sister, who, with Mrs. Johnson and her 
daughter, resided at this time at Moor Park. 

Scott tells us that general interest was taken by all the 
inhabitants of the mansion, in the progress which little 
Hetty (Stella) made in her education. And much of the 
task of instruction devolved upon Swift, now a man of thirty, 
who seems to have, for some time, regarded his lovely pupil 
with the friendship of an elder brother. He taught her even 
the most ordinary parts of education, and in particular in- 
structed her in writing : their hands resemble each other in 
some peculiarities. But her' education was very imperfect : 
she was really deficient in many of the most ordinary points 
of information. The constant and habitual intercourse of 

* In oue of the registers of the old church at Richmond is the.baptisin 
of Stella^ viz., " Hester, daughter of Edward Johnson, March 20, 1680-1." 
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affectionate confidence between the mentor and the pnpil, 
by degrees assumed a more tender complexion; and there 
is little doubt that the feelings which attended this new con- 
nexion must have had weight in disposing Swift to break off 
a lingering and cold courtship which he had maintained with 
Mrs. Jane Waryng. Henceforth, the fates of Swift and 
Stella were so implicated together, as to produce the most 
remarkable incidents of both their lives. 



! WHO WAS VARINA! 

The name of Varina has been thrown into the shade by 
those of the famous Stella and Vanessa ; but she had a story 
of her own to tell about the blue eyes of young Jonathan. 

Varina was a Miss Jane Waryng, sister to a college chum 
of his. Although Swift corresponded with Varina for a 
series of years, there appear to be but two letters left — both 
written by Swift, one in the height of his passion, and the 
other in its dechne — and both characteristic and curious. 
The first is dated in 1696, and is chiefiy remarkable for its 
extreme badness and stupidity ; though it is full enough of 
love and lamentation. Ihe lady, it seems, had long before 
confessed a mutual flame ; but prudential considerations made 
him averse to their immediate union — upon which the lover 
revels and complains in the following deplorable sentences — 
written, it will be observed, when he was on the borders of 
thirty : 

'* Madame, — Impatienoe is the most inseparable quality of a lover, 
and itideed of every person who is in pursuit of a design whereon he 
conceives his greatest happiness or misery to depend. It is the aame 
thing in war, in courts, and in common business. Every one who 
hunts after pleasure, or fame, or fortune, is still restless and uneasy 
till he has hunted down his game ; and all this is not only very 
natural, but something reasonabk too ; for a violent desire is little bettcur 
than a distemper, and therefore men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. I find myself hugely infected toith this malady ^ and am easily vain 
enough to believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. For 
indeed, in ray case, there are some circumstances which will admit 
pardon for more than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object upon 
which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends, is in perpetual 
danger to be removed for ever from my sight. Varina*s life is daily 
wasting; and though one just and honourable action would furnisL 
health to her, and unspeakable happiness to us both, yet some power 
that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold her ooniinuaUy 
doating upon her cruelty, and me on the cause of it 
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'Would to HeftTen yoa were but a while sensible of the thoughts 
into whidi my present distractions plunge me : they hale me a thoutand 
waft, and I am not able to bear them. It it so, by Heaven. The lore 
of Varinft is of more tragical consequence than her cruelty. Would to 
God you had treated and scorned me from the beginning. It was your 
pt^ opened the first way to my misfortune, and now your love is finish- 
lag my ruin : and is it so then ? In one fortnight I must take eternal 
&nBwdl of Varina ; and (I wonder) will she weep at parting, a little to 
justify ber poor pretences of some a^ection for me ! 

*' Snrdy, Varina, you have a very mean opinion of the joys that 
aooompany a true, honourable, unlimited love ; yet either nature and 
pnr ancettort have highly deceived us, or else all other sublunary things 
are diOM in comparison. Is it possible that you can yet be insensible to 
the prospect of a rapture and oelight so innocent and so exalted ? By 
Beaven, Varma, you are more experienced and have lest virgin innocence 
tkam /. Would not your conduct make me think you were hugely 
■kiDed in all the little politic methods of intrigue? Love, with the gaii 
ai too much discretion, is a thousand times worse than with nofie at 
alL It is a peculiar part of nature which art debauches, but cannot 
unprove. 

^* Farowell, madam ; and may love make you awhile forget your 
temp ei to do me justice. Only remember, thai if you ttill refute to be 
wtme, yon wiU quickly lote^ for ever lote, him that hat retolved to die as 
he kmt Uved, aU yowrt^ Jov. Swift.'* 

But Swift neither died — nor married — nor broke off the 
connexion, for four years after ; in the latter part of which, 
having been presented to two livings in Ireland, worth nearly 
400/. a year, the lady seems to have been reduced to remind 
him of his former impatience, and fairly to ask him whether 
his affections had suffered any alteration. His mean and un- 
feeling answer to this appeal is contained in the second letter : 
his affections were estranged, and had now probably settled 
on Stella. And mark, when he urged immediate marriage 
80 passionately in 1696, he had no provision in the world, 
and most have intended to live on Yarina's fortune — about 
100/. a year — and that he thought her health as well as 
happiness would be saved by the match. In 1700, when he 
had got two livings, he wrote to her as follows : — 

**\ desire, theiefore, you will let me know if your health be other- 
wise than it was when you told me the doctors advised you against 
maniage, as what would certainly hazard your life. Are they or are you 
grown of another opinion in thb particular ? are you in a condition to 
manage domestic affairs, with an income of less (perhaps) than 300^ a 
year f [it must have been near 500/.] have you such an inclination to my 
person and humour, as to comply with my desires and way of living, 
and eodeavour to make us both as happy as you can ? can you bend 
your love and esteem and indifference to others the same way as I do 
mine I shall I bave so much power in your heart, or you so much 
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irovornment of your naailoni, m to grow in good humour upon my »p« 
proAob, though provokml hy a — »—- — 9 hftve you lo muoh fr^tod iiKtur* 
M to en(lt*avuur by nott yumU to luiooth Miy rufliftnl h\imour oooiwiiontd 
by tho oroHH nouldontH of lift) ) MhiUl tho i)1ao« whvrdYor your huib»nd It 
thrown bo nioro wolooute thnn oourta anu oitiM without him f In thoN, 
t^tH are $(m^0 nf the necuMiy methMU to ju/mim m^ loAo, like m0, art 
de0f read in the u'urlU ; and to a pereon thm ma(ie, / ihimld b% pnmd in 
ffimny ail dm returns towarde mikiny her happy*** 

• • • • • • 

"The tJinnml iwoount you way I havo given you of my livings I omi 
Miiuro vou to lie a true one ; and iinee it ii a (liiuifd one, even in vour 
own o]>{nion, you can but draw coneequeneea fn^m it. The plAo« Wne«*t 
Dr. Holton lived In upon a living which he keepe with tlie deanery ; bat 
tlie place of rt^iildence for that they have given me, ia wiUdn a miU of 
a town callml 'IVint. 20 mileii fVom home ; and there la no other wivy but 
to hirt) a houHe at Trim or build one on the Hpot : the Jlrei i$ hardly 
to be done, and the other i am too poor to perform at preemi" 



SWIFTS PREFERMENT. 

Afbor Sir William TompIo'H doatb. Swift repaired to London, 
and there superintendou the imblieatiou of Ihh patron*! 
>)0HtlniTri()Uii workM, whieh ho uedieated to King William; 
)ut finding that the king took no notioe of the worki, the 
dodioation, or himnelf, Bwift aooej)ted an oflVr made to him 
by Lord Berkeley in 1000, who had junt been appointed one of 
the lordH juMtieea of Ireland, to attend him there ai hit 
chaplain and private Roeretary. lie acted as •eeretarv till 
thoy arrived in Dublin, when a perMon of the name of Bu«h 
obtained the olllee for himneli by renreuenting to Lord 
Hcrkeley the unHuitablenoM of Much an omee to the character 
and duticH of a clergyman. Lord Berkeley, however, to 
oompeuKate Swift for the lo»8 of hi» otHoe, promiwed that he 
ahould have the (Irnt good preferment in bin gift that became 
vacant. To thin arrangement Swift awented. The rich 
di^ant^y of Di^rry waM noon afterwanl* at Lord Berkeley*! 
dinpoHal, and Swift intimated to him that he expected him to 
keep hiti word. Lord Berkeley told him that Buah had 
obtaintul the promino of it for another, but, obiiorving Swift*s 
indignation, advined him to apply to Buiih to see if the 
matter could not be arranged : he did no, when the leoretary 
IVankly told him that 1000/ had been ottered for it, but that 
if he would put down the name num, he Hhould have the pre* 
fenmce. Swift, in a rage, exclaimed, **God confound yoa 
both for a couple of icoundreli," and immediately left the 
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castle, intending to return no more. Lord Berkeley, however, 
was nnwilling, if it could be avoided, to risk exposure ; he 
therefore offered to him the rectory of Agher and the 
yicarages of Laracor and Bathbeggan, then vacant, in the 
diocese of Meath. Though not worth a third of the deanery. 
Swift deemed it prudent to accept the livings : he still re- 
tained his office of chaplain, and continued to reside with the 
family. The prebend of Dunlaviu (St. Patrick's, Dublin) 
was also bestowed upon Swift in the following year. 

While Swift resided in Lord Berkeley's family, he produced 
some of the first specimens of his original vein of humour : 
among them are " the Humble Petition of Frances Harris," 
and the " Meditation on a Broomstick," according to the style 
and manner of the " Hon. Robert Boyle's Meditations,^ which, 
it seems, Lady Berkeley used to request Swift to read aloud 
more frequently than was agreeable to him. This was a piece 
of solemn waggery. In the ** Petition," Scott says, " Swift 
has bound his powerful genius to the thoughts, sentiments, and 
expressions of a chambermaid." 

SWIFTS JOURNEY TO LARACOR. 

There were three inns in Navan, each of which claim, to 
this day, the honour of having entertained Dr. Swift when on 
his journey to Laracor. It is probable that he dined at one 
of them, for it is certain that he slept at Kells, in the house 
of Jonathan Belcher, a Leicestershire man, who had built 
the inn of that town on the English model, which still 
exists. The host, whether struck by the commanding stern- 
ness of Swift's appearance, or from natural civility, showed 
him into the best room, and waited himself at table. The 
attention of Belcher seems so far to have won upon Swift as 
to have produced some conversation. " You're an English- 
man, sir ?" said Swift. " Yes, sir." — " What is your name?" 
— " Jonathan Belcher, sir." — " An Englishman, and Jonathan 
too, in the town of Kells, — who would have thought it I 
What brought you to this country ?" — " I came with Sir 
Thomas Taylor, sir; and I believe I could reckon fffy 
Jonathans in my family." — " Then you are a man of family ?" 
— ^** Yes, sir ; and I have four sons and three daughters by 
one mother, a good woman of true Irish mould." — ** Have 
you long been out of your native country ?"-^" Thirty years, 
sip." — " Do you ever expect to visit it again ?" — " Never." — 
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" Can you say that without a sigh P" — " I can, air ; my family 
is my country.** — " Why, air, you are a better philoBopher 
than those who have written volumes on the subject : Then 
you are reconciled to your fate ?** — " I ought to be so ; I am 
very happy ; I like the people, and though I was not born in 
Ireland, 1*11 die in it, and that*s the same thing.** Swift 
paused in deep thought for a minute, and then, with much 
energy, repeated the first line of the preamble of the noted 
Irish statute — Ipsis Hihernis Hiherniorea I (" The English 
settlers are more Irish than the Irish themselves. )—• 
8w\ftiana, 

SWIFT AT HIS VICARAGE. 

In the year 1700, on the return of Lord Berkeley to Eng- 
land, Swift took possession of his living at Laracor. He is said 
to have walked down incognito to the place of his future resi- 
dence. He proceeded straight to the curate's house, demanded 
his name, and announced himself bluntly as his master. The 
curate*s wife was ordered to lay aside the Doctor's only clean 
shirt and stockings, which he carried in his pocket ; nor did 
Swift relax his airs of domination until he had excited much 
alarm, which his subsequent kind and friendly conduct to the 
worthy couple, turned mto respectful attachment. 

Swift's life at Laracor was regular and clerical. He read 

grayers twice a week, and regularly preached upon the 
unday. Upon the former occasions the church was thinly 
attended ; and it is related that upon one of the week-dayi 
the bell was rung and Swift attended in his desk, when after 
having sat some time, and finding the congregation to consist 
only of himself and his clerk Koger, he began with great 
composure and gravity, but with a tone peculiar to himself, 
" Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in 
sundry places ;'* and then proceeded regularly through the 
whole service. The truth of this story has been often 
disputed ; and it has so much of the peculiarity of Swifb*0 
vein of humour as to be probable; Swift was much more 
likely to do such a thing than Lord Orrery, (its narrator,) to 
invent it. 

Koger Coxe, the clerk at Laracor, was a man of humour, 
and merited a master like Swift. When the Doctor remarked 
that he wore a scarkt waistcoat, he defended himself as beinff 
of the churoh-militant. " Will you not bid for these poultry P^ 
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said Swift to his humble dependent, at a sale of farm-slock. 
"No, sir," said Roger; "they're just going to Hatch.** 
They were, in fact, on the point of being knocked down to a 
fkrmtf catled Hatch. This humourist was originally a hatter, 
and died at the age of 90, at Bruky, iu the county of Cavan. 
— See SKtftiana, 

Swift repaired the chmxsh and vicarage ; formed a pleasant 
garden, and planted the canal-banks with willows, which are 
often celebrated in his Journal to Stella, 

STELLA REMOVES TO IRELAND. 

Swift had not been long at Laracor, when it was arranged 
that Miss Johnson should come to reside in the neighbour- 
hood. She had a small independence, about 1500/., of which 
1000^. had been left her as a legacy by Sir William Temple. 
She was accompanied to Ireland by Mrs. Dingley, a relation 
of the Temple family ; and the ostensible ground of leaving 
England on the part of both, was, that the rate of interest 
was much higher in Ireland : it was then 10 per cent. They 
took lodgings in the town of Trim, where they generally 
resided, except in Swift's absence, when they occupied the 
vicarage-house. Miss Johnson was then about eighteen 
years of age ; her features were beautiful, her eyes and hair 
black, and her form symmetrical, though a little inclined to 
fulness. She was a woman of strong sense, though not highly 
educated ; of agreeable conversation, and elegant manners. 

Here she received an offer of nnuriage from the Kev. Dr. 
William Tisdal, with whom Swift lived upon a familiar and 
friendly footing. These addresses Stella finally rejected; 
from which time she appears to have considered her destiny 
as united to that of Swifb. She encouraged no other ad- 
mirer, and never left Ireland, excepting for a visit of five or 
six months to England, in 1705. 

SWIFTS FIRST POLITICAL PAMPHLET. 

Swift appears to have passed over to England at least once 
a year, and remained two or three months, chiefly in London. 
In 1701, during the first of these annual residences in Eng- 
land, he published his earliest political tract — A Discourse on 
ike Contests and Dissensions between the Ikobles and Ott- 
mans at Athens and Borne; its object being to check the 
popular violence which had occasioned the impeachment of 

o 
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Lords SoTnor«, Halifax, Oxford, and Portland for their share 
in the Partition Troaty. It wa» published anonyinounly, but 
attrnctod much attention. On his second visit to England, 
in 1702, Swift avowed himself to be the author of the tract, 
and was immediately admitted into the society of the leading 
Whigs, Somers, Halifax, and Sunderland. 

If we can trust Swift's own averment, he made, upon thii 
occasioVi, a free and candid avowal of his principles, both in 
church and state, declaring himself in the former to be a 
Hii^h-church man, and in the latter a Whig; a declaration 
which both Lord Halifax and Somers oalleu to mind years 
after wurils, at the time of Lord Godoiphin's removal from office. 

SWIFT, A WHIG. 

Lord JefTrey has remarked, with characteristic causticity, — 
"the transformation of a young Whig with an old Tory — tlie 
gradual falling off of prudent men from unprofitable virtues, 
IS, perhaps, too common an occurrence to deserve much notice, 
or justify muoh reprobation." But Swift's desertion of his 
lirHt principles was neither gradual nor early. He was bred 
a Whig under Sir William Temple — ho took the title publicly 
in various productions ; and during all the reign of King 
William, was a strenuous, and, indeed, an intolerant Advocate 
of Revolution principles and Whig pretensions. 

Of his original Whig professions, abundant evidence i^ fur- 
nished by his first successful pamphlet in defence of Lord 
Somers, and the other Whig lords impeached in 1701 ; by 
his own express declaration in another work, that 'Miaving 
been long conversant with the Greek and Latin authom, and 
therelbre a lovef of liberty, ho was naturally inclined to be 
what they call a Wliig in politics;" — by the copy of verses 
in which he deliberately designates himself '* Wliig, and one 
who wears a gown ;** by his exulting statement to Tisdal, 
whom he reproaches with being a Tory, saying — "To ..)ol 
your itiKolence a little, know that the Queen, and Court, and 
llouHe of Lords, and half the Commons almost, are Whigs, 
and the numb(>r daily increases :" and among innumerable 
other j)roofs, by the memorable verses on Whitehall, in wMch, 
alluding to the execution of King Charles in front of that 
uuiiding, he says : — 

Tfint thoatre producer! an action truly f^reati 
On which vtcrtiftl acolatuatious wait, &o. 
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His first patrons were Somers, Portland, and Halifax ; and 
under that ministry, the members of which he courted in 
private and defended in public, he received church preferment 
to the value of nearly 400/. a year (equal at least to 1200/. 
at present), with the promise of still further favours. 

" THB TALE OF A TUB.'* 

In 1704, Swift published, anonymously, the Tale of a Tub, 
tc^ether with The Battle of the Books, In a scrap pasted 
by the late Mr. Douce in his copy of the Tale of a Tub now 
in the Bodleian Library, we read: — Dean Swifb would. never 
own he wrote the Tale of a Tub. When Faulkner, the printer, 
asked him one day, if '' he was really the author of it P" 
" Toong man," said he, " I am surprised that you dare to ask 
me that question." The idea of the Tale of a Ttcb was, 
perhaps, taken from an allegorical tale of Fontenelle*s ou the 
Catholic and Protestant religion, published in Bayle's 
Nauvelles de la Bepublique des Lettres, about the year 1696. 
Ferranti Pallavichini's Divortio Caeleste (a satire against the 
abases of the Popish power), he might, perhaps, have seen. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in the Preface to his Life of Sir 
Thomas More, however, throws more light upon the author- 
ship, as follows : — 

The learned Mr. Donee has informed a friend of mine, that in Sebas- 
tian Monster^s Cotmography, there is a cut of a ship to which a whale 
was coming too close for her safety, and of the sailors throwing a tub to 
the whale, evidently to play with. The practice of throwing a tub or 
barrel to a large fish, to divert the huge animal from gambols dangerous 
to a vessel, is also menUoned in an old prose translation of TJie Ship of 
FeoU, 

These passages satisfactorily explain the common phrase of throwing 
a tab to a whale ; but they do not account for leaving out the whale, 
mod introducing the new word " tale." The transition from the tirst 
phrase to the second is a considerable stride. It is not, at least, directly 
explained by Mr. Donee's citations, and no explanation of it has hitherto 
ocJiirred which can be supported by proof. It may be thought pro- 
bable, that in the process of time, some nautical wag compared a 
rambling story, which he suspected of being lengthened and confused, 
in (wder to turn his thoughts from a direction not convenient to the 
storyteller, with the tub which he and his shipmates were wont to throw 
out to divert the whale from stacking the barque, and perhaps said, *' This 
tale is like our tub to the whale." The comparison might have become 
popular, and it might gradually have been shortened into " A Tale of 
a Tub." 

This celebrated {urodaction is founded upon a simple and 
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obvious allegory, conducted with all the humour of Habelais, 
and without his extravagance. Its main purpose is to trace 
the gradual corruptions of the Church of Rome, and to exalt 
the English reformed church, at the expense both of the 
Eoman Catholic and Presbyterian establishments. It was 
written with a view to the interests of the High-church party, 
and it succeeded in rendering them the most important ser- 
vices ; for what is so important to a party in Britain, whether 
in church or state, as to gain the laughers to their side ? But 
the raillery was considered, not unreasonably, as too light for 
a subject of such grave importance ; and it cannot be denied, 
that the luxuriance of Swift's wit has, in some parts of the 
Tale, carried him much beyond the bounds of propriety. 
Many of the graver clergy, even among the Tories, and par- 
ticularly Dr. Sharpe, the Archbishop of York, were highly 
scandalized at the freedom of the satire ; nor is there any 
doubt that the offence thus occasioned, proved the real bar to 
Swift's attaining the highest dignities in the church. For 
similar reasons, the Tale of a Tub was hailed by the infidel 
philosophers on the Continent, as a work well calculated to 
advance the cause of scepticism ; and as such, was recom- 
mended by Voltaire to his proselytes. 

Although the authorship of the Tale was in part claimed 
by Swift's cousin, and this presumption was resented by Swifb, 
he far from openly avowed the production ; but Scott relates 
as an anecdote to be depended upon, that Mrs. Whiteway 
observed the Dean, in the latter years of his life, looking 
over the Tale, when suddenly closing the book, he muttered, 
in an unconscious soliloquy, '* Good God ! what a genius 
I had when I wrote that book !" Mrs. Whiteway begged 
the volume of the Dean, who made some excuse at the 
moment ; but, on recurrence of her birthday, he presented 
her with the book, inscribed, " From her affectionate cousin." 
On observing the inscription, she ventured to say, " I wish, 
sir, you had said, * the gift of the author,* " The Dean bowed, 
smiled good-humouredly, and answered, " No, I thank you," 
in a very significant manner. 

Notwithstanding the silence of the real author, no one 
appears to have entertained any doubt upon the subject. Of 
its effect Swift was himself sufficiently conscious, and points 
it out to Stella, though with the ambiguity he generally used 
in Vi^riting of his own publications, as the source of hif 
favourable reception with Lord Oxford's ministry. '* >iay, 
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manj talk of the you know what, but Gad, if it had not been 
for that, I should never have been able to get the success I 
have had ; and if that helped me to succeed, then that tame 
thing will be serviceable to the church." 

TEACT8, 1708.1709. 

I>iiring these years, Swift published several tracts. An 
Argument againtt abolishing Christianity is a piece of grave 
irony ; A Project for the Advancement of Beligion was dedi- 
cated to Lady Berkeley, who was a woman ot* strict piety, 
and highly respected by Swifb ; this is the only work to which 
he ever put his name. 

QUEEH ANNE'S FIFTY NEW CHURCHES IN LONDON 

SUGGESTED BY SWIFT. 

In the Dean*8 Project for the Advancement of Religion^ 
which treatise may, in some respects, be considered a se- 
quel to the humorous Argument against abolishing Chris* 
tianUy, the main argument for taking away the wicked 
from before the throne, that it might be established in 
righteousness, is obviously more laudable than capable of 
application to practical use. Swift's plan proposed censors 
or inspectors, who should annually make circuits of the 
kingdom, and report, upon oath, to the court or ministry, 
the state of public morals. With better chance of practical 
and effectual reform, the author recommends to the Court to 
discourage characters of marked and notorious impiety ; tc 
revise, with more attention to moral and religious qualifica- 
tions, the lists of justices of peace ; to suppress the gross in- 
decency and profaneness of the stage ; and to increase the 
number of churches in the city of London, The last of these 
useful and practical hints alone was attended to ; for, in the 
subsequent administration of ^qxXqj, fifty new churches were 
erected in the city of London, almost avowedly upon the sug- 
gestion of this pamphlet. The treatise was dedicated to Lady 
Berkeley, and appears to have been laid before Queen Anne by 
the Archbishop of York, the very prelate who had denounced 
to her private ear the author of the Tale of a Tub, as a divinir 
unworthy of church-preferment. The work was also com- 
mended in the Tatler, as that of a man whose virtues sit 
easy about him, and to whom vice is thoroughly contemptible, 
— who writes very much like a gentleman, and goes to heaven 
with a Very good mien. 
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SWIFT GOES OVER TO THE TORIES. 

The Doctor was dissatisfied with his Whig patrons, be- 
cause his livings were not in England ; and having been sent 
over on the affairs of the Irish clergy, in 1710, when he 
found the Whig ministry in a tottering condition, he tem- 
porized for a few months, till he saw their downfall was 
inevitable ; and then, without even the pretext of any public 
motive, but on the avowed ground of not having been suffi- 
ciently rewarded for his former services, he went over in the 
most violent and decided manner to the prevailing party. 
For their gratification he abused his former friends and 
benefactors with a degree of vinilence and rancour, to which 
it would be not too much to apply the term of brutality ; 
and in the end, when the approaching death of the Queen, 
and their internal dissensions made his services of more im- 
portance to his new friends, he openly threatened to desert 
them also, and retire altogether from the scene, unless they 
made a suitable provision for him ; and in this way he 
obtained the deanery of St. Patrick's, which, however, he 
always complained of as quite inadequate to his merits. 

It is a singular fact, we believe, in the history of this sort 
of conversion, that Swift nowhere pretends to say that he 
had become aware of any danger to the country from the 
continuance of the Whig ministry — nor ever presumes to 
call in question the patriotism or penetration of Addison, and 
the rest of his former associates, who remained faithful to 
their first professions. His only apology for this sudden 
dereliction of principle was a pretence of ill usage from the 
party, but of which no mention is made till that same party 
is overthrown. He temporized for some months, kept on 
fair terms with his old friends, and did n6t give way to his 
well-considered resentment, till it was quite apparent that 
his interest must gain by its indulgence. . He says, in his 
Journal to Stella, a few days after his arrival m London, in 
1710: — "The Whigs would gladly lay hold on me, as a twig 
while they are drowning, and their great men are making 
me their clumsy apologies. But my Lord Treasurer 
[Godolphin] received me with a great deal of coldness, 
which has enraged me so, that I am almost sowing revenge.*' 
In a few weeks after, — the change being by this time com- 
plete, — he takes his part definitively, and makes his ap- 
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proaches to Harley, in a manner which we should really 
imagine no rat oi the present day would have confidence 
enough to imitate. In mentioning his first interview with 
that eminent person, he says : — " I had prepared him hefore 
by another hand, where he was very intimate, and got myself 
represented (which I might justly do) as one extremely ill- 
used by the last ministry, after some obligation, because I 
refused to go certain lengths they would have . me." From 
the following passages of the Journal we gain these further 
sights into the conduct of this memorable conversation : — 

" Oct. 7. He [Harley] told me he must bring Mr. St. John and me 
acquainted.; and spoke so many things of personal kindness and esteem, 
that I am inclined to believe what some friends had told me, that he 
would do everything to bring m€ over. He desired me to dine with him 
on Tuesday ; and w^er four hours being with him, set me down at St. 
James's coffee-house in a hackney-coach. 

*' I must tell you a great piece of refinement in Harley. He charged 
me to come and see him often ; I told him I was loath to trouble him, 
in so much business as he had, and desired I might have leave to come 
at his levee ; which he immediately refused, and said, * That was no 
place for friends.' 

'* I believe, never was anything compassed so soon : and purely done 
by my personal credit with Mr. Harley ; who is so excessively ohligintj 
that I know not what to make of it, unless to show the rascals of the 
other party, that they used a man unworthily who had deserved better. 
He speaks all the kind things to me in the world. Oct. 14th. I stand 
with the new people ten times better than ever I did with the old, and 
forty times more caressed. 

' • Nov. 8th. Why should the Whigs think I came to England to leave 
them ! But who the devil cares what they think ? Am I under obli- 
gation in the least to any of them all ? Kot them, ungrateful dogs. I 
will make them repent their usage of me before I leave this place. 
They say the same thing here of my leaving tlie Whigs ; but they own 
they cannot blame me, considering the treatment I have had," &c. 

Again, in the Examiner, as he himself expresses it of his 
former friends and benefactors, he " libelled them all round." 
In his Journal to Stella he with triumph states things he 
was writing or saying to the people about Harley, in direct 
contradiction to his real sentiments. Thus he says : 

**I desired my Lord Radnor's brother to let my Lord know I would 
call on him at six, which I did ; and was arguing with him three hours 
to bring him over to us ; and I spoke so closely, that I believe he will 
be tractable. But he is a scoundrel ; and though I said I only talked 
from my love to him, I told a lie ; for I did not care if he were hanged : 
bat every one gained over is of consequence." 
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SWIFT AND PARTBIDQE THE ASTROLOGER. 

Among the pretenders to agtrology in the last century— 
and whose Almanack was published to our time — was John 
Partridge, who had the fortune to procure a ludicrous immor- 
tality by attracting the satire of Swift. The Dean, in 
ridicule of the whole class of astrological impostors, and of 
this man in particular, published his celebrated " Predictions 
for the Year 1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.," which, amongst 
other prognostications, announced an event of no less im- 
portance than the death of John Partridge himself, which he 
fixed to the 29ih of March, about eleven at night. The 
wrathful astrologer in his almanack for 1700 was at great 
pains to inform his loving countrymen, that Squire Bicker- 
staff was a sham name, assumed by a lying, impudent fellow, 
and that, " blessed be God, John Partridge was still living, 
and in health, and all were knaves who reported otherwise.*** 
This round denial did not save him from further molestation ; 
and The Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff, and several other 
treatises, appeared, greatly to the amusement of the public. 
At length poor Partridge, in an evil hour, had recourse to 
his neighbour, Dr. Yalden, who, in Bickerstaff Detected, or 
the Astrological Impostor Convicted, under Partridge's name, 
80 burlesqued his sufferings, through Bickerstaff 's prediction, 
as to make one of the most humorous tracts in this memo- 
rable controversy. In 1710, Swift published a famous pre- 
diction of Merlin, the British wizard, giving, in a happy 
imitation of the style of Lily, a commentary on some black- 
letter verses, most ingeniously composed in enigmatical refe- 
rences to the occurrences of the time. There were two inci- 
dental circumstances worthy of note in this ludicrous 
debate : 1st. The Inquisition of the Kingdom of Portugal 
took the matter as seriously as John Partridge, and gravely 
condemned to the flames the predictions of the imaginary 
Isaac Bickerstaff. 2ndly. By an odd coincidence, the Com- 
pany of Stationers obtained, in 1709, an injunction against 
any Almanack published under the name of John Partridge, 

* The secret of Bickerstaff's real name was probably for a time well 
kept, for poor Partridge, unwilling, m nn astrologer, to appear ignorant 
of anytliing, opens manfully on a false scent, in a letter, dated London, 
2nd April, 1708, addressed to Isaac Manley, postmaster of Ireland, 
who, to add to the jest, was a particular friend of Swift, his real tor- 
mentor. 
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as if the poor man had been dead in sad earnest. Swifl appears 
to have been the inventor of the jest; but Prior, Rowe, 
Steele, and other wits of the time, were in the confederacy, 
under whose attacks Partridge suffered for about two years. 

Swifb, in his Grub-street Elegy on the supposed Death of 
Partridge, after telling us that he was a cobbler, with much 
humour shows 

what analogy 

There is *twixt cobbling and astrology, 

How Partridge made his optics rise 

From a shoe-sole to reach the skies. 

If the reader should ever be strolling through the quiet village of 
Mortlake, on the southern bank of the Thames, and turns aside into the 
churchyard, he will find a black marble slab denoting in pompous Latin 
the styles of Partridge, physician to two kings (Charles II. and 
William III.), and one queen— Mary. Here also Partridge's birthplace 
is set down "apud East Sheen," but his name is not in the parish- 
raster. According to one Parker, his adversary. Partridge's real 
name was Hewson, a shoemaker by trade, but by choice a confederate 
and dependent of Old Gadbury, the knavish astrologer. In 1679, 
]^artridge conmienced business for himself ; but in King James's time, 
his almanacks grew so smart on Popery, that Sngland became too hut to 
hold Partridge, and he fled to Holland. He rettlrned at the Revolution, 
and married the widow of the Duke of Monmouth's tailor, who finally 
deposited him in the grave, and in 1715 adorned his monument at 
Mortlake. His Almanack {Merlinua Liberatits) was, however, con- 
tinned ; and in 1723, advertised "Dr. Partridge's Night Drops. Night- 
pills, &c., sold as before, by his widow, at the Blue Ball, in Salisbury- 
street, Strand." 

•'THE TATLER** ESTABLISHED. 

The most remarkable consequence of the predictions of 
Isaac Bickerstaff was the establishment of the Tatler. Swifb 
is said to have taken the name of Bickerstaff from a smith's 
sign, and added that of Isaac as an uncommon Christian ap- 
pellation. Tet it was said that a living person was actually 
found who owned both names. Swift was in the secret of 
Steele's undertaking from the beginning, though Addison 
only discovered it after the publication of the sixth number. 
Its wit and humour insured it instant success : Swift contri- 
buted several papers, and numerous hints in carrying on the 
work, until politics disturbed his friendship with the editor. 

DEATH OF SWIFTS MOTHEB. 

The Doctor returned to Ireland in the summer of 1709, 
dissatisfiedf with the broken promises of his ministerial friends. 



« 
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\U rcnumod bin wonir^d lifo at Lnraoor ; and not about oor- 
ri'^tin^ hin Tnh qfa Tub for a now editing ; but hin literary 
occupatiojiH wtTo l)rokun in upon by donitmtio aflliotion ; for 
in May, 1710, bo rocoivod tbo nuwH of bin alfbotionat^ 
tnotbor'n d(mtb, afbor long illnuM, " I bav© now/* bo patbo- 
tioally romarkH, *• lo*it ovory barrior botwoon mo and doath. 
(lod ^rmi I nmy livo to bo a« woU proparod for it a» I con- 
ildontly bt'liuvo nor to bavo boon I If tbo way to boavon bo 
tbrougn pioty, truib, juniico, tmd obaHty, sbo i» iboro!** 

HWIFT AT OIIELHKA. 

In 1710, wbon Swifb oamo to London, bo bad a country 
lodj^itig in (>burcb-lano, OboUoa, ovor against IJinbop Attor- 
bury : Hwift \\m loft tbin ouriou* record of bis walk from 
town : Cj t» 

„i\May l5, 1710. My way is tins: I loavo my bost gown 
and ponwig at Mrs. Vanbomrigb's [in HufHdk-stroot], tbun 
walk up tbo Pall Mall, tbrougb tlto Park, out at Huckinglmm 
House, and so to Obotsoa, a littlo be}'ond tbo oburob. 1 sot 
out about sunset, and got boro in somotbing less titan 
an bour : it is two good miles, and just 57'iH steps." — 
Journal to StMa, V V^^^ 

hi tbo sanu) Journal bo tbus records tbo fame of Obelsea 
butiH : ** !*ray are not tbo lino buns sold boro in our town ; 
wan it not r-r-r-r-r-r-raro Cbelsea Huns P'* 

From Obelsoa bo walked to Uury [l^orrv] street, 8t. 
JamesV, bis town lodging, wbieb bo tlnis details : 

•' 1 lodge in Pury-street, wbero 1 bavo tbe llrst-floor, a 
dining-room, and bedoban^ber, at eigbt sbillings a-woek| 
))liiguy deej), but I spend notbing for eating, never go to a 
tavern, and very seldom in a ooaeb ; yet, alter all, it will bo 
expensive.'*— »^wrw<l/ to I^Ma, 

We now bear of bim in connexion witb tbo Westminster 
eb«etion of tins year, llo writes to Htella: "October 6.— 
Tbis morning I)elaval came to see me, and wo wont to 
K miller's, wbo was not in town. In tbe way wo met tbo 
olcetors for parliament-men ; and tbo rubble eamo about our 
coafb crying 'A Colt! aStanbopel* «&e. We were afraid 
of a cload mi or our glasses broken, and so wore always of 
tbeir side." 

Tbe Demi wrote a ballad i\ill of puns on tbis Westminster 
election ; it would be curious, if it could bo recovered^ to be 
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preserved among those of Hanbury Williams, Burns, and 
Moore, as an example of an election-squib written by a dis- 
tinguished man— (iTffnnay.) 

During the time that Swifl remained in Enp;land on this 
occasion, he commenced the Journal to Stella which was ad- 
dressed in a series of letters to Miss Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, 
"but obviously intended for the former. The Journal, written 
as it is, chiefly in the morning and evening of each successive 
day of the most busy part of Swifl's life, aflbrds a picture as 
minute as it is evidently trustworthy of the events in which 
he was concerned, and the thoughts which arose out of them. 

" SID HAMETS ROD." 

This was a lampoon written by Swift on the occasion of 
Lord Gt)dolphin*s breaking his treasurer's stafl*, in a manner 
not very respectful to the Queen, his mistress. The Dean 
was now very vigilant in avenging the neglect with which he 
had been treated by the Whigs. He had resolved to stand 
by, an unconcerned spectator of the struggles of party. But 
let no man promise on his own neutrality. By 1st October, 
he had written a lampoon on Lord Godolphin, and on the 
4th, he was for the first time presented to Harley ; and it is 
remarkable, that on the very same day, he refused an invita- 
tion from Lord Halifax, thus making his option between 
those distinguished statesman. 

In the same paragraph which acquaints Stella with this 
first interview with the new prime minister. Swift announces 
that he has given his lampoon against Godolphin to the 
press, and already threatens "to go round with them all." 
By Harley Swift was introduced to St. John, (afterwards 
Lord Bolingbroke,) and the intercourse which he enjoyed 
with these ministers approached to intimacy with a progress 
more rapid than can well be conceived in such circumstances. 

Swift pressed the government, after he had received his 
Deanery, for one thousand pounds, to meet the expenses of 
his induction, and clear off his debts, and Bolingbroke got 
the Queen's warrant for the payment of this sum, in order to 
secure the Dean's attachment, after he had turned out 
Harley; yet Her Majesty's immediate death rendered the 
gift unavailing. 
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THE *'EXAMINKR" KaTABUHlfBD. 

Tho flmt and t\\o*t urgent point \\\ whioh tho Tories ro- 
quirml Hwifb^n tVMiMkncus wan inu aotuluot of thu Kmminar^ a 
poriodiottl pwpur, wluoh Ht. John hiinnolf, JMor, Dr. Froind, 
Kintf, and oihor Tory writorn, had ah'oady oomtnuneod. Thuir 
attayKK woro ruhlitnl to by tho H'^hi^ M^wuiupr, tho avowiKi 
nurpoite of whitm wait "to oonxuro tlui writintfii of othom, and 
to ^ivo all porMonn a ro-huaring, who had Mnuorud undor any 
unjuMt Monti'nciu of tho Ji^aminitfi** and during tho oxiittonoo 
of tho work, tho tank wan aooontplixhod witli groat ont^rgy and 



littlo nioroy. Not otdv Hachovoroll, but Prior, and Ht. John 
liiinxolf, w«ro attaokoif, and aovoroly natirixod. Hwift oon- 
duoUid tho Mx<mint*r for novon monthn, during whioh tinio, 
in tlio languago of llotnor, ho boro tho batUo upon bin Miniflo 
nhiold, and bv tho vigour of bin attaok, and dt'xtcrity of nin 
dofutn^o, innpirod his own party witli oo\irau:^i. and torrillod or 
diMoomfltod thono (diainpionn who »topt iVom tho onoinyV 
rankii for tho purpono of availing him. Unro>ttrainod ny 
tlumo oonitidorationii wliioh probably inlluonood tho gontlor 
mind of Addiiton, ho ongngod in diroot pomonul aontrovor»ty, 
and, not itatixllod with (urootinghiM artillory on tho main bo(ly 
of tlio onomy, lu^ ninglod out for his aim ))artiouhir and wolf- 
known individual!!. Wharton, wbono oharaotor laid him too 
opon to Muoh an attaok, wa« tho ilrxt of iho{o viotimx ; and 
(ildmixon goon ao far as to say that Jonailian Hwill was 
actually jjroforrod by Lord Wharton to bo ono of his ohap- 
lains, whioh ho ropaid by libolling his bonofiiotor in tho itU*- 
mninM'^ tmdor tho oharaotor of Vorros. Hut his rosontn^ont 
tigainst Lord Wharton wan still moro strongly indulgod, in 
his iiihort (JharaoUi* of that nobloman, drawn in tho kotniost 
strokos of satiro. 

Hundorland, Qodolphin, Cowpor, Walpolo, Somors, and 
Marlborough himsolf,suooossivoly booamo tho butts of Swift's 
bittor satiro in tho Mxamimr. 

A MODEL OOUIIT LETTER. 

Hwifb, writing to Addison upon his oxpootations of profor- 
mont, givos a nunnorial of what ho had in his thoughts upon 
Dr. Mouth's probond and sinoouro, upon whioh Lorn Halifax 
had writton to him as followi i 
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"October 6, 1709. 
"Sib, — Our friend Mr. Addison telling rae that he was to write to 
you to-night, I could not let his packet go away without letting you 
know how much I am concerned to find them returned without you. I 
am quite ashamed for myself and my friends, to see you left in a place 
80 incapable of tasting you ; and to see so much merit, and so great 
qualities unrewarded by those who are sensible of them. Mr. Addison 
and I are entered into a new confederacy, never to give over the pur- 
suit, nor to cease reminding those who can serve you, till your worth is 
placed in that light it ought to shine in. Dr. South holds out still, but 
he cannot be immortaL The situation of his prebend would make me 
doubly concerned in serving you, and upon all occasions that shall ofifer 
I will be your constant solicitor, your sincere admirer, and your unalter- 
able firiend. I am your most humble and obedient servant, 

" Haufax." 

Sir Walter Scott's note on the above is : " This letter 
firom Lord Halifax, the celebrated and almost professed patron 
of learning, is a curiosity in its way, being a perfect model 
of a courtier's correspondence with a man of letters — 
condescending, obliging, and probably utterly unmeaning. 
Swifl wrote thus on the back of the letter, I kept this letter 
as a true original of courtiers and court promises ; and, on 
the first leaf of a small printed book, entitled. Poesies Chre- 
tiennes de Mbns. Jollivet, he wrote these words, * Given me 
by my Lord Halifax, May 3, 1709. I begged it of him, and 
desired him to remember, it was the only favour I ever re- 
ceived from him or his party.' " 

Dr. South, Prebendary of Westminster, was then very in- 
firm, and far advanced in years. He survived, however, 
until 1716, and died aged 83. 

THE WINDSOR PROPHECY. 

Every one familiar with the romantic history of the streets 
of London will remember the startling episode of the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Thynne in the Hay market by foreigners, at the 
instigation of Count Koningsmark, with the view of securing 
the Lady Ogle, to whom Thynne had recently been married, 
and to her was imputed privity to the murder. This lady, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Joceline, second Earl of Northumber- 
land, and who was married three times, and twice a widow, 
before she was sixteen years old, was married within four 
months after the murder of Thynne, to Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. Thus early practised in matrimonial 
intri{^e, we find her thirty yeai*s afterwards the accomplished 
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organ of political intrigue ; the favourite and friend of Queen 
Anne, and the zealous partisan of the Whig party. In that 
character she became the object of Swift's pasquinade, " The 
Windsor Prophecy," which, though aimed at the Duchess of 
Somerset, and the destruction of her influence at Court, re- 
coiled upon the head of the author, prevented the Queen 
from making him a bishop, and banished him from her 
favour for the remainder of her reign. The meaning of the 
" Prophecy," and the keenness of its sarcasm, were of course 
readily understood and appreciated by contemporaries. Swift 
himself seems to have been highly pleased with it. He says, 
in one of his letters to Stella, " * The Prophecy' is an ad- 
mirable good one, and the people are mad for it." The above 
recital of the early history of the Duchess of Somerset will 
render it fully intelligible at the present day. Here is a 
specimen of Swift's virulence : 

** Now angry Somerset' her vengeance vows. 
On Swift's reproaches for her murder'd spouse : 
From her red locks her mouth with venom fills, 
And thence into the royal ear distils." 

After mentioning some incidents of the time, the " Windsor 
Prophecy" ends thus : 

''And dear England, if aught I understand. 
Beware of Carrots* from Northumberland ! 
Carrots, sown Thynne, a deep root may get, 
If so be they are in Sommer-set, 
Their conyngs mark thou ! for I have been told, 
They assasdne when young, and poison when old. 
Boot out those Carrots^ thou whose namef 
Is backwards and forwards always the same ! 
And keep close to thee always that nameij: 
Which backwards or forwards is almost the same. 
And England, woul^ thou be happy still, 
Bury those Carrots under a HilL"% 

An opportunity occurred of appointing Swift to the vacant 
see of Hereford, and he was recommended by the ministry : 
but the Duchess went in person to the queen, and, throwing 
herself on her knees, entreated, with tears in her eyes, that 
she would not give the bishopric to Swift ; at the same time 
presenting to her that excessively bitter copy of verses, The 

* Alluding to the Duchess of Somerset's red hair, 
f Anna Kegina. t Lady Masham. 

§ Lady Masham's maiden name. Conmiunicated by Mr. D. Jardine, 
to Notes and Queries, No. 125. 
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Windsor Prophecy. The queen, upon reading them, was stung 
with resentment at the very severe treatment which he had 
given to a ladj who was known to stand highly in her favour, 
and as a mark of her displeasure passed Swift by, and bestowed 
the bishopric on another. 

SWIFT'S SYMPATHY FOR HARRISON. 

William Harrison, who wrote " The Medicine — a Tale— for 
the Ladies," in No. 2 of the original Tatler, and some poems 
in Dodsley's and Nichols's collections, was an amiable person, 
to whom Swifb was very partial : he says of him in a letter to 
Stella, dated Oct. 13, 1710, " There is a young fellow here in 
town we are all fond of, and about a year or two from the 
university, one Harrison, a little pretty fellow with a great 
deal of wit, good sense, and good nature." When Swift dis- 
continued the TatlerSf Swift advised Harrison to continue 
them, promising him assistance ; and Harrison published about 
fifty-two numbers. Addison recommended him to a secretary- 
ship, at the treaty of peace at Utrecht, with an income of 
lOOOZ. a-year ; but poor Harrison received nothing, and when 
he returned to England, was 300Z. in debt, and without a 
shilling. In a letter to Stella, (Jan. 31, 1712,) Swift says : 

Harrison was with me this morning, we talked three hours, and then 
I carried him to court. When we went down to the door of my lodgings, 
I found a coach waiting for him. I chid him for it ; but he whispered 
me, it was impossible for him to do otherwise ; and in the coach he told 
me, he had not one farthing in his pocket to pay for it ; and therefore, 
took the coach for the whole day, and intended to borrow somewhere or 
other. So there was the Queen's minister, intrusted in affairs of the 
greatest importance, without a shilling in his pocket to pay a coach.* 

In the Journal to Stella, the illness and death of poor Har- 
rison are thus recorded in terms which do much honour to 
the heart of Swift : 

Feb. 12, 1712-13. ** I found a letter on my table last night, to tei) 
me that poor little Harrison was ill, and desired to see me at night ; but 
it was late, and I could not go till to-day. I went in the morning, and 
found him mighty ill, and got thirty guineas for him from Lord Boling- 
broke, and an order for an hundred pounds from the treasurer to be paid 



• This inadvertence, to use the mildest terra for it, has descended to 
a careless class of authors in our day. We have heard of calls from two 
yoang poets, each with the request, ** Lend me a sovereign : I have a 
cab at the door, and I owe the driver twelve shillings." 
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him to-morrow ; and I got him removed to Knightsbridge for the air. 
He has a fever, and inflammation on the lungs, but I hope will do well." 

13th. '^ '*I was to see a poor poet, one Mr. Drapier, in a nasty 
garret, very sick. I gave him twenty guineas ^m Lord Bolingbroke, 
and disposed the other sixty to two other authors, and desired a friend 
to receive the hundred pounds for poor Harrison, and will carry it to him 
to-morrow morning.* I sent to see how he did, and he is extremely ill ; 
and I am very much afflicted for him, as he is my own creature, and in a 
very honourable post, and very worthy of it. I am much concerned for 
this poor lad. His mother and sister attend him, and he wants nothing." 

1 1th. * * I tock Pamell this morning, and we walked to see poor Har- 
rison. I had the hundred pounds in my pocket. I told Parnell I was 
afraid to knock at the door ; my mind misgave me. I knocked, and his 
man in tears told me, his master was dead an hour before. Think what 
a grief this is to me ! I went to his mother, and have been ordering his 
funeral with as little cost as possible, to-morrow at ten at night. Lord 
Treasurer was much concerned when I told him. I could not dine with 
Lord Treasurer, nor anywhere else ,* but got a bit of meat towards 
evening. No loss ever grieved me so much : poor creature !" 

15th. *' At ten this night I was at poor Harrison's funeral, which I 
ordered to be as private as possible. We had but one coach with four 
of us ; and when it was carrying us home after the funeral, the traces 
broke, and we were forced to sit in it, and have it held up, till my man 
went for chairs, at eleven at night, in terrible rain. I am come home 
very melancholy, and will go to bed." — Mr. Singer's Notes to Spence'a 
Anecdotes, Second Edition, 1858. 

This is a page in Swift's history, to which his several 
editors have not given equal prominence : in their accusations 
of selfish misanthropy, Swift's sympathy for Harrison shines 
like " a rich jewel in the ^thiop's ear." 

POLITICAL INTRIGCTE IN SWIFTS DAYS. 

In the Dublin TTniversity Magazine for January, 1861, we 
find this lively picture : — 

There was a day in England when parties were moulded by the 
essays and pamphlets of some ''great hand," who primed the Prime 
Minister and led the town. Only turn to SwifCa JourvAd to Stdla^ 
covering those busy years of political intrigue from 1710 to 1713. He 
who reads those strange papers will be fascinated by the play of wit, and 
giddied by the whirl of change from "our society," which blackballs 
dukes to beefsteak and bad wine with the printer in the city. He will feel 
almost awfully the life and stir, and ever thronging and passionate pursuit 
of those gallant lords and splendid ladies, the youngest of whom has 



* Here is a case of a gentleman regularly appointed to a government 
post, but with his salary unpaid, relieved from the Treasury. We suspect 
that the list of grants from the Civil List of the present day will attest 
similar instances of ill-treatment. 
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been cold in the grsvt for more than a hundred years. " Also their love 
and their hatred, and their envy has now perished." But the anxious 
spirit of Harley ; the careless and magnificent genius of St. John ; the 
subtle- witted ladies who met to play ombre at Lady Betty Grermaine's, or 
Ma8ham*8, or to talk in the ante- room of some " lady, just after lying-in, 
the ugliest sight, pale, dead, old, and yellow, for want of her paint, but 
soon to be painted and a beauty again" — are alike susceptible to the 
spell which has been cast over them by that mysterious parson from 
Ireland. If the Whigs are to be lashed into fury ; if the profligacy of 
Wharton, or the covetousness of Marlborough, are to be made odious — if 
the war is to be rendered unpopular, and brought out from the blaze of 
glory with which it is illuminated — Dr. Swift fling^s off an '* Examiner," 
or goes to Barber with a '* Conduct of the Allies. The town rings with 
the pamphlet. The young bloods and Mohocks of the opposite party 
TOW personal vengeance against the author. The tantivy of High Church 
Tory squires of the country party rant out its arguments in the House. 
Dr. Swifk thinks for the Tory party, writes the Queen's speech (or at 
least re-touches it), and to a certain extent leads the country. 



SWIFT OBTAINS HIS DEANERY, 

Swifb arriyed in England in September, 1710, and remained 
nntil June, 1713. The ostensible object of his journey was 
the settlement of firstfruits and twentieths payable by the 
Irish clergy to the crown ; but he was still more anxious to 
get a bishopric or good benefice in England. He had the 
year before (1709) urgently entreated the Earl of Halifax 
for preferment, specifying particularly the reversion of Dr. 
South's prebend at Westminster. " Pray, my lord," he 
said, " desire Dr. South to die about the fall of the leaf." 
The leaves fell, but Dr. South remained ; and in November, 
Swifb again wrote to Halifax, soliciting his offices with the 
Lord President, that " if the gentle winter" did not carry off 
South, he might have the bishopric of Cork, which would 
soon be vacant, as the incumbent was then under the spotted 
fever. The spotted fever did its work as anticipated, but the 
bishopric was given, not to Swift, but to the Provost of 
Dublin College. From this moment may be dated Swift's 
hostility to Halifax and the Whigs. He threw himself into 
the arms of Harley and Bolingbroke, and became one of the 
sixteen brothers who dined weekly at each other's houses, to 
keep alive the Tory spirit, which was then gaining the as- 
cendancy. Swift was an invaluable ally, but his preferment 
was still retarded. The Tale of a Tub, which was the chief 
■ource of his fame, was an insuperable obstacle to his advance- 
meat ; and after having cast off the Whigs and materiallj 
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aided in reinstating the Tories in power — conferring also 
many acts of substantial kindness and favour on literary men 
— Swift was forced to return to his banishment in Ireland, 
with only that title which he has made immortal — ^the Dean 
of St. Patrick's. 

A CLERICAL RACE. 

Soon after Swift was made Dean .of St. Patrick's he was 
sitting one Sunday afternoon at the house of Dr. Kaymond, 
(with whom he had dined), at Trim, near Dublin. The bell had 
rung ; the parishioners had assembled for evening prayers, and 
Dr. Raymond was preparing to go to the church, which was 
scarce 200 yards from his house. " Raymond," said the 
Dean, " I'll lay you a crown I will begin prayers before you 
this afternoon." " I accept the wager," replied Dr. Raymond ; 
and immediately they ran as fast as they could towards the 
church. Raymond, who was much the nimbler man of the 
two, arrived first at the door; and when he entered the 
church walked directly towards the reading-desk. Swift 
never slackened his pace, but, running up the aisle, left Dr. 
Raymond behind him in the middle of it, and stepping into 
the reading-desk without putting on a surplice, or opening 
the prayer-book, began the liturgy in an audible voice, and 
continued to repeat the service sufficiently long to win the 
wager. — Lord Orr&nfa Remarks. 

" BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION." 

Swift received his deanery, which he ever held as a most 
inadequate reward, for his services to the Marlborough and 
Tory faction, in the course of 1713 ; but he had given his great 
offence to the Duchess nearly three years before, or immediately 
afber his venal quarrels with the Whigs for their not giving him 
church-promotion so rapidly as he wished. In the Ex€nniner 
of November 23, 1710, he published a paper reflecting most 
severely on the Duke of Marlborough's insatiable avarice and 
enormous peculations. The Duke, he said, had had 540,000^. of 
the public money for doing work for which a warrior of ancient 
Rome (an odd parallel) would have received only 994Z. 11^.10^.; 
and at the end of his paper there was an inuendo that the 
Duchess, in the execution of her office as mistress of the robes 
during eight years, had purloined no less than 22,000/. a year. 
Here is the account itself from the Exammer^ in a volume in 
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feplj to Sarah's, entitled Ths Other Side of the Queationy and 
published in the same year : 

A BiU of jRoman QraUtude. 

Imprim, £ «. d. 

For frankinoeiiBe, and earthen pots to bam it in . 4 10 

A bull for sacrifice 800 

An embroidered garment •••••••• 50 00 

A crown of laurel ..••••••••• 002 

A statue 100 

Atrophy 80 

1000 copper medals, value one halfpenny each . • 2 18 

A triumpnal arch 500 

A triumphal car, valued as a modem coach ... 100 

Casual chai^eB at the triumph 150 

£994 11 10 

A BiU of British Ingratitude. 

Imprim, £ 8. d, 

Woodstock 40,000 

Blenheim 200,000 

Post-office grant 100,000 

Mildenheiro 80,000 

Jewels, &c 60,000 

Pali-MaUgrant,t]MWe8tminsterrangership,&c. 10,000 

Employments 100,000 

£540,000 

The anonymous author of The Other Side of the Question 
does not name Swift, but says this account was drawn up many 
years ago in the Examiner , for the use of the Marlborough 
family, '' by one of th^ greatest wits that ever did honour to 
human nature." 

We agree with Mr. Hannay, {Essays from the Qtuirterly, 
p. 101,) that the above is one of the finest prose satires in the 
language. The following on Marlborough, is from one of the 
severest lampoons : 

'' Behold his funeral appears, — 
Nor widow's sighs nor orphan's tears. 
Wont at such times the heart to pierce, 
Attend the progress of the hearse. 
But what of that ? his friends may say. 
He had those honours in his day ; 
True to his profit and his pride, 
He made them weep before he died." 

THE DEAN IN HIGH FAVOUR. 

The Whig bishop Kennet gives an amusing account of 

D 2 
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Swifb'B importunities with hig friends, and of his somewhat 
arrogant and supercilious demeanour when he was high in 
court favour. The picture is evidently drawn from/ the life, 
though hy no very friendly hand. Under the date of No- 
vember, l7l3, Kennet enters in his Diary : 

Dr. Swift oame into the ooffee-houee, and had a bow fW>ro everyhody 
but me. When I came to the ante-ohamber to wait before prayeri, Dr. 
Swift wa8 the principal roan of talk and biisinege, and aoted ai a Matiter 
of Reque8t8. He waa solioiting the Karl of Arran to speak to hii 
brother, the Duke of Orroond, to get a chaplain's place eBtablished in the 

garrison of Hull for a clergyman m that neighbourhood, who had been 
ttely in jail, and published sermons to pay fees. He was promising 
Mr. Thorold to undertake with my Lord Treasurer that, aocoralng to his 
petition, he should obtain a salary of 200/. per annum as minister of the 
English church at Rotterdam. He stopped F. Gwynne, Esq., going in 
with a red baff to the Queen, and told him aloud he had something to say 
to him from the Lord Treasurer. He talked to the son of Dr. Davenant, 
to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket-book and wrote down several 
things as memoranda for him to do. He tumed to the fire and took out 
his gold watch, and telling him the time of day, complained it WM very 
late. A gentleman said he was too fast. ** How can I help it," said 
the Doctor, *'if the courtiers give me a watch that wont go right 1" 
Then he instructed a young nobleman that the best poet in England was 
Mr. Pope, a Papist, who had begun a translation of Homer into 
English verse, for which he must have them all subscribe ; *' for," says 
he, ** the author shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him." Lord Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came through tlie 
room beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him. Both went <^ juat before 
prayers. 

POPE'S FIRST LETTER TO SWIFT. 

Pope's correspondence with Swifb commenced at the close 
of 1713, and was continued without interruption for twenty- 
six years. Pope was then twenty-five, Swift foi'ty-six. One 
was barely struggling into the notice of the great ; the other 
had by his talents, and his unscrupulous use of them in 
political warfare, placed himself in a position to dictate to the 
proudest peers, and almost solely to pull down one govern- 
ment, and set up another. Pope, however, evinced his sagacity 
and penetration in his first letter to Swift. He saw how 
com{)lete]y his friend had sunk the divine in the wit, how 
keenly he relished a stroke of satire at the superior clergy and 
great politicians, and how accessible he was to that deferen- 
tial style of flattery which seemed equally to elevate Swift's 
character, talents, and influence. In this letter Pope replies 
to Swift's proposal of giving him twenty guineas to change 
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bis religion ; after making propositions for the salvation of 
certain souls, Pope adds : 

"There k but one more whose salvation I insist npon, and then I 
have done. Bat indeed it may prove of so much greater charge than 
all the restk that I will only lay the case before you and the ministry, 
and leave to their prudence and generosity what sum they think fit to 
bestow upon it. 

"The person I mean is Dr. Swift, a dignified clergyman, but one 
who by his own confession has composed more libels than sermons. If 
it be true, what I have heard often affirmed by innocent people, that too 
much wit is dangerous to salvation, this unfortunate gentleman must 
certainly be damned to all eternity. Bat I hope his long experience in 
the world, and frequent conversation with great men, will cause him (as 
it has some others) to have less and less wit every day. Be it as it will, 
I should not think my own soul deserved to be saved, if I did not en- 
deavour to save his ; for I have all the obligations in nature to him. 
He has brought me into better company than I cared for, made me 
merrier when I. was sick than I had a mind to be, and put me upon 
making poems, on purpose that he might alter them, &c. 

" I once thought I could never have discharged my debt to his kind- 
ness ; but have lately been informed, to my unspeakable comfort, that I 
have more than paid it all. For Mons. de Montagne has assured me 
'that the person who receives a benefit obliges the giver :' for since the 
chief endeavour of one friend is to do good to the other, he who ad- 
ministers |x>th the matter and the occasion, is the man who is liberal. At 
this rate it is impossible Dr. Swift should ever be out of my debt, 
as matters stand already. And for the future, he may expect daily 
more obligations from 

" His most faithful, affectionate, humble servant, 

" A. Pope." 

SWIFT AT HIS CLUBS AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Soon afber Queen Anne's accession, Swift, in one of his 
frequent excursions to London, formed that invaluable ac- 
quaintance with Addison, which party -spirit afterwards cooled, 
though it could not extinguish ; with Steele, with Arbuthnot, 
and with the other wits of the age, who used to assemble at 
ButtotCs coffee-house,^ 

* Button's ooffee- house, "over agunst Tom's, on the south side of 
Russell-street, Covent Garden," was established in 1712, and thither 
Addison transferred the company from Tom's. In July, 1713, a Lion's 
Head, "a proper emblem of knowledge and action, being all head and 
paws," was set up at Button's, in imitation of the celebrated Lion at 
Venice, to receive letters and papers for the Guardian, Here the wits 
of that time used to assemble ; and among them, Addison, Pope, Steele, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Count Viviani, Savage, Budgell, Philips, Davenant, 
and Colond Brett; and here it was that Philips hung up a birchen 
rod, with which he threatened to chastise Pope for " a biting epigram." 
*^CwnoMu of London, 
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Swifb'B importunities with hig friendg, and of hiu somewhat 
arrogant and superoilious demeanour when he was high in 
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to him from the Lord Treasurer. He talked to the son of Dr. Davenant, 
to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket-book and wrote down several 
things as memoranda for him to do. He tumed to the fire and took out 
his gold watch, and telling him the time of day, complained it was very 
late. A gentleman said he was too fast. *' How can I help it," said 
the Doctor, **if the courtiers give me a watch that wont go right?" 
Then he instructed a young nobleman that the best poet in England was 
Mr. Pope, a Papist, who had begun a translation of Homer into 
English verse, for which he must have them all subscribe ; *' for/' sayi 
be, '* the author shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guinea* 
for him." Lord Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came through the 
room beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him. Both went <^ juat before 
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POPE'S FIRST LETTER TO SWIFT. 

Pope's correspondence with Swift commenced at the close 
of 1713, and was continued without interruption for twenty- 
six years. Pope was then twenty-five. Swift forty-six. One 
was barely struggling into the notice of the great ; the other 
had by his talents, and his unscrupulous use of them in 
political warfare, placed himself in a position to dictate to the 
proudest peers, and almost solely to pull down one govern- 
ment, and set up another. Pope, however, evinced bis sagacity 
and penetration in his first letter to Swift. He saw how 
comi)letely his friend had sunk the divine in the wit, how 
keenly he relished a stroke of satire at the superior clergy and 
great politicians, and how accessible he was to that deferen- 
tial style of flattery which seemed equally to elevate Swift's 
character, talents, and influence. In this letter Pope replies 
to Swift's proposal of giving him twenty guineas to change 
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big religion ; after making propositions for the salvation of 
certain souls, Pope adds : 

"There is but one more whose salvation I insist npon, and then I 
have done. But indeed it may prove of so much greater charge than 
all the rest, that I will only lay the case before you and the ministry, 
and leave to their prudence and generosity what sum they think fit to 
bestow upon it. 

'*The person I mean is Dr. Swift, a dignified clergjnnan, but one 
who by bis own confession has composed more libels than sermons. If 
it be true, what I have heard often affirmed by innocent people, that too 
much wit is dangerous to salvation, this unfortunate gentleman must 
certainly be danmed to all eternity. Bat I hope his long experience in 
the world, and frequent conversation with great men, will cause him (as 
it has some others) to have less and less wit every day. Be it as it will, 
I should not think my own soul deserved to be saved, if I did not en- 
deavour to save his ; for I have all the obligations in nature to him. 
He has brought me into better company than I cared for, made me 
merrier when I. was sick than I had a mind to be, and put me upon 
making poems, on purpose that he might alter them, &c. 

" I once thouffht I could never have dbcharged my debt to his kind- 
ness ; but haye lately been informed, to my unspeakable comfort, that I 
have more than paid it all. For Mons. de Montagne has assured me 
'that the person who receives a benefit obliges the giver :' for since the 
chief endeavour of one friend is to do good to the other, he who ad- 
ministers |x>th the matter and the occasion, is the man who is liberal. At 
this rate it is impossible Dr. Swift should ever be out of my debt, 
as matters stand already. And for the future, he may expect daily 
more obligations from 

" His most faithful^ affectionate, humble servant, 

" A. Pope." 

SWIFT AT HIS CLUBS AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Soon after Queen Anne's accession, Swift, in one of his 
frequent excursions to London, formed that invaluable ac- 
quaintance with Addison, which party-spirit afterwards cooled, 
though it could not extinguish ; with Steele, with Arbuthnot, 
and with the other wits of the age, who used to assemble at 
Button^s coffee-house,^ 

* Button's ooffee- house, "over against Tom's, on the south side of 
Russell-street, Covent Garden," was established in 1712, and thither 
Addison transferred the company from Tom's. In July, 1713, a Lion's 
Head, "a proper emblem of knowledge and action, being all head and 
paws," was set up at Button's, in imitation of the celebrated Lion at 
Venice, to receive letters and papers for the Guardian. Here the wits 
of that time used to assemble ; and among them, Addison, Pope, Steele, 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Count Yiviani, Savage, Budgell, Philips, Davenant, 
and Colond Brett; and here it was that Philips hung up a birchen 
rod, with which he threatened to chastise Pope for " a biting epigram." 
''^CwriodtUi of London, 
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Pope, in Spencers Anecdotes^ has lefb a little picture of the 
wits at Button's : " Addison usually studied all the morning, 
then met his party at Button's ; dined there, and stayed fire 
or six hours, and sometimes far into the night. T was of 
the company for about a year," (probably 1713,) " but 
found it too much for me; it hurt my health, and so I 
quitted it." 

Of the commencement of Swift's club intercourse, Sheridan 
has given this characteristic sketch : 

The knot of witi used at thii time to asiemble at Button*8 ooifee- house ; 
and I had a singular account of Swift's first appearance there from 
Ambrose Philips, who was one of Mr. Addison*s little senate. He said 
that they had for several suooessiye days observed a strange clergyman 
come into the coffee house, who seemea utterly unacquainted with any 
of those who frequented it ; and whose custom it was to lay his hat 
down on a table, and walk backward and forward at a good paoe for 
half an hour or an hour, without speaking to any mortal, or seeming 
in the least to attend to anything that was goinff forward there. He 
then used to take up his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk away 
without opening his lips. After having observed this singular behaviour 
for some time, they concluded him to be out of his senses ; and the 
name that he went by among them was that of "the mad parson." 
This made them more than usually attentive to his motions ; and one 
evening, as Mr. Addison and the rest were observing him, they saw him 
oast his eyes several times on a gentleman in boots, who seemed to be 
just oome out of the country, and at last advanced toward him as in- 
tending to address him. They were all eager to hear what this dumb 
mad parson had to say, and immediately quitted their seats to get near 
him. Swift went up to the country gentleman, and in a very abrupt 
manner, without any previous salute, asked him, "Pray, sir, do you 
remember any gooa weather in the world ?" The country gentleman, 
after staring a little at the singularity of his manner, and the oddity of 
the question, answered, ''Yes, sir, I thank Gk>d, I remember a great 
deal of good weather in my time." — "That is more," said Swift, 
** than I can say ; I never remember any weather that was not too hot, 
or too cold ; too wet or too dry ; but, however God Almighty contrives 
it, at the end of the year 'tis all very well." Upon sayinff this, he took 
up his hat, and without uttering a syllable more, or taking the least 
notice of any one, walked out of the coffee-house ; leaving all those who 
had been spectators of this odd scene staring after him, and still mora 
confirmed in the opinion of his being mad. — Life of Swift, 

Sir Walter Scott gives, upon the authority of Dr. Wall, of 
Worcester, who had it from Dr. Arbuthnot himself, the 
following anecdote — less coarse than the version senerally 
told : Swift was seated by the fire at Button^s ; there was 
sand on the floor of the coflee-house ; and, Arbuthnot, with a 
design to play upon this original figure, offered him a letter 
which he had been just addressing, saying, at the same time^ 
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There — sand that." — "I have got no sand," answered 
Swift, — **but I can help you to a little gravel^ This he 
said so significantly, that Arbuthnot hastily snatched back 
his letter, to save it from the fate of the capital of Lilliput. 

The St, Jiames^Sf the Whig coffee-house, was near to if not 
upon the site of the present No. 87, St. James's-street : here 
Swift's letters were addressed, and those from Stella were 
inclosed under cover to Addison. Elliot, who kept the house, 
was on occasions, placed on a friendly footing with his dis- 
tinguished guests. In Swift's Journal to Stella, Nov. 19, 
1 710, we find : " This evening I christened our coffee-man, 
Elliot's child ; when the rogue had a most noble supper, and 
Steele and I sat amongst some scurvy company over a bowl 
of punch." At the St. James's foreign and domestic news 
was to be had. — {Tatler,) Here was preserved a letter of 
Stella's, in his Journal to whom Swift says : " I met Mr. 
Harley, and he asked me how long I had learned the trick of 
writing to myself? He had seen your letter through the 
glass-case at the coffee-house, and would swear it was my 
hand." He also tells Stella that in removing from the St. 
James's to Button's, he had altered for the better. 

The old Satwrday Club was another of Swift's resorts. He 
tells Stella, in 1711, there were " Lord-Keeper, Lord Rivers, 
Mr. Secretary, Mr. Harley, and I." Of the same Club he 
writes in 1713 : 

I dined with Lord Treasarer, and shall again to-roorrow, which is his 
day, when all the ministers dine with him. He calls it whipping day. 
It is always on Saturday ; and we do, indeed, usually rally him about 
his faults on that day. I was of the original club, when only poor 
Lord Rivers, Lord- Keeper, and Lord Bolingbroke came ; but now 
Ormond, Anglesey, Lord Steward, Dartmouth, and other rabble intrude, 
and I scold at it ; but now they pretend as good a title as I ; and, 
indeed, many Saturdays I am not there. The company being too many, 
I don't love it.* 

In the same year. Swift framed the rules of the Brothers* 
Club, which met every Thursday. " The end of our Club," 

* Swift appears to have thought little of WilVs, and its frequenters. 
He used to say, " the worst conversation he ever remembered to have 
heard in his life was at Will's coffee-house, where the wits (as they were 
called) used formerly to assemble ; that is to say, five or six men who 
had writ plays or at least prologues, or had a share in a miscellany, 
oame thither, and entertained one another with their trifling composures, 
in so important an air as if they had been the noblest efforts of human 
nature^ or that the fate of kingdoms depended on them." 
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gays Swifb, '' in to advance conversation and friendship, and 
to reward learning without interest or recommendation. We 
take in none hut men of wit or men of interest; and if we go 
on as we hegan, no other cluh in this town will he worth 
talking of." The Journal about this time is very full of 
Brothers Arran and Dupplin, Masham and Ormond, Bathurst 
and Harcourt, Orrery and Jack Hill, and other Tory mag- 
nates of the Club, or society, as Swift preferred to call it. 
We find him entertaining his "brothers" at the Thatched 
House Tavern, at the cost of seven good guineas. Swift was 
an influential member: he writes, February, 1712 : 

"We are now, in all, nine lords and ten oomnionem. The Duke of Bean- 
fort had the confidence to propose his brother-in-law, the Earl of Danby, 
to be a member; but I opposed it so warmly that it was waived. 
Danby is not above twenty, and we will have no more boys ; and we. 
want but two to make up our number. I stayed till eight, and then 
we all went away soberly. The Duke of Ormond's treat last week cost 
20/., though it was only four dishes, and four without a dessert ; and I 
bespoke it, in order to be cheap. Tet I could not prevail to change 
the house. Lord- Treasurer is in a rage with us for being so extravagant ; 
and the wine was not reckoned, neither, for that is always brought in 

by him that is president." 

* « • • • 

''Our society does not meet now, as usual; for which I am blamed,*' 
he writes in 1718 ; " but till Lord-Treasurer will agree to give us money 
and employments to bestow, I am averse to it, and he gives us nothing 
but promises. We now resolve to meet but once a fortnight, and have a 
committee every other week of six or seven to consult about doing tome 
good. I proposed another message to Lord- Treasurer by three principal 
members, to give a hundred guinea* to a certain person, and they are to 
urge it as well as they can.** 

In 1714, Swift was again in London, and formed, with 
Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, the Scriblerus Club, to which 
the world owes The Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of the Parish, 
written in ridicule of Burnefs History of his own Times, and 
perhaps the germs of Oulliver. 

Swift was great at the October Club of country Members 
of Parliament, who were for immediately impeaching every 
leader of the Whig party, and for turning out, without a 
day's grace, every placeman who did not wear their colours, 
and shout their cries. The Dean was employed to talk over 
those of the Club who were amenable to reason ; and there 
are allusions to such negotiations in more than one passage 
of the Journal to Stella, in 1711. The Club met at the 
Bell, afterwards the Crown, in King-street, Westminster: it 
was named from the fondness of the members for October ale. 
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SWIFT AND THE MOHOCKa 

The Mohocks were a society formed by young rakehells of 
the town ; the president was " the Emperor of the Mohocks," 
and wore as his badge of office, a crescent engraven upon his 
forehead. Their avowed design was mischief : after drinking 
themselves mad, they would sally forth, knock down, stab, 
cut, and carbonado all peaceful passengers they could over- 
take. Swift half doubted, yet went in some apprehension of 
these gentlemen. He writes : — 

Here is the devil and all to do with these Mohocks. Grub-street 
papers about them fly like lightning, and a list printed of nearly eighty 
put into several prisons, and all alive ; and I begin to think there is no 
truth, or veiy little, in the whole story. He that abused Davenant was 
a drunken gentleman ; none of that gang. My man tells me that one 
of the lodgers heard in a coffee-house, publicly, that one design of the 
Mohocks was upon me, if they could catch me ; and though I believe 
nothing of it, I forbear walking late ; and they have put me to the 
charge of some shillings already. — Jownud to Stella^ 1712. 

Swift mentions, among their villanies, " two of the Mo- 
hocks caught a maid of old Lady Winchilsea's at the door 
of her house in the Park with a candle, and had just 
lighted out somebody. They cut all her face, and beat her 
without any provocation." A proclamation was made for 
the suppression of the Mohocks, but with little effect : Swift 
exclaims, •* They go on still, and cut people's faces every 
night ! but they shan't cut mine ; — I like it better as it is." 

WHO WAS VANESSA? 

The young woman Esther Vanhomrigh, who lived five 
doors from Swift's lodging in Bury-street, and who flattered 
him and made love to him most desperately. The Dean 
romantically called her Vanessa. Stella appears to have 
scented- this lady as her rival from the first. Her mother, 
Mrs Vanhomrigh, was the widow of a Dutch merchant who 
held lucrative appointments in King William's time ; the 
family settled in London in 1709, and had a house in Bury- 
street. In one of his letters Swift tells Stella that he has 
** visited a lady just come to town," whose name somehow 
is not mentioned. The Dean did not keep Stella's letters to 
him in reply to those he wrote to her, so that we can only 
infer her reception of the above intelligence from Swift's own 
letters, which Stella kept very carefully. In one, he enters 
a query of hers — '* What do you mean ' that boards near me, 
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that I dine with now and then ?* What the deuce ! You 
know whom I have dined with every day since I left you, 
better than I do." Swift, of course, has not the slightest 
idea of what she means ; but in a few letters more the Doctor 
tells Stella that he has been to dine " gravely" with a Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh ; then that he has been to " his neighbour ;" 
then that he has been unwell, and means to dine for the 
whole week with his neighbour ! Stella was quite right in 
her previsions : she saw from the very first what was going 
to happen. The rival is at the Dean's feet. The pupil and 
teacher are reading together, and drinking tea together, and 
going to prayers together, and learning Latin together. 

Swift kept up the intimacy after he left his lodgings in 
Bury -street ; for in 1710, when he lodged at Chelsea, we find 
him leaving his gown and periwig at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's, 
who had now removed to Suffolk-street. Again, the Dean 
says : " I am so hot and lazy after my morning's walk, that 
I loitered at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's, where my best gown and 
periwig was, and out of mere idleness dine there, very often ; 
80 I did to-day." — Journal to Stella, 

Esther Vanhomrigh was under twenty years * of age, not 
remarkable for beauty, but well educated, lively, graceful, 
spirited ; and, unfortunately for Swift, with a taste for reading. 
He became the director of her studies, and their friendly 
intercourse was continued until Miss Vanhomrigh made a 
declaration of affection for him, and proposed marriage. How 
that declaration was received is related in Swift's poem of 
Cadenus and Vanessa, Cadenus is decamps (dean) by trans- 
posal of letters. His portrait of the lady is not to be trusted. 
Lord Orrery tells us that 

*' Vanessa was excessively vain. The character given of her by Cadenus 
is fine painting, but in general fictitious. She was fond of dress ; ini- 
patient to be admired ; very romantic in her turn of mind ; superior, in 
her own opinion, to all her sex ; full of pertness, gaiety, and pride ; not 
without some agreeable accomplishments, but far from being either 
beautiful or genteel ; . . . : happy in the thoughts of being reported 
Swift's concubine, but still aiming and intending to be his wife." 

In poor Vanessa's vehement expostulatory verses and 
letters to Swift, she adores him, admires him, and only prays 
to be admitted to lie at his feet. She writes : — 

"You bid me be easy, and you would see me as often as you could. 
You had better have said, as often as you can get the better of your in- 
clinations so much ; or as often as you remember there was such a one 
in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, yoa will not -be 
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made uneasy by me long. It is impossible to describe what I have 
sufTered since I saw you last : I am sure I could have borne the rack 
much better than those killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes I 
have resolved to die without seeing you more ; but those resolves, to 
your misfortune, did not last long ; for there is something in human 
nature that prompts one so to find relief in this world I must give way 
to it, and beg you would see me, and speak kindly to me ; for I am 
sore you'd not condemn any one to suffer what I have done, could you 
but know it. The reason I write to you is, because I cannot tell it to 
you, should I see you, for when I begin to complain, then you are 
angry, and there is something in your looks so awful that it strikes me 
dumb. Oh 1 that you may have but so much regard for me left that 
this complaint may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as ever I 
can ; did you but know what I thought, I am sure it would move you 
to forgive me ; and believe I cannot help telling you this and live." 

The lady's proposal of marriage was declined : but the Dean 
from vanity, or fondness, or both, had not sufficient firmness 
to relinquish their affectionate intercourse. 

Swift now returned to Ireland, and conscious of his im- 
prudence, endeavoured to limit, as much as possible, the cor- 
respondence between himself and Vanessa, probably expecting 
that their attachment would be diminished by absence ; but 
he was mistaken : she wrote to him frequently, and com- 
plained bitterly of his not replying to her letters. 

At length Mrs. Vanhomrigh died : her two sons died soon 
afberwards ; and the circumstances of the two sisters being 
somewhat embarrassed, they resolved to retire to Ireland, 
where their father had left a small property, near Cellbridge. 
We have seen that Stella had been from the first suspicious 
of the intercourse in Bury-street; and in 1714, Vanessa 
arrived in Dublin, to the annoyance of the Dean, and dread 
of Stella, Swift saw her very seldom : he introduced to 
her Dean Winter, a gentleman of fortune, and suitor 
for her hand; but this, and a similar offer, were rejected. 
Stella's jealousy at length became so restless, that Swift is 
said to have consented to their marriage, and the ceremony 
was performed in 1716, in the garden of the Deanery, by the 
bishop of Clogher ; but Swift never acknowledged the marriage. 
Her subsequently signing her will with her maiden name 
" Esther Johnson" disproves her marriage with Swift ; but 
this fact, though known to his biographers, was not allowed 
its due weight against such strong positive evidence as exists 
on the other side. 

In 1717, Vanessa and her sister retired to Marley Abbey, 
near Oellbridge, of which retreat a Correspondent of Sir Walter 
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Scott^s furnished him with the materials on which to found 
the following passage : — 

*' Marley Abbey is built much in the form of a real cloister, especially 
in its external appearance. An aged man (upwards of ninety, by his 
own account), showed the grounds to my Correspondent. He was the 
son of Mrs. Vanhomrigh's gardener, and used to work with his father in 
the garden while a boy. He remembered the unfortunate Vanessa well ; 
and his account of her corresponded with the usual description of her 
person, especially as to her embonpoint. He said she went seldom 
abroad, and saw little company : her constant amusement was reading, 

or walking in the garden She avoided company, and was always 

melancholy, save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed 
happy. The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said that when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean she 
always planted with her own hand a laurel or two against his arrivaL 
He showed her favourite seat, still called * Vanessa's bower.' Three or 

four trees and some laurels indicate the spot There were two 

seats and a rude table within the bower, the opening of which commanded 

a view of the Liffey In this sequestered spot, according to the 

old gardener's account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, with 
books and writing materials on the table before them. 

''But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in 

wldch she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those ex- 
pectations of a union with the object of her affections — to the hope of 
which she had clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct towards her. 
The most probable bar was his undefined connexion with Mrs. Johnson, 
which, as it must have been perfectly known to her, had, doubtless, long 
elicited her secret jealousy, although only a single hint to that puipose is 
to be found in their correspondence, and that so early as 1713, when she 
writes to him — then in Ireland — ' If you are very happy, it is ill-natured 
of you not to tell me so, except 'tis what is inconsistent with mine.* Her 
silence and patience under this state of uncertainty for no less than eight 
years, must have been partly owing to her awe of Swift, and partly, 
perhaps, to the weak state of her rival's health, which, from year to year, 
seemed to announce speedy dissolution. At length, however, Vanessa's 
impatience prevailed, and she ventured on the decisive step of writing 
to Mrs. Johnson herself, requesting to know the nature of that con- 
nexion. Stella, in reply, informed her of her marriage with the Dean ; 
and full of the highest resentment against Swift for having given another 
female such a right in him as Miss Vanhomrigh's inquiries implied, she 
Bent to him her rival's letter of interrogatories, and, without seeing him, 
or awaiting bis reply, retired to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. 
Every reader knows the consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms 
of fury to which he was liable, both from temper and disease, rode 
instantly to Marley Abbey. As he entered the apartment, the sternness 
of his countenance, wliich was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer 
passions, struck the unfortunate Vanessa with such terror that she could 
scarce ask whether he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a 
letter on the table, and, instantly leaving the house, remounted his horse, 
and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she only 
found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. She sunk 
at once under the disappointment of the delayed, yet cherished hopes 
which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained 
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wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. How long she 
survived the last interview is uncertain, but the time does not seem to 
have exceeded a few weeks." — ^And she died in 1723. 

When Vanessa died, and Stella heard that Swift had 
written beautifully regarding her, " That does not surprise 
me," said Stella, " for we all know that the Dean could write 
beautifully about a broomstick.'* 

SWIFT'S ANTIPATHY TO PROJECTORS. 

This unconquerable aversion of the Dean is traceable to 
the ill success of the speculative and expensive projects of 
his uncle Godwin, by which he became greatly embarrassed. 
One of these projects was the iron manufactory at Swandling- 
bar, which the Dean sarcastically describes, in his Essay on 
" Barbarous Denominations in Ireland," as " a most witty 
conceit of four gentlemen, who ruined themselves with this 
iron project. 8w, stands for 8wift, And, for Sanders, Ling. 
for Darling, and Bar for Barry. Methinks I see the four 
loggerheads, sitting in consult, like Smecfgrnnuus, each gravely 
contributing a part of his own name, to make up one for their 
place in the iron work ; and could wish they had been hanged 
as well as undone for their wit." He strongly expressed 
similar feeling upon the following occasion : — 

" The Dean was at Holyhead, waiting for a fair wind to sail for Ire- 
land, when one Welldon, an old seafaring man, sent him a letter that be 
had found out the Longitude, and would convince him of it ; to which 
the Dean answered, in writing, that if he had found it out he must 
apply to the Lords of the Admiralty, of whom, perhaps, one might be 
found who knew something of navigation, of which he was totally 
ignorant ; and that he never knew but two projectors, one of whom 
(meaning bis uncle Godwin) ruined himself and family, and the other 
hanged himself; and desired him to desist, lest one or other might 
happen to him." — Swiftiana. The other unfortunate projector was pro- 
bably Joseph Beaumont^ often mentioned in Swift's Jounial, who com- 
mitted suicide. 

That monstrous scheme of commercial gambling, which 
reached its climax in 1720, in " the South Sea Bubble,** was 
unsparingly lashed by Swift*s satire. The caricatures of the 
Bubble, its knaves and fools, have become rare, and shut up 
in the cabinets of print-collectors, but Swift*s satire is acces- 
sible to all : well may he exclaim, comparing Exchange Alley 
to a gpulf in the South Sea, 

" Subscribers here by thousands float, 
And jostle one another down, 
£ach paddling in his leaky boat, 
And here they fish for gold, and drown,* 
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STELLA TO SWIFT. 

The following verses were composed and sent by Stella- 

To Dr. Stoift <m Kia Birthday, November ZO, 1721. 

'* St Patrick's Dean, your counties pride^ 
My early and my only guide. 
Let me among the rest attend, 
Tour pupil and your humble friend, 
To celebrate in female strains 
The day that paid your mother's pains ; 
Descend to take that tribute due 
In gratitude alone to you. 
When men began to call me fair, 
You interpos'd your timely care ; 
Tou early taught me to despise 
The ogling of a coxcomb's eyes ; 
Shew'd where my judgment was misplac'd ; 
Befin'd my fancy and my taste. 
Behold that beauty just decay'd 
Invoking art to Nature's aid ; 
Forsook by her admiring train 
She spreads her tatter'd nets in vain ; 
Short was her part upon the stage ; 
Went smoothly on for half a page ; 
Her bloom was gone, she wanted art, 
As the scene chang'd, to change her part ; 
She, whom no lover could resist, 
Before the second act was hiss'd. 
Such is the fate of female race 
With no endowihents but a face 1 
Before the thirti'th year of life 
A maid forlorn, or hated wife. 
Stella, to you, her tutor, owes 
That she has ne'er resembled those ; 
Kor was a burden to mankind 
With half her course of years behind. 
fou Ixmght how I might youth prolong 
By hnowmg what wa>8 right and wrong / 
How from my heart to bring suppKes 
Of lustre to my fading eyes ; 
How soon a heauteous mind repairs 
The loss of chang'd or falling hairs; 
How wit and virtue from within 
Send out a smoothness o'er the skin 1 
Your lectures cou'd my fancy fix, 
And I can please at thirty- six 1 
The sight of Ghloe at fifteen 
Coquetting, gives me not the spleen, 
The idol now of every fool 
'Till time shall make their passions oool ; 
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When tambling down timers steepy hiO^ 
While Stblla holds her station stilL 
Oh ! turn your precepts into laws, 
Kedeem the women's rain'd cause, 
Betrieve lost empire to her sex, 
That men may bow their rebel necks. 
Long be the day that gave you birth 
Sacred Uifriendshvp, wit, and mirth / 
Late dying may you cast a shred 
Of your rich mantle o'er my head ; 
To bear with dignity my sorrow, 
One day cUone, then die to-morrow P 



SWIFTS ATTACHMENT TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

How dearly the Dean loved Oxford, in whom were many 
qnalities deserving of such attachment, appears from a thou- 
sand expressions in his letters and journal. The despair which 
he expresses at his being wounded by Guiscard is like that 
of a brother mourning for a brother. Swift retained to his 
dying day, as a sacred relic, the penknife with which the 
wound was inflicted ; and it would seem, that, on one occasion, 
he secured his friend's life from a dangerous attempt of the 
same kind, at the hazard of his own. Lady Masham, by 
whose secret influence Oxford had been displaced, wrote to 
conjure by his charity and compassion for the Queen, not to 
desert her cause at this crisis ; and Barber was commissioned 
by Bolingbroke to inform Swifb that he would reconcile him 
with the Duchess of Somerset. These flattering proposals 
seemed to open a prospect full upon the path of honour, am- 
bition, and preferment. But almost the next post brought a 
letter from Lord Oxford, now dismissed and going alone to 
bis seat in Herefordshire, requesting Swifb to accompany him. 
His gratitude and his affection for Lord Oxford did not allow 
him to hesitate a moment in accepting the invitation of the 
disgraced minister, and he wrote immediately to Ireland to 
get an extension of his leave of absence, which was now nearly 
expired, to enable him to do so. " I meddle not with his 
faults, as he was a minister of state," are his manly expres- 
sions ; " but you know his personal kindness to me was exces- 
sive ; he distinguished and chose me above all men when he 
was great ; and his letter to me the other day was the most 
moving imaginable." 

Within three days the death of Queen Anne and the acces- 
sion of George I. put an end to the power of the Tories. Lord 
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Oxford was arrested and imprisoned, and Swift wrote to him 
with a touching earnestness to request that he might he per- 
mitted to attend him in his confinement. Lord Oxford how- 
ever refused to accede to his request. Bolinghroke and 
Ormond fled to France, and Swift returned to Ireland. 

Harley, who, though he maintained the most friendly and 
confidential intercourse with Swift, seems not at first to have 
properly appreciated his character, or understood his views, 
sent him a note for 50/., which Swift indignantly returned, 
and ohstinately refused his invitation till he had made an 
apology. It was in this hour of trial that Ajhuthnot used 
the memorahle expressions: — **Dean Swift keeps up his 
nohle spirit, and, though like a man knocked down, you may 
behold him still with a stern countenance, and aiming a blow 
at his adversaries." 



DRAPIER'S LETTERa 

In 1723, there being a scarcity of copper coin in Ireland, 
George I. granted to William Wood a patent right to coin 
farthings and halfpence to the amount of 108,000/. The grant 
was made without consulting the lord-lieutenant or privy 
council of Ireland : it had been obtained by the influence of 
the Duchess of Kendal, the king's mistress, who was to have 
a share of the profits. The Irish parliament remonstrated, 
of which no notice was taken, when a voice was heard which 
apparently arose from one of the trading classes : a letter was 
pubUshed signed " M'. B., drapier [draper], Dublin," and was 
followed by five or six more. The effect of these letters is 
known. AH Ireland was roused. No one would touch the 
contaminated coin. A reward of 300Z. was offered for the 
discovery of the author of the Drapier's fourth letter. A bill 
against the printer was about to be presented to the grand 
jury, when the Dean addressed to them " Some seasonable 
Advice ;" and the memorable quotation from Scripture was 
circulated, " And the people said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan 
die, who hath wrought this great salvation in Israel ? God 
forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of his head 
fall to the ground ; for he hath wrought with God this day. 
So the people rescued Jonathan that he died not." The grand 
jury wrote "ignoramus" on the bill, and Judge Whitshed 
coiild only vent his rage by dismissing them. Ultimately the 
patent was withdrawn, and Wood was compensated by a grant 
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of 3000Z. yearly for twelve years. Thus victoriously termi- 
nated the first grand struggle for the independence of Ireland. 
Some interesting traits of Swifb^s presence of mind on this 
occasion are related. He went to the levee of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, hurst through the circle with which he was surrounded, 
and, in a firm and stern voice, demanded of Lord Carteret the 
meaning of these [^verities against a poor industrious trades- 
man, who had published two or three papers designed for the 
good of his country. Carteret, to whom Swifb was personally 
well known, and who could have no doubt of his being 
the author of the Drapier'a Letters, evaded the expostulation 
by an apt and elegant quotation from Virgil : — 

^'Bes dura^ et regui novitas, me talia cogant 
Moliri." 

The courtly circle, astounded at the daring conduct of Swifb, 
were delighted and reassured by the lord-lieutenant's presence 
of mind and urbanity. 

A servant, named Bobert Blakeley, whom the Dean in- 
trusted to copy out and convey to the press the Drapier*9 
Letters, chanced one evening to absent himself without leave. 
His master charged him with treachery, and, upon his ex- 
culpation, insisted that at least he neglected his duties as a 
servant, because he conceived his master was in his power. 
"Strip your livery," he commanded, "begone from the Deanery 
instantly, and do the worst to revenge yourself that you dare 
do." The man retired, more grieved that his master doubted 
his fidelity, than moved by this harsh treatment. He was 
replaced at the intercession of Stella ; and Swift afterwards 
rewarded his fidelity, by the oflfice of verger in the cathedral 
of St. Patrick's. It is also related that while Harding, the 
printer, was in jail. Swift actually visited him in the disguise of 
an Irish country clown, or spalpeen. Some of the printer's 
family or friends, who ohanc^ to visit him at the same time, 
were urging him to earn las own release, by informing against 
the author of the Drapier's Letters, Harding repl ied steadily, 
that he would rather perish in jail before he would be guilty 
of such treachery and baseness. All this passed in Swift's 
presence, who sat beside them in silence, and heard, with ap- 
parent indifference, a discussion which might be said to involve 
bis ruin. He came and departed without being known to any 
one but Harding. 
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THE DEAN VERY POPULAR. 

The Drapier's head became a sign, his portrait was engraved, 
woven upon handkerchiefs, struck upon medals, and displayed 
in every possible manner, as the liberator of Ireland. A club 
was formed in honour of the patriot, who held regular meet- 
ings to commemorate his excellences, study his doctrines, and 
carouse to his health. To the honour of the warmhearted 
and generous people for whom he exposed his safety, the sun 
of Swift's popularity shone unclouded even after he was in- 
capable of distinguishing its radiance. While he was able to 
go abroad, a thousand popular benedictions attended his steps, 
and if he visited a town where he was not usually resident, 
his reception resembled that of a sovereign prince. The 
filipfbtest idea of personal danger to the Dean, for by that 
title he was generally distinguished, aroused a whole district 
in his defence ; and when, on one occasion, Walpole meditated 
his arrest, his proposal was checked by a prudent friend, who 
inquired if he coidd spare ten thousand soldiers to guard the 
messenger who should execute so perilous a commission. 

At the lord mavor's entertainment, the archbishop publicly 
charged Swift with having inflamed the prejudices of the 
people against him. " I inflame them !" retorted Swift, con- 
scious of his power among the lower orders, " had I lifted my 
fmger, they would have torn you to pieces," — ft threat which 
he afterwards expressed in poetry. 

One of the latest, as well as the most eloquent panegyrics 
which have decorated his monument, occurs in A Sketch of 
tJie State of Ireland^ 1810, and is a just and concise character 
of the Dean of St. Patrick's, viewed as an Irish patriot : 

" On tkis gloom one luminary rose, and Ireland worahipped it with 
Persian idolatry ; her true patriot — her first, almost her last. Sagacious 
and intrepid — he saw, he dared ; above suspicion, he was trusted ; 
above envy, he was beloved ; above rivalry, he was obeyed. His wisdom 
was practical and prophetic — remedial for the present, warning for the' 
future ; he first taught Ireland that she might become a nation, and 
England that ahe must cease to be a despot. But he was a churchman. 
HIh gown impeded his course, and entangled his efforts, — guiding a 
senate, or heading an army, he had been more than Cromwell, and Ire- 
land not Ie5)s than England. As it was, he saved her by his courage^ 
improved her by his authority — ^adorned her by his talents — and exalted 
her by his fame. His mission was but of ten years ; and for ten years 
only did his personal power mitigate the government ; but though no 
longer feared by the great, he was not forgotten by the wise ; his in- 
fluence^ like his writings, has survived a century ; and the foundations 
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of wfaatevo* prosperity we have since erected, are laid in the disinterested 
and magnanimous patriotism of Swift.*'* 



GULLIVEE'S TRAVELS. 

In his retirement with Stella and Mrs. Dingley, a country 
house helonging to Dr. Sheridan, about seven miles from 
Kells, Swift occupied himself in finishing, correcting, amend- 
ing, and transcribing Gulliver^s Travels, to be published, he 
intimated, so soon as he could find a printer courageous enough 
to venture his ears. He admitted Sheridan to this secret 
labour; but when Tickell expressed curiosity to see the 
treatise on which he was at work, he frankly informed him, 
that it totally disagreed with his notions of persons and 
things, and, as if conscious of writing to a Secretary of State, 
he adds, it would be impossible for Mr. Tickell to find his 
treasury of waste papers without searching nine houses, and 
then sending to him for the key. Having completed this 
celebrated work, the Dean resolved, for the first time since 
the death of Queen Anne, to revisit England, a purpose which 
he accomplished in spring, 1726. 

Bolingbroke, now returned from his exile. Pope, Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Bathurst, and other old friends, received him with open 
arms, and with the melancholy pleasure of sailors who meet 
afler a shipwreck, from which they have escaped by different 
means. 

In July, the Dean received letters informing him that 
Stella was in a rapid decline. Swift hastened to Ireland, 
was there received with all honours ; bells were rung, bonfires 
kindled, and a body of the most respectable citizens escorted 
their patriot in a sort of triumphal procession from the shore 
to the Deanery. But he was yet more gratified by finding 
that Mrs. Johnson was in part recovered, though not to health 
or strength. 

The celebrated Travels of Gulliver were now given to the 
world, but under the mystery which almost always shadowed 
Swift*s pubUcations. Swift left England in the month of 
August, and about the same time Motte the bookseller re- 
ceived the manuscript, dropped, he said, at his house in the 
dark, from a hackney-coach. The work appeared in November 
following, with several retrenchments and alterations, owing 

* The tract here quoted is now known to have been an early produo- 
tion of the Bight Honourable J. W. Croker. 

s 2 
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to the timidity of the printer. This extraordinary satirical 
romance was instantly read from the highest to the lowest ; 
and from the cabinet-council to the nursery. The world was 
frantic to discover the author ; and even his friends, Pope, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, and others, wrote to Swift, as if they were 
in doubt on th^ subject; yet this was feigned, for all his 
literary brotherhood were more or less acquainted with the 
work before it was published. 

Immediately on the publication, Arbuthnot wrote to Swifb 
as the author, " I will make over all my profits to you for 
the' property of Gulliver' a Travels, which 1 believe will have 
as great a run as John Bunyan.'' 

Sir Walter Scott has given this admirable precis of the 
Travels. " Perhaps no work ever exhibited such general 
attractions to all classes. It offered personal and political 
satire to the readers in his^h life, low and coarse incident to 
the vulgar, marvels to the romantic, wit to the young and 
lively, lessons of morality and policy to the grave, and maxims 
of deep and bitter misanthropy to neglected age, and disap- 
pointed ambition. The plan of the satire varies in the different 
parts. The voyage to Lilliput refers chiefly to the court and 
politics of England, and Sir Robert Walpole is plainly inti- 
mated under the character of the Premier Flimnap, which he 
iifberwards probably remembered to the prejudice of the Dean's 
view of leaving Ireland. The factions of High-Heels and 
Low-Heels express the factions of Tories and Whigs ; the 
Small-Endians and Big-Endians, the religious divisions of 
Papist and Protestant. Blefescu is France, and the ingrati- 
tude of the Lilliputian court, which forces Gulliver to take 
shelter there, rather than have his eyes put out, is an indirect 
reproach upon that of England, and a vindication of the flight 
of Ormond and Bolingbroke to Paris. Many other allusions 
may be traced by those well acquainted with the secret history 
of the reign of George I. The scandal which Gulliver gave 
to the empress, by his mode of extinguishing the flames in the 
royal palace, seems to intimate the autnor's own disgrace with 
Queen Anne, through the indecorum of the Tale of a Tub.** 

In the Voyage to Brobdingnag, the satire is of a more 
general character. A very happy effect is produced by turn- 
ing the telescope, and painting Gulliver, who had formerly 
been a giant among the Lilliputians, as a pigmy amidst this 
tremendous race. Some passages of the court of Brobdingnag 
were supposed to be intended as an affront upon the maids of 
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honour, for whom Swifb had very little respect. The Voyage 
to Laputa is a ridicule of the Royal Society ; and an occasional 
shafb is levelled at Sir Isaac Newton : its satire of projectors 
is withering. The Voyage to the Land of the Houyhnhnms 
is a fierce diatribe upon human nature, and the Yahoos are 
odious and hateful. 

Scott next has judiciously observed how exact in this 
wonderful satire is the adaptation of the narrative to the 
condition of the supposed author. He says : 

" The character of the imaginary traveller is exactly that of Dampier, or 
any other sturdy nautical wanderer of the period, endowed with courage 
and common sense, who sailed through distant seas, without losing a 
single English prejudice which he had brought from Portsmouth or 
Plymouth, and on his return gave a grave and simple narrative of what 
he had seen or heard in foreign countries. The character is perhaps 
strictly English, and can be hardly relished by a foreigner. The reflections 
and observations of Gulliver are never more refined or deeper than might 
be expected from a plain master of a merchantman, or surgeon in the 
Old Jewry ; and there was such a reality given to this person, that one 
seaman is said to have sworn he knew Captain Gulliver very well, but 
he lived at Wapping, not at Botherhithe. (Gulliver, so Swift tells us, was 
long an inhabitant of the place. ' It was as true as if Mr. Gulliver had 
spoken it,' was a sort of proverb among his neighbours at Kedriff.) It 
is the contrast between the natural ease and simplicity of such a style, 
and the marvels which the volume contains, that forms one great charm of 
this memorable satire on the imperfections, follies, and vices of mankind." 

Scott then commends the exact calculations and preserva« 
tion of proportions which qualify the extravagance of the 
fable ; adding, " in this point of view, perhaps, the highest 
praise that could have been bestowed on Chilliver's Traveh 
was the censure of a learned Irish prelate, who said the book 
contained some things which he could not prevail upon him- 
self to believe." 

Professor de Morgan, however, shows the former portion of 
Scott's commendation to be unmerited. In a communication 
to Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, No. 137, he affirms that 
Swift was not much given to arithmetic, and that he was 
most likely assisted, in this portion of the Travels, by 
Arbuthnot; although he attacked the mathematicians, his 
own technical knowledge was of a poor kind; and Mr. 
de Morgan concludes by observing : *' that Swift could him- 
self extract a cube root, -or use logarithms, is more than 
Apella would have believed, even after twenty years' service 
in the marines.*' The entire paper is very piquant and to 
the purpose, but too long for quotation here. 
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Lord Macaulay has this note upon the originality of the 
Travels : " Swift boasted that he was never known to steal 
a hint ; and he certainly owed as little to his predecessors 
as any modern writer. Yet we cannot help suspecting that 
he borrowed, perhaps unconsciously, one of the happiest 
touches in his Voyage to Lilliput from four Latin lines 
written by Addison above thirty years before Qulliver*8 
Travels appeared. The passage is : " The Emperor is taller 
by about the breadth of my nail than any of his court, which 
alone is enough to strike an awe into the beholders." 

Quiliver*s Travels sold with such rapidity, that the whole 
impression was exhausted in a week. Pope went to London 
on purpose to see how it would be received by statesmen and 
commoners ; and to observe its effects was, he says, his diver- 
sion for a fortnight. He had a peculiar interest in the work. 

In a letter to Pulteney, 12th May, 1735, the Dean says, *'I never 
got a farthing for anything I writ except once about eight years ago, and 
that by Mr. Pope's prudent management forme." This probably alludes 
to OuUiver's Travels, for which Pope certainly obtained from the book- 
seller 800^. There may, however, be some question, whether this sum 
was not left at Pope's disposal as well as that which he got for the 
Miscellanies (160Z.), and which Swift abandoned to him." — (ScoU*aLife of 
t^ft. ) Motte, the publisher of the Miscellanies^ in a letter to Swift, 
says, '• I am a stranger to what part of the copy-money he [Pope] re- 
ceived, but you, who know better, are a competent judge whether he 
deserved it. ' 

The secret of the authorship of the work was kept up by 
Swift by alluding to a book sent to him called Gulliver^s 
Travels. " A bishop here," he adds, " said that the book was 
full of improbable lies, and for his part he hardly believed a 
word of it." Arbuthnot writes him — "Lord Scarborough, 
who is no inventor of stories, told us that he fell in company 
with a master of a ship, who told him that he was very well 
acquainted with Gulliver, but that the printer had mistaken ; 
that he lived in Wapping, not in Rotherhithe. I lent the 
book to an old gentleman, who went immediately to his map, 
to search for Lilliput." * It is obvious how much all this must 
have amused the Dean and his friends in connexion with the 
unexampled sale of the volume. 

♦ Eogers notes : '* When I was at Banbury, I happened to observe in 
the churchyard several inscriptions to the memory of persons named 
Gulliver ; and on my return home, looking into OvXliver*s Travels, I 
found, to my surprise, that the said inscriptions are mentioned there as 
a confirmation of Mr. Gulliver's statement, that * his family came from 
Oxfordshire/ "—Tahle Talk, p. 267. 
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BARGAINING WITH THE PUBLISHERS. 

Mr. Carruthers, of Inverness, could find no authority for 
the statement of 300Z. for the Gulliver copyright, nor does 
it appear that Pope was connected with the mystification that 
accompanied the publication. Erasmus Lewis was the nego- 
tiator, and the sum demanded for the copyright was only 
200Z. The manuscript was sent to Motte, Swift's publisher, 
with a request that he should immediately, on undertaking 
the publication, deliver a bank-bill of 200Z. Motte demurred 
to the immediate payment, but offered to publish the work 
within a month after he received the copy ; and to pay the 
sum demanded, if the success would allow it, in six months. 
His terms were apparently accepted, for Gulliver reappeared 
in the latter end of October or beginning of November, 1726. 
At the expiration of ths six months, Motte seems to have 
applied for a longer period of credit. Swift's answer is 
characteristic : 

" Mr. Motte, I send this enclosed by a friend, to be sent to you, to 
desire that you would go to the house of Erasmus Lewis, Cork- street, 
behind Burlington House, and let him know that you are come from 
me ; for to the said Mr. Lewis I have given full power to treat concern- 
ing my cousin Gulliver's book, and whatever he and you shall settle I 
will consent to, &c. — Richard Sympson." 

This is in Swift's handwriting, very slightly disguised. 
The engagement was closed in about a week afterwards, as 
appears from a memorandum on the same sheet : " London, 
May 4th, 1727, I am fully satisfied,— E. Lewis." These 
documents with others were first published in 1840, by Dr. 
Cooke Taylor, in an illustrated edition of Gulliver: the 
originals are in the possession of the Rev. C. Bathurst 
Woodman, grandson of Mr. Bathurst the publisher, who 
began his career in partnership with Motte. Pope does not 
appear in the transaction. 

Motte also published the Miscellanies* and by this work 
Swift received no pecuniary advantage. From documents 
in Mr. Woodman's possession it appears that the copy- 
right money was divided between Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, 

* Motte's imprint in vol. iii. of the Miscellanies is *' at the Middle 
Temple Gate ;" it was within the gate, or No. 6, Fleet-street, and was 
subsequently occupied by a tinman and brazier. We remember a book- 
seller's within the gate of Gray's Inn, in Gray's Inn- lane ; and to this 
day there is a shop within the Holbom gate of Gray's Inn. 
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and Swifb ; but that Swift's portion was directed to be sent 
to the Mrs. Hyde, the widow of John Hyde, the book- 
seller, in Dame-street, Dublin, mentioned in Swifb's printed 
correspondence. He died in Motte's debt, in 1729 ; and it 
was, no doubt, to relieve the widow that Swift thus disposed 
of his share of the copyright of the Miscellanies. When 
corresponding with Motte, in 1727, under the name of 
Richard Sympson, Swift was living with Pope at Twicken- 
ham, and most likely consulted on the matter Pope, who was 
well skilled in the art of dealing with booksellers. 

"THE BEGGAR'S OPERA." 

In 1727, Gay's Beggar's Opera was produced, and its 
success was as great as that of Oulliver, Pope (in Spence's 
Anecdotes) thus details the circumstances. " Dr. Swift had 
been observing once to Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty sort of 
a thing a Newgate Pastoral might make. Gay was inclined 
to try at such a thing for some time, but afterwards thought 
it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan. 
This is what gave rise to the Beggar's Opera. He began it, 
and when he first mentioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not 
much like the project. As he carried it on, he showed what 
he wrote to both of us ; and we now and then gave a correc- 
tion, or a word or two of advice : but it was wholly of his own 
writing. When it was done, neither of us thought it would 
succeed. We showed it to Congreve, who, after reading it 
over, said, * It would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly !' We were all at the first night of it, in great 
uncertainty of the event ; till we were very much encouraged 
by overhearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box 
to us, say, ' It will do, — it must do ! — I see it is in the eyes of 
them.' — This was a good while before the first act was over, 
and so gave us ease soon ; for the Duke (besides his own good 
taste) has a more particular knack than any one now living, 
in discovering the taste of the public. He was quite right 
in this, as usual ; the good-nature of the audience appeared 
stronger every act, and ended in a clamour of applause." 

Swift is supposed to have supplied Gay with the two cele- 
brated songs, ingrafted in the Beggar's Opera, and beginning, 
" Through all the employments of life," and " Since laws 
were made for every degree." Warton has assigned both to 
Pope, but the internal evidence is in favour of Mr. Deane 
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Swifb and Mrs. Whiteway, who uniformly declared they were 
written by the Dean. Swift never saw the Beggar^a Opera 
in a complete state until it was printed; but it does not 
follow that he contributed no songs. 

The Beggar^a Opera was then produced by Gay, under the 
auspices of the Duchess of Queensberry, and performed at the 
theatre in Lincoln's Inn-fields, under the immediate influence 
of her Grace ; who, to induce the manager, Rich, to bring it 
upon his stage, agreed to indemnify him all the expenses he 
might incur, provided that the daring speculation should 
fail. The offer had been first proposed to Fleetwood and his 
partners, at Drury-lane Theatre ; but it was at once rejected 
by them, as a piece that would not be tolerated by a public 
audience : indeed, they stoutly refused it a rehearsal. The 
success of the Beggar's Opera mainly depended upon two 
points — the hatred of one party against the Italian Opera, 
and the hatred of another party against the Court. 

THE DEAN LAST IN ENGLAND. 

In April, 1727, Swift again visited England. His fame now 
stood higher than it had done in the previous autumn, and 
he was welcomed at Leicester House, and in all the circles of 
his friends, with increased delight and enthusiasm. He still 
clung to the expectation of obtaining some church prefer- 
ment in England, and fresh hopes were kindled on the death 
of the King; when a change of ministry was expected. 
Walpole was, however, again in the ascendant, and Swift 
visited him, not disinclined, apparently, to share in ministerial 
favour — but his ostensible object was to represent the affairs 
of Ireland to the great minister in a true light. He was 
politely received, and the Princess Caroline saw him at Lei- 
cester House ; but his schemes evaporated in mere courtly 
phrases. He retired more than ever disgusted with courts 
and ministers of state. 

Swift resided, as before, with Pope, and the result appeared 
by their joint efforts, in time, in two volumes of the MisceU 
laniea ; a third volume was published in March following. 

SWIFT PARTS FROM POPE. 

In the autumn of 1727, Swift was afflicted with a severe 
paroxysm of his disorder, and about the same time received 
news from Ireland that Stella was sinkuig. In agony he 
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suddenly quitted Twickenham, which Dr. Johnson has thus 
ilhiaturcdly described: "He left the home of Pope with 
very little ceremony, finding that two sick friends cannot live 
together, and did not write to him till he found himself at 
Chester.*' But Swift had declared himself sinking under 
weakness, age, and wounded affection. Pope, however, saw 
Swift at his lodgings in London ; and when the Dean lefb 
England in the beginning of October, 1727, he took leave of 
Pope in a kind letter written from Chester, but left for him 
at Gay's lodgings, over which he to whom it was addressed 
"wept like a girl.'' "If it pleases God," said Swift, "to 
restore my health, I shall readily make a third journey ; if 
not, we must part as all human creatures have parted." Such, 
indeed, was the decree of Heaven, for these illustrious friends 
met no more. 

The Dean, in testimony of his friendship, gave Pope a little 
silver cup bearing the following inscription : Jonathan tiunft^ 
Alexro. Fope : Fignua Amiciiia exiguum ingeniia, 

DEATH OF STELLA. 

When Swift arrived in Ireland, Stella was on the verge of 
the grave. For six months she had been only preserved by 
constant medical attendance and support. In this languishing 
state she had a remarkable conversation with Swift upon the 
subject of her marriage, which Sir Walter Scott gives in the 
words of Mr. Theophilus Swift, to whom it was communicated 
by Mrs. White way. 

When Stella was in her last weak state, and one day bad come in a 
chair to thu Doanury, she was with difficulty brought into the parlour. 
The JJean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it by the ilre for her 
refroHhment. After tasting it, she became very faint, but, having 
recovered a little by degrees, when her breath (for she wm asthmatic) 
was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She was carried upstairs and 
laid on a bed ; the Dean sitting by her, held her hand, ana addressed 
her ill the most affectionate manner. She drooped, however, very much. 
Mrs. Whiteway was the only third person present. After a short 
time, her politeness induced her to withdraw to the adjoining room, but 
it was necessary, on account of air, that the door should not be doted : 
it was half shut — the rooms were close adjoining. Mrs. Whiteway had 
too much honour to listen, but could not avoid observing, that the Dean 
and Mrs. Johnson conversed together in a low tone ; the latter, indeed, 
was too weak to raise her voice. Mrs. Whiteway paid no attention, 
having no idle curiosity, but at lenjp;th, she heard the Dean say, in an 
audible voice, **' Well^ my dear^ if you vnah tt, it thall he owntd^** to 
which SteUa answered with a ligb, *' It if too UUe** Suofa arc^ upon 
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the best and most respectable authority, the minute particulars of this 
remarkable anecdote. The word marriage was not mentioned, but there 
can remain no doubt that such was the secret to be owned ; and the 
report of Mrs. Whiteway I received with pleasure, as vindicating the 
I>ean from the charge of cold-blooded and hard-hearted cruelty to the un- 
fortunate Stella, when on the verge of existence. On 28th January, 
1727-28, about eight o'clock at night, Mrs. Johnson closed her weary 
pilgiimage, and passed to that land where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. 

Sheridan relates the interview with a difference — that Swifb 
made no reply to Stella's entreaty that he would acknowledge 
the marriage, but walked out of the room, and never saw her 
more. But Scott considers Mr. Theophilus Swift's authority 
preferable, and it was received by Dr. Johnson. It was 
derived from Mrs. Whiteway after he attained manhood ; 
and Mr. Sheridan was a boy at the time of the death of his 
father, Dr. Sheridan, who is stated to have been present at 
this last interview. Thus the boy may have misunderstood 
his father's version of the story. The scene was closed, and 
every reason for mystery at an end. The narratives may, 
indeed, be reconciled, by supposing that of Mrs. Whiteway 
subsequent to the scene detailed by Sheridan. The Dean 
may, at length, have relented, yet Sheridan remained ignorant 
of it. 

Stella was buried by torchlight, on the 30th of January, 
in the same manner as the Dean directed himself to be buried, 
and nearly at the same hour. In his " Character of Mrs. 
Johnson," Swifb says, "This is the night of the funeral, 
which my sickness will not suffer me to attend. It is now 
nine at night, and I am removed into another apartment, that 
I may not see the light in the church, which is just over 
against the window of my bedchamber." 

Stella is interred beneath the second pillar from the great 
western entrance, on the south side of the nave of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. The following inscription on "a plain white 
marble" slab, in accordance with her will, marks the spot. 
From the contiguity of the tombs it looks as if she and the 
Dean had long arranged the place of their burial : 

"Underneath lie interred the mortal remains of Mrs. Hbbtbb 
Johnson, better known to the world by the name of Stella, under 
which she is celebrated in the writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of this GathedraL She was a person of extraordinary endowments and 
accomplishments in body, mind, and behaviour ; justly admired and re- 
gretted by all who knew her, on account of her many eminent virtues, as 
well as for her great natural and acquired perfections. She died January 
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27, 1727-28, in the forty-sixth year of her age, and by her will be- 
Queathed one thousand pounds towards the support of a obaplain to the 
Hospital founded in this city by Dr. Stevens.'* — {SteeveM,) 

The following passages are from a paper begun by Swift on 
the evening of the day of Stella's death : 

** She was sickly from her childhood, until about the age of fifteen ; 
but then she grew into perfect health, and was looked upon as one of 
the most beautiful, graceful, and agreeable young women in London — 
only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker thui a raven, and every 
feature of her face in perfection. 

. . . . " Properly speaking** — he goes on with a calmness which, 
under the circumstances, is terrible — **she has been djring six 
months !".... 

** Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the mind, or 

who more improved them by reading and conversation All of 

us who had the happiness of her friendship agreed unanimously, that in 
an afternoon's or evening*s conversation she never failed before we 
parted of delivering the best thing that was said in the company. Some 
of us have written down several of her sayings, or what the French call 
bona moUf wherein she excelled beyond belief." 

The specimens on record, however, in the Dean*s paper called *' Bona 
Mots de Stella,** scarcely bear out this last part of the panegyric. But 
the following prove her wit : 

'* A gentleman, who had been very silly and pert in her company, at 
last began to grieve at remembering the loss of a child lately dead. A 
bishop sitting by comforted him — that he should be easy, because ' the 
child was gone to heaven.' ' No, my lord,' said she ; 'that is it which 
most grieves him, because ho is sure never to see his^ child there.' 

'* When she was extremely ill, her physician said, ' Madam, you are 
near the bottom of the hill, but we will endeavour to ffet you up again.* 
She answered, * Doctor, I fear I shall be out of breaui before 1 get up 
to the top.*" 

Stella left her fortune for charitable purposes, and con- 
sequently away from Stvift, it has been inferred, on account of 
this imputed cruel treatment. That this was not the case is 
proved by a letter written by Swift, in 1726, who says : " 1 
wish it could be brought about that she might make her will. 
Her intentions are to leave the interest of all her fortune to 
her mother and stater during their lives, afterwards to Dr, 
Steevens^s Hospital^ to purchase lands for such uses as she 
designs ;*' and such were the very words of the will made two 
years afterwards, which Sheridan would have his readers 
believe was made in pique at the Dean^s conduct. 

WALPOLE'S INJUSTICE TO SWIFT. 

In his Beminiscenees of the Courts of George /. and ZZl, 
Walpole is characteristically scandalous of Swift. He tells us 
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that Lord Bathurst and Lord Chesterfield, with the view of 
testing Mrs. Howard's influence with George II., persuaded 
the royal mistress to demand of the new King an earl's 
coronet for Lord Bathurst. She did — the Queen put in her 
veto, and Swift, who openly and most ambitiously cultivated 
Mrs. Howard, in despair, returned to Ireland, to lament 
Queen Anne, and curse Queen Caroline, under the mask of 
patriotism, in a country he abhorred and despised. Such are 
Walpole's words ; upon which Croker notes, in the Suffolk 
Correspondence, vol. i. : " On this, be it observed, that 
George II. was proclaimed on the 14th of June, 1727, and 
Swift returned to Ireland in the September of the same year, 
and that the first creation of peers in that reign did not take 
place tm the 28th of May, 1728. Is it credible that Mrs. 
Howard should have made such a request of the new King, 
and suffered so decided a refusal ten or eleven months before 
any peers were made ? But again, upon this first creation of 
peers, Mrs. Howard's brother is the second name. Is it 
probable that with so great an object for her own family in 
view, she risked a solicitation for Lord Bathurst ? But that 
which seems most convincing is Swift's own correspondence. 
In a letter to Mrs. Howard of the 9th of July, 1727, in 
which, rallying her on her solicitation, to which the new 
King would be exposed, he says, " for my part, you may be 
secure that I will never venture to recommend even a mouse 
to Mrs. Cole's cat, or a shoe-cleaner to your meanest domestic." 

To return to Walpole. " To Mrs. Howard [he continues] 
Swift's ingratitude was base. She indubitably had not only 
exerted dl her interest to second his and his faction's 
interests, but loved Queen Caroline and the minister as little 
as they did ; yet, when Swift died, he left behind him a 
character of Mrs. Howard by no means flattering, which was 
published in his posthumous works. On its appearance, Mrs. 
Howard, (become Lady Suffolk,) said to me, in her calm, dis- 
passionate manner, * All I can say is, that it is very different 
from one that he drew of me, and sent to me, many years ago, 
and which I have, written by his own hand.' " 

Upon this Croker notes : " This is a complete mistake, to 
^ve it no harsher name. The character which Swift left 
behind, and which was published in his posthumous works, is 
the very same which Lady Suffolk had in her possession. If 
it be not flattering, it is to Swift's honour, that he did not 
condescend to flatter her in the days of her highest favour ; 
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and the accusation of having written another less favourable 
is wholly false." — Suffolk Correspondence, 

THE' DEAN DEFENDED. 

Lady Llanover, in her very piquant Notes to the Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany^ has selected 
the following anecdotes of Swift, '* as giving an idea in a 
small compass of the combination of benevolence and self- 
denial, with perseverance in right objects, which, in spite of 
his eccentricities, gained him so many friends and admirers 
in all classes." 

It is recorded of Swifb that he gave half his annual in- 
come to decayed families, and kept 500Z. in hand for the sole 
service of the industrious poor, which he lent out at 5/. a 
time, and took payment back by 2s. instalments. Many poor 
industrious tradesmen could not have obtained tools for their 
work, but by these small loans at their outset. This 500Z. 
was said (by Sir Walter Scott) to be the Jirst sum of that 
magnitude of which he was master. Mrs. Brent, his house- 
keeper, asserted that he found a new method of being chari- 
table, by debarring himself of superfluities ; instancing his 
having just at that time given the price of a coach (which he 
saved by running home in the rain) to a poor man who could 
not walk ; and giving the price of a pint of wine, when he 
dined alone, to the poor, instead of drinking it. 

Dr. Theophilus Bolter, (promoted to the bishopric of 
Clonfert, 1722 ; bishopric of Elphin, 1724; and archbishopric 
of Cashel, 1729), was visited by Swifb on each promotion. 
On his first visit he expressed his hope that he would now 
make use of his talents in the service of his country in the • 
House of Peers. The prelate said " his bishopric was very 
small, and he would never have a better if he did not oblige 
the Court. Then said Swift, " when you have a better, I hope 
vou will become an honest man, until then JareweU,'* The 
Dean of St. Patrick's perseveringly repeated his reminder on 
each promotion to no purpose ; there was an archbishopric in 
view, and until that was obtained nothing could be done ! 
Having obtained this at the end of seven years, he called on 
the Dean, and said, " I well know that no Irishman will ever 
be made primate, and as I can rise no higher in fortune or 
station, I will now zealously promote the good of my country," 
from which time he became a zealous patriot. 
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An instance of Swift's straightforward good sense, accom- 
panied by amusing eccentricity, is related in connexion with 
his visit to a farmer near Quilca, with whom he went to dine. 
The farmer's wife was dressed very expensively, and her son 
appeared in a silver-laced hat. The Dean of St. Patrick's 
saluted her like a duchess, and with successive bows, handed 
her to a seat, proposing to her husband to " look over his 
demesne." " The devil a foot of land belongs to me or any of 
my line ; I have a pretty good lease from my Lord Fingall, 
but he will not renew it, and I have only a few years to 
come." The Dean asked when he was to see Mrs. Riley. 
" There she is before you." " Impossible ! I always heard 
Mrs. Riley was a prudent woman ; she never woidd dress 
herself out in silks and ornaments only fit for ladies of 
fortune and fashion. No; Mrs. Riley, the farn^er's wife, 
would never wear anything beyond plain stuffs and other 
things suitable." Mrs. Riley, who really was a woman of 
sense, took the hint, went out, changed her dress to an 
apparel proper for a farmer's wife, and returned ; the Dean 
then took her by the hand, and said in the most friendly 
manner, " Your husband Wanted to pass off a fine lady upon 
me, dressed up in silk in the pink of the mode, for his wife, 
but I was not to be t^ken in." He then took a penknife, 
cut the silver lace off the young master's hat, and folding it 
up in several papers, put it in the fire ; when burnt sufficiently, 
he took it out and wrapped it in fresh paper, and put it iu 
his pocket. He then resumed his good humour, entertained 
them in a manner that could not be excelled, as no one 
knew better how to suit his conversation to his hearers, and 
the day passed cheerfully. When he went away, he said, " I 
don't intend to rob you, there's your son's hat-lace. I have 
changed its form for a better one. God bless you, and thanks 
for your good entertainment." The paper contained the 
burnt lace, with four guineas. He kept his eye afterwards on 
these Rileys, and finding they were cured of their foolish 
finery, he afterwards induced Lord Fingall to renew their 
lease. 

THE DUKE OF SCHOMBEEG'S MONUMENT. 

The remains of this renowned General, Macaulay tells ub, 
were deposited with funeral pomp in Westminster Abbey ! 
But the register of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, records 
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that the remains were interred there. No memorial of the 
place of interment was erected until the year 1731, when Dean 
Swift, actuated by a just indignation towards the relatives of 
this great man, who, though they derived all their wealth 
and honours from him, neglected to pay the smallest tribute 
to his remains ; and after many fruitless attempts made by 
him, he caused the present slab to be erected, and himself 
dictated the inscription, in which the Dean states that him- 
self and the Chapter, *' postquam per epistolas, per amicoSy 
diu ac ssepe orando nil proficere, hunc demum lapidem 
statuerunt.'* From one of the Dean's letters upon the sub- 
ject the following is an extract : 

I desire you [Lord Carteret] will tell Lord Fitzwalter, (who married 
the Duke's grand -daughter,) that if he will not send fifty pounds to make 
a monument for the old duke, 1 and the chapter will erect a small one 
of ourselves for ten pounds ; wherein it shall be expressed, that the pos- 
terity of the Duke, naming particularly Lady Holderness and Mr. 
Mildmay, not having the generosity to erect a monument, we have done 
it of ourselven. And if, for an excuse, they pretend they will send for 
his body, let them know it is mine ; and rather than send it, 1 will take 
up the bones, and make of it a skeleton, and put it in my register- office, 
to be a memorial of their baseness to all posterity. 

The envoy from Prussia, having married a grand-daughter 
of Schomberg, made a formal complaint to George XL, and said 
publicly at the drawing-room, that "the Dean of St. Patrick's 
had put up that monument out of malice, to make a quarrel 
betwixt his' Majesty and the King of Prussia." Thus an ir- 
reconcilable breach took place between Swift and the court, 
as well as the ministers. On Walpole, Swift made war both 
in verse and prose ; nor did he spare even royalty itself, for the 
" Directions for making a Birthday Song," are most bitter 
upon the whole family, especially on Queen Caroline. 

SWIFT'S LOSS OF FRIENDS. 

The sudden death of the kind-hearted and affectionate Gay 
was the first severe shock of this nature. Pope's letter, an- 
nouncing this event, is indorsed by Swift, " Received Decem- 
ber 15th, [1732,] but not read till the 20th, by an impulse 
foreboding some misfortune." The death of Arbuthnot fol- 
lowed in 1734-5. Swift thus expresses himself to Pope on 
the breaches thus made among their friends : '* The death of 
Mr. Gay and the Doctor have been terrible wounds near my 
heart. Their living would have been a great comfort to me, 
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although I should never have seen them ; like a sum of money 
in a bank, from which I should receive at least annual in- 
terest, as I do iVom jou, and have done from my Lord 
Bolingbroke." Ill health on both sides gradually slackened 
Swift's intercourse with Pope. Their friendship remained 
sincere and perfect, on both sides, till closed by death. On 
the presentation copy of the Dunciad, Swift has written 
Auctoris Amicissimi Donum, an expression of superlative 
warmth. 

A MOCK COURT OF LAW. 

Li 1733, when Swifb executed the revision of OuUiver^s 
Travels, he made the most bitter additions to the passages 
affecting the law and its professors. About the same time, he 
indulged his humour with a most extraordinary mock trial, 
in ridicule of the assizes then about to be held in the county 
of Meath. 

The scene was Ardsalla, the house of Mr. Ludlow, where the Jack- 
sons, Grattans, Mr. Stopford, and other favourites of the Dean, were 
assembled. Sheridan, it seems, had been guilty of a petty delinquency 
in his chamber. The rest shall be abridged from the narrative of Mr. 
llieophilus Swift. ** A tribunal is erected, and ail things prepared in 
due and regular form. A plain kitchen-table is turned with its top 
downwards, and into this dock Sheridan is put, wigless and bareheaded ; 
while Swift himself mounts the seat of justice with his own wig frizzed, 
and bushed into a full bottom, and set inverted on his head. A 
servant-maid's scarlet cloak is flung over his shoulders, to represent the 
robes of a judge, and Aaron's band is converted into that of a Chief 
Justice. The grand jury are sworn, and the bill found ; the petty jury 
sworn in their turn, and the prisoner put on his trial. The crier com- 
mands silence, and the lawyers are ranged. The utmost gravity and 
decorum prevail ; and the only smile that passed on the occasion arose 
from the ludicrous circumstance of Mr. Stopford, who, being fee'd for 
the crown, declared he could not do his duty as a true lawyer, unless 
he should be fee'd on both sides. A second fee, therefore, is given him 
in open court, on behalf of the prisoner ; and he told my mother, he 
actually received by the double fee eighteen shillings. He is said to 
have conducted himself with wonderful humour and address through the 
whole of the trial. The Jacksons and Grattans had likewise their re- 
spective stations in the cause. Most of the servants are examined, and 
in spite of prayers and entreaties, Mrs. Ludlow herself; who is made to 
swear on the vessel alleged to have suffered pollution. Their verdict, as 
might be expected, is that of guilty ; and Swift, with all the solemnity 
of justice, pronounces sentence of death on the trembling Sheridan, 
awfully concluding with, 'The Lord have mercy on your soul !* A roiH) 
is produced ; Sheridan sees he shall be hanged pro forma; out of the 
dock he springs, tifid flies upstairs, the whole coiurt in full cry after him. 
Bat fesr having added wings to his feet, he had sufficient time to bolt 
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his chamber door, which he barricadoed as well as he could with what 
furniture waH in the room. Here for two hours he remained besieged ; 
at length he oapitulatedi on a Holemn assurance that he should not be 
hanged." 

SWIFT AND BETTESWORTH. 

In a satire upon the Dissenters, in 1733, the Dean had 
directed a few lines against " the booby Bettesworth," who 
was a serjeant-at-law and a member of the Irish parliament, 
and who, on reading the lines, was so highly incensed that he 
drew a knife, and swore he would cut off' the Dean's ears ; he 
proceeded direct to the deanery with that intention, but as 
Swift was on a visit at Mr. WorralPs, Bettesworth went there, 
and requested to speak with the Dean alone, whom he ad- 
dressed with great pomposity, " Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick's, I am Serjeant Bettesworth." " Of what regi- 
ment ?*' asked Swift. An altercation ensued, which soon 
became so loud and violent, that the servants rushed into the 
room and turned Betteswoi^th into the street. To guard 
against any similar attack in future, the Dean's neighbours 
formed an association, for the purpose of watching the deanery, 
and protecting the person of the Dean from violence. 

The offensive lines which the Serjeant called upon Swift to 
disavow, are : 

" So at the bar the boobv Bettesworth, 
Though half-a-crown o erpays his sweat's worthy 
Who known in law nor text nor margent, 
Calls Singleton his brother terjeant.** 

Swift's reply is stated as follows : " Sir, when I was a young 
man, I had the honour of being intimate with some great legal 
characters, particularly Lord Somers, who, knowing my pro- 
pensity to satire, advised me, when I lampooned a knave or 
fooly never to own it. Conformably to that advice, I tell you 
I am not the author." 

ST. PATRICK'S HOSPITAL POUNDED. 

It has been supposed by his biographers that a presentiment 
of his insanity induced Swift to devote his fortune to the 
erection of a lunatic asylum ; and, probably, from an expres- 
sion in Lord Orrery's work, that he was a fit inmate for his 
own asylum, it is generally believed that Swift was theJirH 
patient in the Hospital^ although it was not erected till several 
yeiu's after his death. With the educated and the learned he had 
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long entertained the idea of establishing such an institution ; 
for iu 1731, in his verses on his own death occurs this stanza : 

" He gave the little wealth he had, 
To build a houoe for fools or mad, 
And showed, by one satirio touoh. 
No nation wanted it so much. " 

In 1732, he spoke to Sir William Fownes on the establish- 
ment ot* an hospital, but not of his own intention. Sir William 
then addressed to the -Dean a proposal 'Hhat an hospital 
called Bedlam be built in the city of Dublin, or liberties, for 
the reception of lunatics from any part of the kingdom." 

Swift left the bulk of his property, the savings of about 
thirty years of his life, to found and endow such an hospital. 
In 1735 he presented a memorial to the Corporation of Dublin, 
praying that a piece of ground on Oxmantown Qreen might 
be assigned for the purpose, which was immediately assented 
to, but the site which he ultimately fixed on was in James- 
street, Dublin, near Steevens's Hospital. The funds which 
finally devolved upon the hospital amounted to about 12,000/., 
which was the sum of Swift's savings. Upon this bequest 
appeared the following couplet : 

** The Dean must die I oar idiots to maintain I 
Perish ye idiots ! and long live the Dean 1" 

Johnson's unworthy lines, — 

** From Marlb'rough's eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show/' — 

pass current, not for mere imbecility and second-childishness, 
but for absolute insanity ; and it is no easy task to uproot 
this idea. 

With the above funds, aided by parliamentary grants, St. 
Patrick's or Swift's Hospital, was built and opened in 1757, 
for fifty patients ; it is now capable of accommodating one 
hundred and fifty patients. 

SWIFT AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 

In a letter addressed by the Dean to Lord Castledurrow, 
dated Dublin, Dec. 24, 1730, we Hud the following odd 
picture of Swift's household : 

'* Tour last letter hath layn bv me about a fortnight unacknowledged, 
partly by the want of health and lowness of Spirits, and chiefly bv wan^ 
of Time not taken up in busyness, but lost in Hie Teazings of insif^ 

V 2 
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nlfloAwt noopla who worry mfl with Trifle*, I oft«n ref!«ot on my 
proMont \m m the extiot Burlenque of my middle Age, whioh pfuiii«d 
Among MinlNt««rM thui you and your mrty Nlnoe oaII the worH of tImM, 
lam now itotlnfftlieiitime thlni^M In Minliiture, hut in a hi^fher NtAtton m 
flrfit MinlHtor, imy iiomotlrnefi an a PrInoe, In whioh liuit quAllty mj 
Jhmntiktitftmr, a grave ehlerly wornAn, in OAlled At home And in th# 
neighhournood H' Jiohert. My Butler iM Heoretary, And hAN no othor 
defoot for that offlue hut tliAt he oAnnot write ; Yet tliAt \n not fiinffuhM', 
for I have known three Hoeretaryefi of fitate upon the Namo level, and 
who were too old to moud, whloii mine in not. Mv reAlm extendN to 
120 HouMeN, whoMe InhahltantM oonNtitute the Bulk or my Suhjeote ; mj 
Grand Jury Im my Houie of Oommoni, and my Gltapter the Houae of 
lyirdM. T muMt proceed no further, beoauNe my Aril of Governing are 
HeoreUi of Htate. 

• ••••• 

'' Afl to my CKoonomy, I cannot oall mvfielf a HouNokeeper. My not' 
▼antN are at Boardwagefi ; however I dine almost oon^tantly at home, 
beoauMo, literally ipeaking, I know not above one Family in thUi whole 
Town whnre [ can go for a Dinner. The old HoHpitAiity in quito extin- 
tfuiiiittd l)y Poverty and tlie opprexfiionfi of Kngland. When J would 
havo afrlnnd eat with me, J direct hint in general to ftend in the morning 
and enquire whether I dine At home, And Alone ; I A^ld a Fowl Ui my 
(JotnmotiM, and iomething elae if the Company be more, but 1 nevctr 
mlnglo MtrangerM, nor nmltlply dlNhcM. I give a reaaonable price for my 
wine (higher my ill-paid, Niink rentfi will not reach). I am eeldom 
without M or nine llogNh»adfi. And an to the re^it, if your LordMhlp 
will do me that Honour when you come to Town, you mu«t Nubmlt to 
the Name method. Onely perhapM 1 will order the Butler to dee whethor, 
by chance, he can And out an odd bottle o( a particular choice wine 
wlilch Im all Mpent, although there may be a doisen or two remaining ; 
Imt tlioy are like Court Hecretfl, kept in the Dark. Ah to puddingM, mv 
liord, J am not only the beit. but the nolo perfect maker or them in thiN 
kingdom ; they are univerMally known and eeteemed under the name at 
the Deanry Puddinge : Buit and Plumbti are three'fourthM of the Jngre* 
dlente ; I |}a<l tiiem from my Aunt GUfard, who preaerved the Nuooeiiion 
from the time of Hir W. Tentple." 

THE DEAN'S LAST ILLNBS8. 

Hwifb'i health waa now p^radually giving way under the 
proHNure of ago, and hia recurring i\t% of deafnuin and giddi- 
neaa. lie had intervaU of judgment, but hii memory beeame 
imperfect ; and these were the pruouriora of the flnal dinordor 
he hnd long dreaded. So early m 1717, Dr. Young vfu 
walking with Hwift about a mile out of Dublin, when the Dean 
atopped abort. The Dootor paaiied on, and peroeiving Swift 
did not follow, he went back, and found him Axed ai antatue, 
at)d earneatly gassing upward at a noble elm, whioh, in iti 
upj^ermofit branched, wan much withered and deoayed. 
rciniiuff at it, he naid, '' I shall be like that tree ', I ihidf die 
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at tbe top.'* * And when the Dean, in conversation, dwelt 
upon the mental imbecility which closed the lives of Somen, 
Marlborough, and otiier ^stinguished contemporaries, it was 
never without a deep and anxious presage of his own fate. 

But he had not lost his acute feeling. When Dr. Sheridan 
was about to remove from Dublin, Swift happened to call in 
just as the workmen were taking down the pictures in the 
parlour — that room where, for such a number of years, he 
had passed so many happy hours. Struck with the sight, he 
burst into tears, and rushed into a dark closet, where he con- 
tinued a quarter of an hour before he could compose himself. 

In November, 1731, he wrote the memorable verses f pro* 
phetio of his own death, in which occur these lines : 

« ** See how the Dean begins to break, 
Poor gentleman, he £oop8 apace^ 
Yoa plainly find it in his &oe ; 
lliat old vertigo in his head 
WiU never leave him till he's dead ; 
Besides his memory decays. 
He reoolleots not what he says.'* 

Among the Dean's singularities were his resolution never 
to wear spectacles, and his obstinate perseverance in the use 
of too much exercise. He writes to Pope, December 2, 1736 : 

** I hare not been in a condition to write : years and infirmities have 
quite broke me ; I mean that odious continual disorder in my head. 
I neither read, nor write, nor remember, nor converse : all I have left 
is to walk aod ride ; the first I can do tolerably ; but the latter, for 
want of good weathw at this season, is seldom in my power ; and 
having not an ounce of flesh about me, my skin comes (^ in ten miles 
riding, because my dun and bone cannot agree together. But I am 
angry because you will not suppose me as sick as I am, and write to me 
out of perfect charity, although I cannot answer.'* 

Swift's determination not to wear spectacles now made 
reading very difficult to him : he was at a loss how to fill up 
his time, and this led him to over-exercise. 

In the spring of 1737, the Dean maintained that he had 
never received any benefit from the advice or prescriptions of 
his five medical men : Arbuthnot alone understood his case, 
but he could not remedy it. Swift now writes to Alderman 

* Byron had a similar feeling, and more than once spoke of " d3nng^ 
like Swift, at the top fint f* but he has not been accused of insanity by 
any of his biogxaphers. 

T * 'These verses have an exquisite focility ; but we are not to suppose 
that Swift wrote them off-hand ; their ease is the result of very careful 
ipontioB.*' — Amti; 
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Barber that his health is much decayed ; his giddiness and 
deafness more frequent, his spirits fled, his memory almost 
gone. He says : " I sink every day, and am older by 20 
years than any other of the same age." Ten days later, he 
writes to Sheridan : " I can hardly write ten lines without 
twenty blunders, as you will see by the number of scratches 
and blots before this letter is done. Into the bargain, I 
have not one ray of memory, and my friends have all forsaken 
me, except Mr. Whiteway, who preserves some pity for my 
condition, and a few others, who love wine that costs them 
nothing." 

In January, 1738, he again writes to Aldermnn Barber : 
** I have, for almost three years past, been only tVe shadow 
of my former self, with years of sickness and rage against all 
public proceedings, especially in this miserably oppressed 
country. I have entirely lost my memory, except when it is 
roused by perpetual subjects of vexation.*' So desponding 
was he at times, that he used to say, on parting with a friend : 
"Well, God bless you! but I hope I shall never see you 
again." 

He grew worse during 1738, and his friends thought he 
could not long survive. Yet, in the year before, he wrote 
with his own hand his will, and finally arranged, with all due 
legal precaution, that his property should, after his death, be 
applied in the erection of the Hospital that now bears his 
name. He, however, felt greatly the severe winter of 1739. 
He grew worse in April, 1740 ; yet he was able to give a 
dinner-party within a fortnight after, so changeable was his 
malady : he used, however, to forget the name of friends who 
visited him twice a-week. Mr. Wilde, in his Closing Years 
of Dean Swifi^s Life, particularly mentions this circumstance, 
because the subsequent increase of this defect has been enu- 
merated by his biographer, among the proofs of the insanity 
of a man past 73 ! Mr. Wilde argues that Swift's disease 
was not insanity ; and proves that in one of his severe fits of 
giddiness and deafness, the Dean dictated an answer to a 
public address, " in which there is all the dignity of habitual 
pre-eminence, and all the resignation of humble piety." Nor 
can insanity be read in the Dean's forgetfulness and state of 
second-childishness. Mr. Wilde adds : 

That his various friends did not believe him to be insane, nor regard 
him as an idiot at this period, though they were well aware of his loss of 
memory and other infirmities^ is manifest from their writing to him in 
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tbe usual nunmeiv Although it was not concluded, nor signed, till 
1740, Swift's will, it would appear from his letter of directions to Mrs. 
Whiteway, respecting his interment, &c., was written in 1737 ; but the 
codicil to it was evidently added between May 2 and 3, 1740. As that 
document was received and put in force as the act of a sane person, we 
cannot believe him to have been deranged up to that period. His 
approaching sad condition may be learnt from one of his letters to 
Mrs. Wbiteway at tiiis time; one of the last, in all probability, he 
•ver wrote. 

** I have been very miserable all night, and to-day extremely deaf 
and full of pain, I am so stupid and confounded, that I cannot express 
the mortification I am under both in body and mind. All I can say is, 
that I am not in torture ; but I daily and hourly expect it. Pray let 
me know how your health is, and your family. I hardly understand 
<me word I write. I am sure my days will be very few ; few and 
miserable they must be. 

** I am, for those few days, 

** Yours entirely, 

"J. Swift. 

"If I do not bhmder, it is Saturday, July 26, 1740. If I live tiU 
Monday I shall hope to see you, perhaps for the last time." 

The last two docoments in the Dean's handwriting, and, 
probably, the last he ever penned, are a note to Mrs. White- 
way, concerning her health, and his address to his Sub-Dean 
and Chapter on the subject of the choir : the former dated 
the 13th and the latter the 28th of January, 1741. Occa- 
sional entries in his account-books were, however, made as 
late as 1742, when he was in his seventy -jifih year. From 
this period may be dated his complete loss of memory, and 
inability of managing his own affairs ; so that his estate was 
pat under the management of trustees, and his person con- 
fided to the care of the Bev. Dr. Lyon. 

In 1743, we find him described as remaining in silence : 
" he would often," says Delany, " attempt to speak his mind, 
but could not recollect words to express his meaning ; upon 
which he would shrug up his shoulders, shake his head, and 
sigh heartily." In this very remarkable passage, (says Mr. 
Wilde,) which details anything but a state of insanity, we 
have, perhaps, the true account of Swift's actual condition. 
From this period, it is said, he remained silent until Saturday 
the 19th of October, 1745, when he died at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, without 
a single pang, so gently, indeed, that his attendants were 
scarce aware of the moment of his dissolution. He expired 
in the arms of Bichard Brennan, who had attended him 
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during the six years that immediately preceded bii deatb^ 
and who was, at that time, one of the bell-ringers of St. 
Patrick's. 

At a poMt'tnortem examination, on opening the skull, the 
sinus of Swift's brain was found loaded with water. Mr. Wilde 
states his disease to have been cerebral congestion ; for the 
few last years— from his seventy-fifth to his seventy-eighth 
year — his disease partook of the nature of senile decay, or the 
dementia of old age ; and he did not expire ^* a driv'ler and a 
show,*' 

BUBIAL'PLACB OF BWIFT. 

On the announcement of the Dean's death, the enthusiasm 
of Irish gratitude broke out, and he was mourned as if he hod 
been called away in the full career of his public services. Young 
and old of all ranks surrounded the house to pay the last 
tribute of sorrow and affection ; and they begged the most 
trifling article that had belonged to him to be treasured up 
as a relic — " vea, begged a hair of his for memory." 

Mr. Monck Mason relates: ** A person who resides in my 
family is one of the few persons, perhaps the only one, now 
living, who witnessed the melancholy spectacle [of the remains 
of Swifi lying in itate], — * She remembers him as well as if 
it was but yesterday ; he was laid out in his own hall, and 
great crowas went to see him. — His coffin was open ; he had 
on his head neither cap nor wig ; there was not much hair 
on the front or very top, but it was long and thick behind, 
Ywy white, and was like flax on the pillow. — Mrs. Barnard, 
his nurse-tender, sat at his head, but, having occasion to leave 
the room for a short time, some person cut a lock of hair 
from his head, which she missed upon her return ; and after 
that dav no person was admitted to see him.* *' 

In the Dean's will he desired to be buried with privacy, 
which word was so strictly interpreted by the executors 
that it was reported they intended to have the remains 
carried out at the back-door of the Deanery at one in the 
morning, by four porters, into the church, attended only by 
two clergymen. To this course Mrs. Whiteway spiritedly 
objected, and through her appeal to the executors, the re- 
maiuH were interred with more fitting respect as regardi tbo 
funeral appointments, though still with privacy. 

His remains rest in the great aisle of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, where is the following inscription, written by bimsalf| 
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and executed in gold letters on a black fp'oand : " Hie depo- 

•itum est corpus Jonathan Swifb, S. T. P. Huius EcclesisB 

Catbedralis Decani; Ubi sseva Indignatio IJlterius Cor 

lacerare nequit. Abi viator, et imitare si poteris, strenuum 

>ro virili libertatis vindioatorem. Obiit anno [1745], mensis 

Octobris] die ri9] setatis anno [78.]" Above is a bust of 

Slwifty contained in a circular reccHS, round which is inscribed : 

'' This bust is the ffifb of S. T. Faulkner, Esq." Beneath are 

hit arms, bearing this motto : ** Cum magnis vixisse." 

MEMORIALS OF THE DEAN. 

There are many interesting relics of Swifb still preserved 
by the curious. His cream-ewer was purchased with the 
collection of Dean Dawson, for the museum of the Irish 
Academy. A Bible, said to have been his, and containing 
some scraps of his writing, is in the possession of J. H. lieid, 
£sq., of Dublin. The Dean gave away, among his friends, 
as well as received, presents of several snuff-boxes. A gold 
box, said to have been Swifb*s, was sold at Dr. Barrett's 
auction : it had a miniature of Stella on the lid. A flat 
oblong snuff-box, of pure gold, is said to have been bequeathed 
by the Dean to his nousekeener, Mrs. liidffewHy, amonff the 
" small pieces of plate" alluded to in Swift's will. Inside 
the lid are the following lines : — 

CILBB AD rBRVBNDOM. 

From Charohmen'a scribbler wit, wit'a s fool 

To a Lord ; recte cUetum, if such tho rule : — 

When Pe«ragM to men are given, 

Few like your's would appertain to Heaven ; 

Concordia diicort I have written, 

But with a eaooethei icribendi am smitten ; 

The box may be metal'i basest dross ; 

If you lose it the less the loss ; 

And though new it now appears, 

D— • L— — y's mother used it many years. 

The solution is: — Oeler ad fervendum is Latin (more 
Swifbish than Ciceroniai) for Swift to Boyle (boil) Le, his 
Mend John Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery, whose peerage 
apperUnning to Heaven is in allusion to his title, — an Orrery 
being an instrument representing the heavenly bodies. 

D— L y is Doctor Delanv. Mr. Wilde, on testing 

the box, found it to be only pinchbeck, which Swifb implies 
in *' metal's basest dross." 
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during the six yewra that immediately preceded his deatb, 
and who was, at that time, one of the beU-ringers of St. 
Patrick's. 

At a poit-mortetA exunination, on opening the skull, the 
Mnus of Swift's bnun was fuuni] loaded with water. Mr. Wilde 
states his disease to have been cerebral congestion ; for the 
few lost years— from hia seyenty-fifth to his seTenty -eighth 

5 ear — his disease partook of the nature of senile decay, or die 
enientia of old age ; aud he did not expire " a driv'ler and a 
show." 

BUEIAL-PLACB OF SWIFT. 
On the announoement of the Dean's death, the enthusiasm 
of Irish gratitude broke out, and he was mourned as if he had 
been culled away in the full career of his public services. Toung 
and old of all ranks surroundi'd the house to pay the ' " 
tribute of sorrow and aBoction ; and tbey begged the 
trifling article that had belongeil to him to be treaeurud 
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and ececnted in gold letters on A black ground : " Hie depo- 
sitam est corpna Jonathaa Swift, S. T. P. Hojiu Eccleaite 
Catbedralis Decani ; Ubi Bsva Indignatio Ulteriua Cor 
laeerare neqoit. Abi riator, et imitare si poteris, strenaam 
pro Tirili Ubertatts nndicatoivm. Obiit anno [1745], mensid 
[Ocbibris] die [19] aAati» anno [7S.]" Above is a bust of 
Swift, contained in a circnlar recess, round which is inecribed : 
" This bust is the gift of 8. T. Faulkner, Esq." Beneath are 
his anna, bearing this motto : " Gum magnis Tixisse." 

HEM0BIAL8 OF THE DEAN. 

There are many interesting relics of Swift still preserved 
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In A nnto )n Ium biotfrAtiby. HtMttt Knyin tlmt hlH (VIond, Dr. 
Tuko of Dublin. Imii a Took of HiolU^M Imir, t^noUm^d In ti pt^|H»r 
by Hwift, on whioh urt) writU^n, in tlu) DounV htmd, *^ C/M/y a 
Mmmm^H hair ;**- iin imtinnooi irnyii Hcoiti of tho Doun^M doniro 
to vuil Inn fuilin^H undor tito nmrk of cynicnl Inditforunoo. 

Ainontf thu h^gucitm lo(% by HwilliV willi wam a Jadah 
writin>(-(Vunl<, ^ivon Itin) by httdy Wornloy } a torioino-nlniU 
mm(!-box, inluid with K'old,tjivon by HonriuttAi Oountusii of 
Oxford ; And a nm\ wiib ri'^amUi givun by tho OountoMN 
OrAnvillo. Ilo aIho M\ Popo i\\o nioturo \y Zinoko of 
Uobori Karl of Oxford ; AtuI to KdwArd KArl of ()xl\)r<l, bin 
Noul of JidiuH (Wnr, and Atiotbor, nuppofKul to bo lloroubii; 
upooil^ing thAt ho *M)ciHtow(Hl thorn upon him booAUMt?) tltoy 
bulonf(ud to hor lAto ntomt (^xcollont Mt\joKty, Quoon Annt*, 
of ovur ^loriouM, innnortal, And truly pioum mumory, tho rtml 
nuntintf mothor of hor kingdom.** 

To l)r. IMuny ho lofb bin "modal of Quoon Anno \\\ 
Milvor, And on tho rovomo tho Hi^hopM of Kui^lund knooling 
boforo bur mont nAorod Mi\joi»ty,** Dr. Domnv, who wah 
aUo Olmnoollor of Ht. PAtriok », wam ono of Dwift*M oight 
oxooutorM. 

POUTUAITH or SWIFT. 

Thon^ Art* throo portrAttn of tho Doan, pAlntod by Hlndon i 
ono at tho Doanory IIoumo, Dtibliui with part of St. Patriok'n 
oathodral in tho dintAnoo. Whon a llro broko out at tho 
Doanory, Doan Oradook oomnmndod thono who aioiintod, to 
loavo tiioir oxortionn to iiavo hiiiownitroporty and bookn, until 
thoy had flri*t noourod 8wift'« portrait. Thonooond portrait, 
tho itroporty of Dr. Hill, of Dublin, i« iiut)poiiod to bo ono of 
tho i)OMt likonoMMOH in oxiHttuioo : tho oxproHMion of tho foaturoM 
in rathor of a dooj) and nu'lanoholy, than aiitorn or hari«h oant. 
1'ho third portrait in at llowth cWlo : it in a AdMon^^tb, in 
olorioal ooHtumo ; tho toniplo of Famo in tho baok^round ; 
on tho Doan*ii ri^lit appoam tho |(oniuii of Irolaiuli oxtondinif 
A la\troUwroath, ai about to orown tho patriot } in IdA lofl 
Imnd ho hohU forth a iioroll,on which in writton, *'Tho fourth 
Drapior'M Lottor.** At bin foot, on tho ri^ht of tho pioturo, 
lioM bound tho fan\ouM natotttoo fflrW; ho in dopiotod in 
A^oiiy. On A nondl \n writton ** WocurM patont.** 

A full-longth pait)tin|( of tho J)oan, in bin olorioal habit, ii 
plaood in tho thoAtro, or oxAitdnAtion-hall of 1'rinlty Oollogo, 
Dublin, montly oopiud from tho oil pAinting At tho DoAuory- 
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boute* One fide of the mouth (the left) ii contorted down- 
wardt, as if convulsed by pain. 

The most interesting representation of Swift is a plaster-of- 
Paris cast, taken after his death, which is in the museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin. The expression of tlie face is 

1>lacid and free from turbulent expression, except a drag in the 
eft side of the mouthy believed to have existed some years 
previous to his death. 

There is a marble bust of Dean Swift in the possession of 
Ih. Duke, Stephen*s-green, Dublin. 

Mr. Preston, of Sellinter, possesses a fine full-sized oil- 
painting of Stella, which, in size, matches one of the Dean 
which is likewise preserved in the same family. It may have 
been painted by Jervas, who was a particular friend of Swift. 

The portrait engraved for Lord Orrery's work is from a 
profile in crayons by Barker, age about sixt^, and one of the 
only two portraits of him without the periwig. This portrait 
corresponds with the posthumous bust, except that Uavenct, 
the engraver, has laboured to give it a look of imbecility and 
weakness, which the original in nowise possesses. 

Of miniaturei of the Dean, one is that in a locket, backed 
with a red Wicklow pebble. Another miniature of Swift, set 
in a locket, belonged to Alderman Faulkner; Sir William 
Detham had also a well-executed miniature of the Dean. 

The six busts of Swift,* known in Dublin, strengthen the 
phrenoWists' assertions, for they exhibit six different forms 
of head, little resembling each other, although moittly taken 
about the same time ; yet they all, more or Icks, present 
the sloping forehead. Although the forehead was ho retiring, ' 
that at the Dublin Phrenological Society it was stated that 
^' the man must have been apparently an idiot,'' in reality the 
capacity of the cranium was, Mr. Hamilton shows, very great. 

One of these busts is a fine work in marble, by lioubiliac : 
it was presented to the library of Trinity College, Dublin, by 
the Senior Sophisters, who, on their forming themselves into 
ft Senate in 1788, applied the money usually laid out in an 
entertainment to the purchase of this memorial, placed among 
the heads of other men of genius and learning. 

* Tb«i6 are : 1— The butt in St. Pstrick'*. 2— At ChsrleinoDt Hooia. 
S— By Vm Noft, St Mm. Crampton'N, KiMare-Mtreet. 4 — By Oun- 
oingbkni, bDloDging to Oodwin Hwift, Eiiq. 6— TliAt in the Univemity, 
bv ItoubiliM. 6 — That in marbls^ in the potseMian of Mr. Wfttkini, 
tilctar»-<l«al«r. DnbliiL 
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The following verses written upon the presentation, gra- 
phically allude to the Dean's noble bequest : — 

*' We, youth of Alma — thee, her pride and graoei 
lUuatrioui Swift, amid theie heroei place ; 
Thee, of suoh high asaooiates wittiest found| 
In ffeniui, fancy, lense, alike renowned. 
Rich in unborrow'd wit, thy various page. 
By tumi displayi the patriot, poet, sage ; 
Born to delignt thy country, and defend, 
In life, in death, to human race a fViend. 
For mad and idioti, — whom alone to teach 
Thv writings fail, — thy will'i last bounty reach. 
All hail, Htbemia*! boast ; our other guide,— 
Late, very late, may Berkeley graoe thy side." 

Swift was in person tall, strong, and well made, of a dark 
oomplexion, but with blue eves, olaok and bushy eyebrows, 
nose somewhat aquiline, and features which remarkably ex- 
pressed the stern, naughty, and dauntless turn of his mind. 
He was never known to laugh, and his smiles are happily 
characterized by the well-known lines of Shakspeare — in- 
deed, the whole description of Cassius might be applied to 
Swift: 

— — — — ** He reads much, 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. — 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort. 

As if he mook'd himself, and scorn' d his smrlt 

That could be moved to smile at anything. 

In youth, the Dean was reckoned handsome ; Pope observed, 
that though his face had an expression of dulness, his eyes 
were very particular. They were as azure, he said, as the 
heavens, and had an unusual expression of acuteness. In old 
age, the Dean's countenance conveyed an expresssion which, 
though severe, was noble and impressive. He spoke in public 
with facility and impressive energy. 

A woman who died in the year 1858 in St. Patrick-street, 
Dublin, at the age of 110 years, distinctly remembered and 
described the apnearance of the Dean, and added that he 
never went outsiae the Deanery-house that he was not at- 
tended through the streets by a vast crowd of washed and 
unwashed admirers. 



DBAN SWIFT. 



CHARACTERISTICS, PERSONAL TRAITS, 

AND OPINIONS. 



Ths distingnisbing feature of Swift's character was pride 
a complete consciousness and appreciation of the value' of the 
power which he had acquired by a severe course of study and 
observation, combined as it was with a determination of pur- 
pose which no danger could intimidate, and which turned 
aside from no hibour necessary, to the accomplishment of his 
aims. He was thoroughly honest, but his honesty was often 
combined with a straightforward bluntness which was offen- 
sive to fastidiousness and vanity. In spite of the sternness 
of his character, which was often indeed more in appearance 
than reality, he was a man of deep feeling, devotedly attached 
to his friends, and active in promoting their interests ; nor 
were his friends less attached to him. 

The humour of stubborn independence, which influenced 
the Dean's whole character, stamps it at first examination 
with a whole chain of paradoxes. A devout believer in the 
truths of Christianity, a constant observer of the rules of 
religion, and zealous even to slaying in the cause of the Church 
of England, Swift assumed an occasional levity of writing, 
Fpeaking, and acting, which caused his being branded as an 
infidel, a contenmer of public ordinances, and a scoffer of 
church-discipline. Nor was this all. A zealous friend of 
liberty in temporal politics, he acted during his whole life 
with the Tory party, — dislildng Ireland, even to virulent pre- 
judice, he was the first and most effectual vindicator of her 
rights and liberties; and, charitable and benevolent to the 
extreme limits of a moderate revenue, he lay under the re- 

{>roach of avarice and parsimony. An admirer of paradoxes, 
ike Dr. FuUer, might have found points in his history as well 
as opinions, capable of being placed in strong contrast. The 
first writer of his age was disgraced at college ; the principal 
supporter of Queen Anne's last administration, whose interest 
had made many a prelate, was himself unable to attain that 
dignity ; and he who in his writings exhibited a tone of the 
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most bitter misanthropy, was in active life a steady patriot, 
a warm friend, and a bountiful patron. He had also this re- 
markable fate as a political writer, that, although his pub- 
lishers were in four instances subjected to arrest and examina* 
tion, — although large rewards were twice offered for discovery 
of the author of works generally and truly ascribed to him, — 
yet he never personally felt the grasp of power ; 

'* For not a Judas oould be found, 
To lell him for three hundred pound." 

In allusion to this circumstance, he once said, he was 
three times near being hanged, and that people supposed he 
could bring in the Pretender in his hand, and place on him 
the crown. 

While Swift stooped to partisanship, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should decline any of the arts by which a Court 
party may be maintained. Accordhigly we find him regular in 
his attendance upon Mrs. Masham, the Queen's favourite ; and 
after reading the contemptuous notices that occur in some of 
his Whig letters as "one of the Queen's dresser's, who, by 
great intrigue and flattery, had gained an ascendant over 
her," it is very edifying to find him writing periodical 
accounts of the progress of her pregnancy, and " praying 
God to preserve her life, which is of great importance to the 
nation," &c. 

No part of Swift's character is more admirable than his 
zeal in assisting and bringin^prward all who seemed to cul- 
tivate literature with succes^ ' He relieved the necessitous, 
he supported the dependent, and insisted that more distin- 
guished genius should receive from his powerful friends that 
kindness and distinction to which it was so well entitled. 
Nor was the benefit of Swift's protection limited to literary 
characters. All his friends, and even the friends of those 
friends, had the benefit of his intercession. He made the 
fortune of Barber the printer, who became afterwards lord- 
mayor of London, and a man of great wealth. He recom- 
mended Dr. Freind to be physician-general to the army in 
Spain. In short, he laid the basis of the fortunes of upwards 
of forty persons ; and, as is frequently the case, " he found 
himself able to forward the interest of every one, excepting 
only his own." When in their intimacy the ministry called 
him Jonathan, and he retorted that he supposed they would 
leave him Jonathan as they found him, the expression in- 
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directly implied expectation as well as reproach ; nor did 
all the kindness and complacence of the lord-treasurer pre- 
vent Swift from expressing peevishness on the delay which 
occurred in making some honourable provision for his future 
life. 

Alluding to the charge of " base perfidy,*' and such- like 
unbecoming expressions, made use of by Lord Brougham, in 
his sketch of Sir Robert Walpole, and to the language em- 
ployed by Jeffrey, in the JEdinhurgh Review, it has been well 
said : " But Stoift is dead, — as Jeffrey well knew when he 
reviewed his works.'* Mr. Wilde has this stinging passage 
upon another writer, who, taking things for granted, has 
fallen into many mis-statements : "The last libeller of Swift, 
Mr. William Howitt, has laboured with great ingenuity, in 
his Homes and Saunts, to traduce the character and revive 
the worst stories ever told of the eccentric Dean, and has even 
made one or two abortive efforts to be witty at his expense. 

With the epithets of 'selfish tyranny,' 

* wretched shuffler,' * contemptible fellow,' &c., showered upon 
him by Mr. Howitt, we need not interfere ; they sufficiently 
explain the tone and character of his book. Swift seems to 
have had a presentiment of such writers when he penned the 
following lines : 

' Hated by fools, and fools to hate. 
Be this my motto and my fate.' " 

SWIFTS MISANTHROPY. 

When Pope had completed the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
Swift wrote to him, congratulating him on the drudgery of 
translation, and at the same time exhibiting that vein of 
misanthropy which, as Warton said, dishonoured him as a 
man, a Christian, and a philosopher : — 

" I am exceedingly pleased that you have done with trans- 
lations ; Lord Treasurer Oxford often lamented that a rascally 
world should lay you under the necessity of misemploying 
your genius for so long a time. But since you will now be so 
much better employed, when you think pf the world, give it 
one lash the more at my request. I have ever hated all 
nations, professions, and communities ; and all my love is 
towards individuals : for instance, I hate the tribe of lawyers, 
but I love Counsellor such a one, and Judge such a one. 
'Tis so with physicians, (I will not speak of my own trade,) 
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Boldiers, English, Scotch, French, and the rest. But prinoi- 
pally I hate and detest that animal called man, although I 
heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is 
the system upon which I have governed myself many years 
(but do not tell), and so I shall go on till I have done with 
them. I have got materials towards a treatise, proving the 
falsity of that definition animal rationale^ and to show it 
should be only rationis capax. Upon this great foundation 
of misanthropy, (though not in Timon's manner,) the whole 
building of my travels is erected ; and I never will have peace 
of mind until all honest men are of my opinion : by conse- 
quence, you are to embrace it immediately, and procure that 
all who deserve my esteem may do so too. The matter is so 
clear, that it will admit of no dispute ; nay, I will hold a 
hundred pounds that you and I agree in the point.** 

Pope, without formally stating his dissent from his friend, 
contrived to show him that he disapproved of his view of 
human nature ; his reply concludes with these words : " I really 
enter as fully as you can desire into your principle of love 
of individuals : and T think the way to have a public spirit, is 
first to have a private one ; for who can believe (said a friend 
of mine) that any man can care for a hundred thousand 
people, who never cared for one P No ill-humoured man can 
ever be a patriot, any more than a friend.** 

Yet, in Swift's correspondence, the misanthrope is frequently 
lost in the good-natured man, as in his letters to Gay and 
Dr. Sheridan. Lord Orrery often heard Swifb say, " When 
I sit down to write a letter, I never lean upon my elbow till 
I have finished it.** By which expression he meant, that he 
never studied for particular phrases or polished paragraphs : his 
letters, therefore, are the truer representations of his mind. 
They are written in the warmth of his affections, and when 
they are considered in the light of kindness and sincerity, 
they illustrate his character in a very high degree. 

Swift says of himself in one of his letters to Bolingbroke : 
— " All my endeavours to distinguish myself were only for 
want of a great title and fortune, that I might be used like 
a lord by those who have an opinion of my parts ; whether 
right or wrong is no great matter. And so the reputation 
of wit and great learning does the office of a blue ribbon or 
coach-and-six.** 

A remarkable story is told by Scott, of Delany, who in- 
terrupted Archbishop King and Swift in a conversation which 
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left the prelate in tears, and from which Swifb rushed awajr 
with marks uf btrong terror and agitation in his countenance ; 
upon which the Archbishop said to Delanj, *' You have just 
met the most anhappj man on earth ; but on the subject of his 
wretchedness you most never ask a question.'* Yet, at this 
time all the great wits of England had been at his feet. All 
Ireland had shouted after him, and worshipped as a liberator 
the greatest Irish patriot and citizen. The most famous 
statesman, and the greatest poets of his day, had applauded 
him, and done him homage ; and at this time writing over to 
Bolingbroke from Ireland, he says : '' It is time for me to have 
done with the world, and so I would if I could get into a 
better before I was called .to the best, and not to die here in a 
ragt, like a poisoned rat in a hole.*^ 

Pope relates that when B told Swifb he loved him 

more than all his friends and relations, the Dean made him 
no manner of answer, but said afterwards, '' The man's a 
fool." Pope once said to him, " There's a lady, Doctor, that 
longs to see you, and admires you above all things." ^ Then 
I despise her heartily !" said he. 

Charles Fox had a theory about Swift, that he could not 
have written the heaps of nonsense he entertained his friends 
with, unless he had been at heart a good-natured man. All, 
at any rate, were agreed as to his wonderful and unequalled 
fascination in society, at such times as he pleased to exert it. 

Mr. Monck Mason may be considered to have vindicated 
Swift from " personal envy, faction, and national prejudice. 
In fact, the reputation of Swift had been again and again 
rendered next to infamous by Scotch compliments, buried 
under Johnson's criticisms, and absolutely damned by Irish 
panegyric. — Notes and Queries, 2nd S. vol. vi. 

SWIFT AT MOOR PARK. 

Moor Park and House lie at the base of the hills which 
bound the heaths towards Farnham. in Surrey ; and near a 
place of earlier celebrity, Waverley Abbey. The house is a 
spacious mansion of three stories ; and near its east end is the 
sun-dial, beneath which the heart of Sir William Temple was 
buried : his body was interred in Westminster Abbey. The 
park and gardens were much altered early in the present cen- 
tnry : the latter were in the formal Dutch style, and were 
the great delight of William Cobbett, who when a boy 
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many a time walked over from Farnham to see the stately 
gardens. At the entrance of the Park, near the Waverley 
gate, is a cottage, where Swift is said to have first seen 
Stella, and where, the people in the neighbourhood tell you, 
Jonathan used to sleep when he resided at Moor Park with Sir 
William Temple. The age of the cottage, however, scarcely 
supports this fame ; and, were it old enough, Swifb is not 
likely to have slept there. 

Many depreciatory sketches have been drawn of the kind 
of life Swift led at the household of his great patron ; and 
irksome as much of it was, in this service Swifb laid in a 
store of knowledge for his after-life, which was, indeed, rough- 
hewn here. Mr. Thackeray, who is not very tender towards 
Temple, concedes that Swift's initiation into politics, his 
knowledge of business, his knowledge of polite life, his ac- 
quaintance with literature even, which he could not have pur- 
sued very sedulously during his reckless career at Dublin, 
were got under the roof of Sir William Temple. He was 
fond of telling in after-life what quantities of books he 
devoured there ; as well as of describing the garden-seat 
which he devised for his study. 

Temple seems to have received and exacted a prodigious deal 
of veneration from his household, and to have been coaxed, 
and warmed, and cuddled by the people round about him, 
as delicately as any of the plants he loved. When he fell ill 
in 1693, the household was aghast at his indisposition : mild 
Dorothea, his wife, the best companion of the best of 
men — 

** Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise, and great, 
Trembling beheld the doubtful hand of fate." 

As for Dorinda, his sister, — ■ 

" Those who would grief describe, might come and trace 
Its watery footsteps in Dorinda's face. 
To see her weep, joy every tace forsook, 
And grief flung sables on each menial look. 
The humbled tribe mourned for the quickening soul 
That furnished life and spirit through the whole." 

" Isn't that line in which grief is described as putting the 
menials into a mourning livery, a fine image ? One of the 
menials wrote it, who did not like the Temple livery nor 
those twenty pound wages." — {Thackeray.) 
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Doubtless, " the hard work at the second table" suggested 
to Swift these *' Thoughts on Hanging/' in his Directions to 
Servants. 

" To grrow old in tiie office of a footman is the highest of all indig- 
nities ; therefore^ when you find years coming on without hopes of a 
place at court, a command in the army, a succession to the steward- 
ship, an employment in the revenue (which two last you cannot obtain 
without reading and writing), or running away with your master's 
niece or daughter, I directly advise you to go upon the road, which is 
the only post of honour left you : there you will meet many of your old 
comrades, and live a short life and a merry one, and making a figure at 
your exit, wherein I will give you some instructions. 

" The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour when you are 
going to be hanged ; wliich, either for robbing your master, for house- 
breaking, or going upon the highway, or in a drunken quarrel by killing 
. the first man you meet^ may very probably be your lot, and is owing to 
one of these three qualities : either a love of good fellowship, a gene- 
rosity of mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. Your good behaviour 
on this article will concern your whule community : deny the fact with 
all solemnity of imprecations : a hundred of your brethren, if they can 
be admitted, will attend about the bar, and be ready upon demand to 
give you a character before the Court ; let nothing prevail on you to 
confess, but the promise of a pardon for discovering your comrades : but 
I suppose all this to be in vain ; for if you escape now, your fate will be 
the same another day. Get a speech to be written by the best author of 
Kewgate : some of your kind wenches will provide you with a hoUand 
shirt and white cap, crowned with a crimson or black ribbon : take 
leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate : mount the cai-t with 
courage ; fall on your knees ; lift up your eyes ; hold a book in your 
bands, although you cannot read a word ; deny the fact at the gallows ; 
kiss and forgive the hangman, and so farewell ; you shall be buried in 
pomp at the charge of the fraternity ; the surgeon shall not touch a 
limb of you ; and your fame shall continue until a successor of equal 
renown succeeds in your place " 



SWIFTS BENEVOLENCE. 

Soon after Swift had left Moor Park, and accepted the 
prebend of Kilroot, as described at p. 9, Sir William Temple 
was anxious that he should return : he hesitated, when his 
resolution was determined by a circumstance characteristic of 
his exalted benevolence. In an excursion, he became ac- 
quainted with a clergyman, who proved to be learned, modest, 
well-principled, the father of eight children, and a curate at 
the rate of forty pounds a-year. Without explaining his 
purpose, Swift borrowed this gentleman's black mare, having 
no horse of his own — rode to Dublin, resigned the prebend 
of Kilroot, and obtained a grant of it for his new friend. 

G 2 
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When he gave the presentation to the poor clergyman, he kept 
his eyes steadily fixed on the old man's face, which, at first, 
only expressed pleasure at finding himself preferred to a living ; 
hut when he found that his henefactor had resigned in his 
favour, his joy assumed so touching an expression of surprise 
and gratitude, that Swift, himself deeply affected, declared he 
had never experienced so much pleasure as at that moment. 
The poor clergyman, at Swift's departure, prevailed upon him 
to accept the hlack mare ; and thus, with fourscore pounds 
in his purse, Swift again embarked for England, and resumed 
his situation at Moor Park, as Sir William Temple's con* 
fidential secretary.* 

Mr. Monck MasoD has, though with regret, thrown a good deal of 
doubt on the authenticity of this affecting anecdote ; proving that the 
clergyman was neither an old man, nor that he had any family, and that 
Swift returned to Moor Park long before he resigned the prebend. Still, 
the anecdote, in the main, is probably true. Upon this transaction, 
long after Swift's death, malice or madness endeavoured to fix a -con- 
structiun fatal to his reputation. This was a charge of criminality 
towards a farmer's daughter, in consequence of which Swift resigned, 
and quitted the kingdom. Sir Walter Scott has taken groat pains to 
disprove this atrocious charge, and has, upon the authority of the Rev. 
Dr. Hutchinson, of Donaghadee, stated the first circulator of the 

calumny to have been the Rev. Mr. P r, a successor of Dean Swift 

in the prebend of Kilroot. He told the tale at the Bishop of Dromore's, 
who committed it to writing : his authority he alleged to be a Dean 
Dobbs, who informed him that the informations were in existence. But 
Mr. P r subsequently denied most obstinately ever having promul- 
gated such a charge ; and whether the whole story was the creation of 
incipient insanity, or whether he had felt the discredit attached to his 
tergiversation so acutely as to derange his understanding, it is certain 

the unfortunate Mr. P r died raving mad, a patient in that very 

hospital for lunatics, established by Swift, against whom he had propa- 
gated this cruel calumny. Yet, although P r thus fell a victim to 

his own rash assertions, or credulity, it has been supposed that this in- 
explicable figment did really originate with Dean Dobbs, and that he had 
been led into a mistake, by the initial letters, J. S., upon the alleged 
papers, which might apply to Jonathan Smedley (to whom, indeed, the 
tale has been supposed properly to belong), or to John Smith, as well as 
to Jonathan Swift. It is sufficient for Swift's vindication to obser\'e, 
that he returned to Kilroot after his resignation, and inducted his suc- 
cessor in face of the church and of the public ; that during all his public 
life, in England and Ireland, where he was the butt of a whole faction. 



* The Dean was a tolerable horseman, fond of riding, and a judge of 
the noble animal which he chose to celebrate, as the emblem of luoi^ 
merit, under the name of Houyhnhnm. 
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this charge wm never heard of ; that when adduced bo many years after 
hia death, it watt unsupported by aught but sturdy and general averment; 
and that the chief propagator of the calumny first retracted his asser- 
tionf , and finally died insane. 

SWIFT AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

It was believed by the Dean's friendH that the office of 
Jtapper was suggested by the habitual absence of mind of 
Newton. The Dean told Mr. D. Swift that Sir Isaac was 
the worst coropanion in the world, and that, if you asked him 
a question, ''be would revolve it in a circle in his brain, 
round, and round, and round," (here Swift described a circle 
on his own forehead,) " before he could produce an answer." 

The Dean used also to tell of Sir Isaac, that his servant 
having called him one day to dinner, and returning, after 
waiting some time, to call him a second time, found him 
mounted on a ladder placed against the shelves of his library, 
a book in his left hand, and his head reclined upon his right, 
sunk in such a fit of abstraction, that he was obliged, after 
calling him once or twice, actually to jog him, before he could 
awake his attention. This was precisely the office of the 
flapper. 

Though Swift disliked mathematics, it was not for want of 
capacity for that science. Sheridan one day gave him a pro- 
blem to solve. He desired Sheridan to leave the room ; and 
in about half an hour the Dean called out to him, heureka, 
heureJca. Sheridan assured Mrs. Whiteway that Swift had 
resolved the problem in the clearest manner, though he, who 
was himself a good mathematician, had chosen, on purpose, 
a very difficult one. 

The ardent patriot had not forgotten the philosopher's 
opinion in favour of Wood's halfpence. Under the parable of 
the tailor, who computed Gulliver's altitude by a quadrant, and 
took his measure by a mathematical diagram, yet brought 
him his clothes very ill made and out of shape, by the mis- 
take of a figure in the calculation. Swift is supposed to have 
alluded to an error of Sir Isaac Newton's printer, who, by 
carelessly adding a cipher to the astronomer's computation of 
the distance between the sun and the earth, had increased it 
to an incalculable amount. 

Swift's intimacy with Miss Barton, the niece of Sir Isaac Newton, 
viU be found noticed at p. 119. 
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PERSON OF JULIUS O^SAR. 

Ambrose Philipg wa» a neat dregger, and very vain. In a 
oonvtM'Bation between him, Congreve, Swift, and others, the 
discourse ran a good while on Julius Oteaar. After many 
things had been said to the purpose, Ambrose asked what sort 
of a person they supponed Julius Cffisar wasP He was 
annwerud, that from medals, &o., it appeared that he was a 
small man, and thin-faoed. " Now, for my part," said Am- 
brose, ^^ I should take him to have been of a lean make, pale 
complexion, extremely neat in his dress ; and five feet seven 
inches high :" an exact description of Philips himself. Swift, 
who understood good breeding perfectly well, and would not 
interrupt anybody while speaking, let him go on, and when 
ho had quite done, said: "And I, Mr. Philips, should take 
him to have been a plump man, just five feet five inches high ; 
not very neatly dressed, in a black gown with pudding- 
sleeves. — J)r, Young ^ in Spenoe'9 Aneodotet* 

THE DEAN OUTWITTED. 

Lord Carteret was diKtitiguished by a readiness of wit, with 
whieh he could retort and parry even the attacks of Swilt. 
or this we have already seen a classical instance at p. 49. And 
it is said, that, about the time when the proclamation was 
abroad against the Drapier*8 fourth letter, the Dean visited 
the castle, and having waited for some time without seeing 
the lord-lieutenant, wrote upon one of the windows of the 
ohamber of audience these Hues : — 

" My very good lord, 'tis a very hard task, 
Fur a iiian to wait here who ImM nothing to aak." 

Under which Carteret wrote the following happy reply :— 

•* My very good Dean, there are few who oorae hero, 
But Imve gunietlung to aiik, or iomething to fear." 

On some such occasion, when Carteret had parried, with 
bin usual dexterity, a complaint or request of Swit^, he ex- 
cliiiineil, *' What, in God's name, do you do here P Get back 
to your own coujitry, and send us our boobies again !" 

Tlie lollowing additional instances are related of the Dean 
beiu^^ overmatched. 

Svvilt, Arbuthnot, and Parnell, taking advantage of a fine 
frot^ty morning, set out together to walk to a seat Lord | 
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Bathurst had about eleven miles from London. Swift, re- 
markable for being an old traveller, and for getting possession 
of the best room and bed, pretended, when they were about 
half way on their journey, that he did not like the slowness 
of their pace ; adding that he would walk on before them, and 
acquaint Lord Bathurst with the object of their journey. To 
this proposal they readily agreed ; but as soon as the Dean 
was out of sight, they dispatched a horseman by a private 
road, (suspecting their friend's duplicity,) to inform his Lord- 
ship of their apprehensions. The man arrived in time to 
deliver his message before Swift made his appearance. Lord 
Bathurst then recollecting that the Dean had never had the 
smallpox, thought of the following stratagem. Seeing him 
come up the avenue, his Lordship met him, and expressed his 
happiness at seeing him ; *' but I am mortified at one circum- 
stance," continued Lord Bathurst, " as it must deprive me of 
the pleasure of your company : smallpox is raging in the 
house. I heg, however, that you will accept of such accommo- 
dation as a small house at the bottom of the avenue will 
afford you." Swift was forced to comply with this request ; 
and in this solitary situation, fearful of speaking to any person 
about him, he was served with dinner. In the evening, how- 
ever, Arbuthnot and Pamell, with Lord Bathurst, went down 
to release him, by informing him of the deception, and telling 
him that the best room and bed in the house were at his ser- 
vice. Swift felt much chagrined, but deemed it prudent to 
join in the laugh against himself : they all adjourned to the 
mansion, and there spent the evening most joyously. 

At an inn, seeing a cook scraping a piece of mutton. Swift 
asked how many maggots she had got in it ? " Not so many 
as are in your head," answered the wench smartly. The Dtan 
was angry, and complained to her mistress. 

Alderman Brown having undergone Swift's raillery in 
silence, for some time, at dinner, suddenly looked up from his 

Slate, on observing Swift take apple-sauce to the wing of a 
uck, and exclaimed, " Mr. Dean, you eat your duck like a 
goose." 

The Dean asked Kenny, a Carmelite priest, "Why the 
Catholic Church used pictures and images, when the Church 
of England did not?" "Because," answered the priest 
readily, " we are old housekeepers, and you are new beginners." 
Swift was so surprised and incensed that he left the room. 
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TUB DEAN AND THE SURGEON. 

During h\n nmihwoo At CiivAti, Hwifb wm tormentml with 
an ulccrouN nhiUf whon ho iiont for a auraoon hclonging 
to ilio bnrraokH, to drcHM hi« wound, liio young man 
cnioriHl with fonr and trcmblinff, for all mon utood Tn awo 
of iho Donn. "Look yc» »ir/"»aid Bwift, raining his log 
from tho niool on which it waa oxtcndod, " my ahin ia very 
Imdly htirt ; I Imvu Kent for you, and if you can cure it, by 
*— 1 '11 n(lvortiMo you. llure*« five guinoaa for you, and you 
no(*d looi( for no nioro ; »o oure mo aa faitt a» von can.'' The 
iiur^(H)n Nurcocdud ; and tho Dean, who liked both hi« skill 
ati(l hiM nuxloKty, wan kind to him, often asked him to dinner, 
and when tho cure was completed, mado him a oomplimont of 
iive guineas more. In a letter to Mrs. Whitoway he says, 
the shin cost him but throo guineas \ tho rest ho probably sot 
down to benevolence. 

THE DEAN'S PARSIMONY. 

Pono relates : " Dr. Hwift has an odd bltmt way, that is 
mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. 'Ti«soodd that there's 
no d(*Hrribing it but bv facts. I'll tell you one that just 
oomes into tny head. One evening Gay and I went to see 
hitn ! you know how intimately we were all acqtminted. On 
our coming in ; * Heyday, gentlemen,* says tho Doctor, * what's 
tho nienning of this visit r How oomo you to leave all the 
great lordH, that you are so fond of, to como hither to see a 
])()or Dean P*— * Because wo had rather see you than any of 
them.* — * Ay, any one that did not know you as well as I do, 
n)ight believe you. But since vou an; come, I must get some 
supper for you, I sui)poHe P*— ^No, Doctor, wo havo supped 
already.* - -* Hupped already I that*s impossible : why, 'tis not 
eight o'clock yet.' — * Indeed we have.'—* That's very strange j 
but if you had not supped, I must havo got something for 
vou. Let me nee, what should 1 have had P a ootinio of 
lobsters P and that would have done very well, two shillings : 
turtH, a shilling. Dut you will drink a glass of wino with 
me, though you supped so m\)ch before your usual time, 
only to spare my nocket P'— * No, wo had rather talk with 
you, than drink with you.'—* Hut if you had supped with me, 
4s in all reaiton you ought to havo donO| you must havo drunk 
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iritli me. A bottle cf wine, two shillings. Two and two are 
four, and one b fi^e ; jnst two and sixpence a-piece. There, 
Pope, there's half-a-crown for you ; and there's another for 
jou, sir ; for I won't save anything by you I am determined.* 
This was all said and done with lus usual seriousness on 
audi occasions ; and in spite of everything we could say to 
the contrary, he actuaUj obliged me to tsike the money." — 
Spemet^t Ameedaie9. 

Belany informs us, in like manner, that when Lady Eustace, 
or other women of rank, dined at the Deanery, Swift allowed 
tiiem a shilling a-head to provide their own entertainment ; 
and used to struggle hard that only sixpence should be allowed 
for the brat, as he called Miss Eustace, afterwards Mrs. TickelL 
When he dined with his poorer firiends, he insisted upon 
paying his dub, as at a tavern. 

BENEFICIAL HOAX. 

The execution of one EUiston, a noted street-robber, gave 
Swift an opportunity of practising a stratagem, which put an 
end, for many years, to the practice of street robbery ; for, 
being received as genuine by the companions of the sufferer, 
they really beheved, as there asserted, that be had left a list of 
their names to be proceeded against, if they did not relinquish 
their evil courses. The piece is as follows : — 

" Now, as I am a djing man," EUiston is made to say, ** I have done 
•cmething whidi may be of good use to the public I haTe left with an 
honest man (and indeed the only honest man I was ever acquainted 
with) the names of all my wicked brethren, the principal places of thdr 
abode, with a short account of the chief crimes they have committed ; 
in many of which I have been their accomplice, and heard the rest from 
their own mouths : I haTe likewise set down the names of those we call 
cnr aettos of the widied houses we frequent, and all of those who re- 
ceiTe and buy our stolem goods. I haTe solemnly charged this honest 
man, and hare received his promise upon oath, Uiat whenever he hears 
ci any rogue to be tried for robboy or housebreaking, he will look into 
his list, and if he finds the name there of the thief concerned, to send the 
whole paper to the Government. Of this I here give my companions fair 
and piiUic warning, and hope they will take it." 

SWIFTS BONHOMMIE. 

Captain HamOton, of Castle-Hamilton, a plain country 
gentleman, but of exceUent natural sense, came upon a visit at 
Market-Uill, while the Dean was staying there. '' Sir Arthur 
Acheaon, hearing «f hia friend's arrival, ran out to leoeivo 
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him at the door, followed by Swifb. The captain, who did 
not see the Dean, as it was in the dusk of the evening, in his 
blunt way upon entering the house, exclaimed, * that he was 
very sorry he was so unfortunate as to choose that time for his 
visit.' — * Why ho P* — * Because I hear Dean Swift is with vou. 
He is a great scholar, a wit ; a plain eountry squire will have 
but a bad time of it in his company, and I don't like to be 
laughed at.' Bwift then stepped to the captain, from behind 
Bir Arthur, whore he had stood, and said to him, ' Pray, 
Captain Hamilton, do you know how to say y^f, or no^ pro- 
perly P' — * Yes, I think I have understanding enough for 
that.' — * Then give me your hand,— depend upon it, you and 
I will agree very well.' The captain told Mr. Sheridan he 
never pasMed two months so pleasantly in his life, nor had 
ever met with so agreeoblo a companion as Swift proved to be 
during the whole time." 

INGRATITUDE TO BWIFT. 

The Dean now experienced the height of unpopularitv. 
All who hud favoured the high-ohurck interest were involved in 
a Hwee))ing charge of Jacobitism, of which calumny Bwift had 
hJH HJiiire. Libels on libels were showered against him ; the 
ral)hlo insulted him as he walked the street ; and oven young 
men of rank forgot his station and their own so far us to sot 
the Hatne example of wanton brutality. Nor was this the 
worst evil of his situation. His former friends, including 
many who owed him civility and gratitude, paid court to the 
opporiite party, by treating hira with rudeness and insult, 
lie was obliged to secure his papers against the searches of 
government ; and a packet addressed to him by the Duke of 
Ormond's chaplain was seized by a messenger. 

Among the Dean's false friends Bir Thomas Southwell, one 
of the commissioners of the revenue, often mentioned as a 
friend in Swift's Letters and Journal, distinguished himself, 
by auKwering Bwift, when he had addressed him on somo 
ordinary occasion of business, "I'll hold you a groat, Mr. 
J)(!an, i do not know you." Afterwards, when created Lord 
Bouihwell, he expressed regret for his conduct during the heat 
of party, and attempted to regain Swift's acquaintance, by 
saltiting him with great politeness. But the Dean retorted 
his rudeness, prefaced by his own cant phrase, " I'll hold you 
a groat, my lord, I do not know you." 
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Swiit seems, tberefore, for some time, to have been secluded 
firom the society of the great, powerful, and distinguished ; 
and the companion of Oxford and Bolingbroke, of Prior, 
Pope, Chij, bad to select his society from the men of kin- 
dtfA taste in his own (urder, with a few of more elevated 
nmk, who ^ther had the sense and spirit to '' forsake polities 
fixr wit,*' or were not disinclined to high -church politics. 

Among this troop of friends were the Grattans, seven 
brethren of high honour. The eldest lived on his paternal 
fortune. One was a physician, one a merchant, and afterwards 
lord mayor of Dublin ; one was head-master of a free-si;hool, 
with a large appointment, and the remaining three were 
der^men. " Do you not know the Grattans ?" said Swift 
to Lord Carteret, when he came over as lord-lieutenaut ; 
*^then pray obtain their acquaintance. The Grattans, my 
lord, can raise 10,000 men." This was one of the instances 
in which Swift showed his desire of enhancing the importance 
of his Mends. 



WHY SWIFT DID NOT MARRY. 

Lockier notes : " Though the Dean is the best of com- 
pany, and one of the liveliest men in England of his age, he 
said (when in no ill-humour), ' The best of life is but just 
tolerable; 'tis the most we can make of it.' " Mr. Singer adds : 
•* He observed that it was very apt to be a misfortune to be 
used to the best company ; and gave as a reason for his not 
marrying, that he had always been used to converse with 
women of the higher dass, and that he might as well think 
of marrying a princess as one of them. 'A competence 
enables me, single as I am, to keep as good company as I 
have been used to, but with a wife of this kind and a family, 
what should I have done F' '* 

Mr. Mason, who altogether doubts the facts of the Dean's 
marriage, says : ^ I attribute Swilt's refraining frt>ni marriage, 
partly to the natural coldness of his temper, of which his life 
and wntings furnish us with incontestable proofs, and partly 
to the small prospects of gratification which he could pro- 
mise to hinf^lf from the sight of a healthful progeny. It 
was, perhaps, the consideration of these matters that induced 
bim to make a resolution of leading a life of celibacy, which 
be appears to have formed at a very early period ; and these 
motives, doubtless, urged him to adopt, in pkce of natural 
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heirs, that part of the community, whose pitiable and helpless 
condition rendered them the fittest objects of his parental 
affection and philanthropic care.'* 

Lord Orrery has these notes upon the Dean's treatment of 
•women. '* If we consider Swift*s behaviour, so far only as 
it relates to women, we shall find that he looked upon them 
rather as busts than as whole figures. 

" You must have smiled to have found in his house a con- 
stant seraglio of very virtuous women, who attended him 
from morning to night." 

DID SWIFT EVER LAUGH ! 

Johnson asserts that the Dean stubbornly resisted any 
tendency to laughter. " I cannot recollect," says Pilkington, 
" that ever I saw the Dean laugh ; perhaps he thought it 
beneath him ; for when any pleasantry passed, which might 
have excited it, he used to suck in his cheeks to avoid 
laughing." 

Lord Orrery tells us that Swift had a natural severity of 
face, which even his smiles could never soften, or his utmost 
gaiety render placid and serene ; but when the sternness of 
visage was increased by rage, it was scarcely possible to 
imagine looks or features that carried in them more terror and 
austerity. 



n/ 



LORD ORRERY'S '* REMARKS." 

• 

The real cause of Lord Orrery's treatment of Swift 
originated in a letter that had been found unopened by Swift's 
executors among his papers. The letter was indorsed " This 
will keep cold." Lord Orrery had also learned, that when he 
Bent the paper-book to Swift on his birthday, the Dean, on 
reading the words " Dear Swift," in the first line, exclaime<? 
with great indignation at this familiarity, " Dear Swift [• 
Dear Swift ? Boy ! Boy ! Pshaw ! Pshaw ! What does 
the boy mean ? Friend? Friend? Sincere Friend ?^^ Lord 
Orrery's servant, who waited in the hall, is thought to have 
heard these expressions, and reported them to his master. 

Orrery first broached the figment that Swift miffht be 
the natural son of Sir William Temple, which was morally 
impossible. 

The following epigram was handed about on the publiea* 
tion of the Eemarks ;— 
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A sore -dinease tliis scribbling i% 

Hi8 Lordship of his Pliny vain. 
Tarns Madam Pilkington in es. 

And now attacks the Irish Dean. 
Libd his friend when laid in ground f y 

Pray, good Sir, you may spare your hinta^ •^^ 

His parallel I'm sure is found, 

For what he writes Qeorgt FavXhner* prmts. 
Had Swift provoked to this behaviour, 

Sure after death resentment cools, 
And his last act bespoke their favour, 

Me founded hotpitcUa for fooU, 

THE DEAN AND HIS SERVANTS. 

Swift meditated the publication of his well-known Instruct 
tions to Servants, on which, though it only exists as a 
fragment, he had bestowed much pains and observation. He 
himself was a kind but a strict master. 

The story is well known of his commanding " Sweetheart," 
as he called his cookmaid Mary, to carry down a joint of 
meat and do it less, and on her alleging that was impossible, 
his grave request, that when in future she choosed to commit 
a fault, he hoped she would choose one which might be 
mended. Upon another occasion, hearing one of his ser- 
vants, in the act of undressing, express a luxurious wish 
that he could ride to bed, the Dean summoned the man 
upstairs, commanded him to fetch a horse from the pad- 
dock, and prepare him for a journey, and when the poor 
fellow reported that the horse was ready, " Mount him 
then, sirrah,'* said the Dean, "and ride to bed." 

He had dined one day in the country, and on going away, 
the servant of the family brought him his horse. As the man 
held the steed, the Dean called to his own man, and asked 
him whether it would not be proper to give something to the 
servant for his trouble ? The man assented, and the Dean 
asked him what he thought would be proper to give the man, 
and whether half-a-crown was too much ? " No, sir !" — 
" Very well," replied Swift, and gave the man the half-crown. 
When the board-wages of the week came to be paid, he stop- 
ped the half-crown, and read his servant a lecture ; telling him 
it was his duty to attend him, and not leave him to the care 
of others ; that he brought him to the house, that he might 
not give trouble to others ; and pressed his argument bj 

* A piinter that owed his rise and fortune to Dr. Swift. 
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supposing he would not in future be quite so generous of his 
master's money. 

Sometimes he chose to mix in the mirth of his domestics. 
Once finding that his housekeeper, Mrs. Ridgeway, had, ac- 
cording to custom, on his birthday, made an entertainment 
for the neighbours, he requested to know at whose expense 
the treat was provided ; and understanding that he himself 
was the founder of the feast, he sat down among the guests, 
and partook of their cheer with great humour. 

The Saturnalia at the Deanery was the servants at table, 
and the masters waiting upon them. The butler represented 
the Dean, whom he sent to the cellar in quest of some 
particular wine, when, affecting to be discontented with it, he 
commanded Swift to bring another sort. The Dean obeyed 
and decanted the bottle at the sideboard, while the butler 
abused him in his own style, and charged him with reserving 
some of the grounds for his own drinking. The Dean did 
not altogether relish the jest, but it was carried on some 
time longer ; when the tables were removed, the scene re- 
versed, an entertainment served up to the proper guests, 
and everything conducted by the very servants who had 
partaken of the Saturnalia. An exaggerated and distorted 
version of this anecdote, related that the Dean, unable to 
endure the raillery of the butler, put an end to the Saturnalia 
and drove the servants out of the room. This is altogether 
incorrect. 

"SHUT THE DOOR." 

Swifb had some whimsical contrivances to punish his ser- 
vants for disobedience of orders. The hiring of his maid- 
servants he left to his housekeeper, and that form being over, 
he acquainted them that he had but two commands to give 
them — one, to shut the door whenever they came into a room ; 
the other, to shut the door after them whenever they went out 
of a room. One of these maid-servants requested permission 
of the Dean to go to her sister's wedding, which was to take 
place at about ten miles' distance from Dublin. Swift not only 
consented, but lent the servant one of his horses, and directed 
that a man-servant should ride before her. The maid, in her 
joy at this favour, forgot to shut the door when she left the 
Dean's room ; in about a quarter of an hour after she had 
left the house, the Dean ordered a servant to saddle another 
horse, to overtake the maid and her escort, and oblige them 
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to retnni iramediatelj. This was done, and the ^rl camo 
into the Dean's presence with the most mortified counte- 
nance, and hegged to know his honour's commands. — '' Only 
to shot the door after you," was the reply. But not to carry 
the punishment too far, he then permitted the maid to 
resume her journey. 

THE DEAN'S FOOTMAN. 

One morning, as Swift was standing at the window of his 
study, he ohserved a decent old woman offer a paper to one 
of his servants at the door, which the man at first refused in 
a surly manner. The Dean, who pitied the poor suitor, 
finding that the man did not bring the paper, again looked 
out of the window; the day was cold and wet, and the 
wretched petitioner still retained her post. The Dean 
now grew impatient, and was about to ring the bell, when he 
saw the servant cross the street, and again refuse to take 
chai^ of the paper. The Dean now threw up the sash, and 
demanded what the paper contained. '* It is a petition, please 
your reverence," replied the woman. " Bring it up, rascal," 
cried the angry Dean. The servant, surprised and petrified, 
obeyed. The poor woman was relieved, and the servant 
forthwith was turned out of doors, with the following written 
testimonial of his conduct : " The bearer lived two years in 
my service, in which time he was frequently druuk and 
n^ligent of his duty ; which, conceiving him to be honest, 
I excused, but at last detecting him in a flagrant instance 
of cruelty, I discharged him." Such were the consequences 
of this reproof, that the man became reduced to beggary ; 
after which the Dean forgave him, and through another 
written character, equally singular, he was hired by Mr. 
Pope, with whom he lived till death removed him. 

Meanwhile tiiere is evidence to show that Swift did not 
fail to mark gofid conduct in a faithful servant. In the ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, at Dublin, he caused to be erected a 
tablet bearing the following inscription : " Here lieth the 
Body of Alexandre McGee, servant to Dr. Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick^s. His Grateful Master caused this Monument 
to be erected in memory of his Discretion, Fidelity, and 
Diligence, in that humble station. Ob. Mar. 24;, i7:il*2^ 
SBtst. 29.** 
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CARLOW CHURCH. 

Upon Swift's visiting Carlow, the rector conducted him 
over the town and neighbourhood, showing him all the 
objects of interest there. On returning to the glebe, Swift, 
pointing to the church, inquired what building it was, and 
why he had not been shown it ? " Oh," said his conductor, 
" it is only the parish church ; but it is really so dilapi- 
dated, and in such bad order, that I did not think it worth 
your inspection." At this Swift expressed his regret ; but 
said he knew a cheap way of repairing it, " Why don't 
you give it," said he, " to the Papists ? you know they 
would repair it, and then you could take it from them after- 
wards." This fine stroke of satire is related by Mr. Wilde 
as hitherto unpublished. Was it on this occasion (he asks) 

Swift said 

A high church and a low steeple, 
A poor town and a proud people. 

THE ECLIPSE HOAX. 

Swift was everywhere received by the common people with the 
most profound respect, and used to say they should subscribe 
forty shillings a-year to keep him in hats, so numerous were 
the bows which he received and regularly returned. Upon 
one occasion he made a ludicrous experiment on the public 
belief in his authority. A number of persons having assem- 
bled round the Deanery to see an eclipse, Swift became tired 
of their noise, and commanded the crier to make proclamation 
that the eclipse was put off by command of the Dean of 
St. Patrick's. This extraordinary enunciation was received 
with great gravity, and was the means of dispersing the 
assembled gazers. 

SWIFTS LOVE OF LOW LIFE. 

During his mother's lifetime. Swift scarcely ever failed to 
pay her an annual visit. He often went in a waggon, but 
more frequently walked from Holyhead to Leicester, Londoz, 
or any other part of England. Lord Orrery tells us that 
^ he generally chose to dine with waggoners, hostlers, and 
pi^rsons of that class ; and he used to lie at night at the 
houses where he found written over the door, * Lodgings for 
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a peimy.* He delighted in scenes of low life. The vulgar 
dialect was not only a fund of humour for him, hut I verily 
believe was acceptable to his nature ; otherwise I know not 
how to account for the many filthy ideas and indecent ex- 
pressions (I mean indecent in point of cleanliness and deli- 
cacy) that will be found throughout his works." 

Johnson says : " This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his 
innate love of grossness and vulgarity ; some may ascribe it 
to his desire of surveying human life through all its varieties ; 
and others, perhaps, with equal probability, to a passion 
which seems to have deeply fixed in his heart the love of a 
Bhilling." 

A TROUBLESOME NEIGHBOUB. 

Lord Orrery relates that Swift dined once at a Lord 
Mayor's feast in Dublin, and was attacked and teazed by an 
opulent, boisterous, half-intoxicated squire, who happened to 
sit next to him : he bore the awkward raillery for some time, 
and then on a sudden called out to the Mayor, " My Lord, 
here is one of your bears at my shoulder, — he has been worry- 
ing me this half hour, and I desire you will order him to be 
taken off." 

A BEGGARS' WEDDING. 

Swift, being in the country, on a visit to his friend, Dr, 
Sheridan, learned that a beggars' wedding was about to be 
celebrated in the neighbourhood. Sheridan played well upon 
the violin, and Swift proposed that he should go to the place 
of the wedding disguised as a blind fiddler, while Swift 
attended him as his man. Thus accoutred, they joined the 
party, and were received with acclamation. They had plenty 
of good. cheer, ml never was a naore joyous weddii.g seen. 
The beggars told stories, played tricks, cracked jokes, sang 
and danced ; and the fiddler and his man, when they left, were 
well remunerated. Next day, the Dean and Sheridan walked 
out in their usual dress, and found many of their late com- 
panions hobbling about upon crutches, or pretending to be 
blind, and piteously supplicating charity. Sheridan distri- 
buted among them the money he had received ; but the Dean, 
who hated all mendicants, fell into a violent passion, telling 
them his adventure of the preceding day, and threatened to 
send every one of them to prison. This had such an effect, 
that the blind opened their eyes, and the lame threw away 
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their cmtcbca, mDning <M m bat u tbrir 1«^ could carrj 
tb«m. 

WOBTR OF A BHTHB, 

Ooe of Swift'* rhytmi on BcttMtrorth ii laid to btve been 
«iii;t£«:«t«<l tiy thiM cin-timatance. A porttr bnraght a burden 
to th« l>e«n'» liouK while he ww btwy with the poem, and 
Uboarin^ to find « rhyme for thi» uncommon name, the more 
ansiowtlj, that Bettcvworth exulted in the idea of it* beii^ 
iin[N>Miible. The port^a demand b«inK considered u exortn- 
tarit, he wiped hi» forehead, aajring, witn the humour of a low 
Iriiihmao, " Oh ! your reference, mjr •weat'a worth balf-^ 
crown." The Dean inrtaDtly cauglit ut tliu wunJn, " Ay, Uiot 
it if, — tbere't boJf'O-crown (or you," 

"NABOTH'fl VINKVA 
" ni icnd for your huiband," iiti'l tin; Jtcai 
kington, " to dine with u*. and in I.Ik; numrit ini 
take- a walk in Nalxith'* Vinevarl ." " Wi>ir< 
airi-" xaid «he. " Why, a ^rik'n,"KuiJ Um 0«aii,'d 
oue of my neigbbouri out of." 

THE DEAN SETS UP IIIH CARBrAli 



8wift )H!t up an equipiMfe. 
that hit wa« the poorest man 
nlati', and the ricWt who 1 
Jiin letting up oni! ia thui t 
prvMurviid in thu Jiritif It 

" A< toon u DB»n Swift h 
ptiwer, tin KWikansil w)th on< 
bn iiii[:« WM, and Cried, I i^ 

wliD[> tliftt taut wu turned 
fiiriuiia U bobald that Any, ~ 
MJiiiu^ra ; Mid umt for a eoa 
nliiimtt re»<iy,~lt wm a«p' 
]>4iiui entorod Iha tii 
w<>tii«i and Ilia daily 
Wl an ear to Itaaf _ 
wiLli iiiuoh ailn, 
of IruvolliliK twl» . 
inurit u( tlislr Tula 
■aiitry. Itut tlifl n~ji 
mwawriUr* arel) Ibi 
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hrk B the oonia' of the oouh, hii uoder jiw fell ; ba wu (mrried 

■p to ha chwnbar Aud great obair, &nd ubiUn&Wly ratiaed to b« lifted 
brto Uh tmuihBRHii vshiula taj mure, (ill (he Dewi writer* U leut iball 
be ksBgad lor deceiviug him to imagiaa that Lord Urlbrd »aa bond 
JUt oat of power, though Tiatblj out of place. Now Iw d«ipair( of 
■wng Tvogwiiog taken oa any, who, odd fellow I he thiului more rtohlj' 
Hbittb it ; and rinoe he oftDPot aend them out of tlie wurUl with dii- 
kwoor, he inCendi eoan to so out uf it ia ■ pet."— Letter ligned TbomM 
Dwtj, dated March 30, 1TI1-2. MSS. Birch, 42S1. 

The Bishop is incorrect in supposing that Swift laid aaida 
tlie equipage which waa thuii set u]i. It appuar* fruin WiUon'i 
•ffidavit, (Sioifl't Works, vol. xix. p. 259, note,) tliat Swilt, 
in Jul;, 17-^12, had a carriage of hii own. 

iWIFT AND THE BIHHOP OF KII.MOliU 

ire, and aftorwurdt Arolilii»hop 
lA'rin tropotalfor the butler 
Quadrille, Tor tiiu publii'iitioti 
01 IT, WAN impmonud. iliv nut 
r lixoitud thu iru of Uuiin 
ubliahud BMOtiymouiily aorna 
iicknowludgi.ll by Uuaii 
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should sing, or he would make her. Why, madam, I suppose 
you take me for one of your poor English hedge-parsons ; sing 
when I bid you." As the Earl did nothing but laugh at this 
freedom, the lady was so vexed that she burst into tears and 
retired. Swift's first compliment to her ladyship when he saw 
her again was, " Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured 
now as when I saw you la.st ?" To which she answered with 
great good-humour, " No, Mr. Dean ; I'll sing for you if you 
please.*' From this time he conceived a great esteem for her. 

HOW SWIFT TRIED HIS COMPANY. 

Whenever he fell into the company of any person for the 
first time, it was his custom to try their tempers and dispo- 
sition by some abrupt question that bore the appearance of 
rudeness. If this were well taken, and answered with good 
humour, he afterwards made amends by his civilities. But if 
he saw any marks of resentment, from alarmed pride, vanity, 
or conceit, he dropped all further intercourse with the party. 
This will be illustrated by an anecdote of that sort related by 
Mrs. Pilkington. After supper, the Dean having decanted a 
bottle of wine, poured what remained into a glass, and seeing 
it was muddy, presented it to Mr. Pilkington to drink it. 
** For," said he, " I always keep some poor parson to drink 
the foul wine for me." Mr. Pilkington, entering into his 
humour, thanked him, and told him "he did not know the 
diff'erence, but was glad to get a glass at any rate." " Why 
then," said the Dean, " you shan't, for I'll drink it myself. 

Why, take you, you are wiser than a paltry curate whom 

I asked to dine with me a few days ago ; for upon my making 
the same speech to him, he said, he did not understand such 
usai^e, and so walked off without his dinner. By the same 
token, 1 told the gentleman who recommended him to me, 
that the fellow was a blockhead, and I had done with him." — 
Sheridan's Life of Swift. 

THE DEAN AND THE PILKINGTONS. 

Mrs. Pilkington was one of the Dean's female coterie, and 
perhaps surpassed all the party in wit and genius not less 
than in levity. Her husband was a clergyman, and a needy 
author, from whom a separation took place by mutual consent. 

Mrs. Pilkington's acquaintance with Swift commenced by 
her sending him verses on his birthday. She was afterwards 
introduced to him by a lady, whom he asked if she was hisr 
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daughter, and when informed that she was Mrs. Pilkington, 
he said, " What, that poor little child married ! God help 
her, she is early inured to trouble." The next Sunday the 
Dean engaged Mr. Pilkington to preach for him at St. 
Patrick's church, when Mrs. Pilkington was struck by ob- 
serving that Dr. Swift went through the whole service him- 
self without once looking into a book. After church he was 
surrounded by poor people, and gave to all but one old woman 
with dirty hands, to whom he said that " though a beggar, 
water was not so scarce but that she might have washed them." 
He afterwards invited the Pilkingtons to supper, handed Mrs. 
Pilkington to the coach, and slipped into her hand the exact 
sum of money that she and her husband had given at the 
offertory in the morning, as well as the coach-hire. 

The Rev. Thomas Pilkington was originally introduced by 
Dr. Delany to the notice of Dean Swift, and obtained a 
humble post in his cathedral. He had talent and vivacity, 
but was totally devoid of principle, and imposed upon Dr. 
Swift, who, on Pilkington's going to England, gave him a 
letter of recommendation to his old friend Barber, then 
Lord Mayor of London, who made Pilkington his chaplain. 
Swift also gave him introductions to Pope, Bolingbroke, and 
other friends. But Pilkington grew impudent and profligate, 
and Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Mayor Barber complained 
to Swift of the discredit that had been occasioned by his 
recommendation. 

Mrs. Pilkington did not turn out much better than her 
husband : she was clever. For a short time she kept a 
pamphlet and print shop in Pall Mall ; in 1746 we find 
her in a more lowly locality — in White Lion-street, Seven 
Dials, at the sign of the Dove, in "a pretty decent room" 
for which she paid three pounds a-year : here she advertised 
that she drew petitions aud wrote letters " on any subject 
except the law." 

SWIFT TO A FAVOURED FAIR CORRESPONDENT. 

The Dean, in a playful letter to Mrs. Pendarves, dated 
1734, writes: 

A pernicious heresy prevails here [in Dublin] among the men, that it 
is the duty of your sex to be fools in every article except what is merely 
domestic ; and to do the ladies justice, there are very few of tiiein 
without % good share of that heresy, except upon one article, that they 
hAve as litUe regard for family business as for the improvement of their 
miodil 
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heirs, that part of the community, whose pitiable and helplesn 
condition rendered them the fittest objects ol' his pfirentat 
affection and philanthropic care." 

Lord Orrer)' has the>:e notes upon the Dean's treatment of 
■women. " It* we consider Swift's behaviour, so fur only as 
it relates to women, we shall find that he looked upon them 
rather as busts than as whole figures. 

" You tnuBt have smiled to have found in his house a con- 
stant seraglio of very virtuous women, who attended him 
irom morning to night." 

DID SWIFT EVER LAUGHt 

Johnson asserts that the Dean stubbornly resisted any 
tendency to laughter. "I cannot recollect," says Pilkington, 
" that ever 1 saw the Dean laugh ; perhaps he thought it 
beneath him ; for when any pleasantry passed, which might 
have excited it, he used to suck in hia cheeks to ftraid 
kughing." i 

Lord Orrery tells us that Swift bad a natural severity nifl 
face, which even his smiles could never sofli'ii, or his utmoB^' 
gaiety render placid and serene; but when tin.- stuTJinesa of 
vis^e was increased hy rage, i 
imagine looks or features that cari 
austerity. 

LOED ORBERTS "lEMARKS." 
The real cause of Lord Orrery's treaty 

originated in aletter that had bee 

eiecutore among his papers. Tbi 

will keep cold." Lord Orreiy b 

sent the paper-book to Swi** 

reading the words " D f 

with great indignation 

Dear Swift P Boy ! Boj 

the hoy mean P Friendt 

Orrery's servant, who Wi 

beard these expressions, i 
Orrery first broached 

the natural son of Sir W 

impossible, 
/ The following e 
f tion of the B 
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A ton dimsBo tliia scribbling ii^ 

HiiiLord(hip of bii Plinj vam, 
I^nu Madam Pllkingtoii in ea, 

And now attacks the Irish Dean. 
Xiibd ha jriend wben laid in ground I 

Prty^ good Sir, yoa naj spare your bict^ 
Bis parallel I'm Bnre is found, 

For wb»t bo writes Qeoi'gt t'aallaur' printi. 
Bad Swift provoked to this beliaviour, 

Sure afur dtaik reeentmeot coots. 
And his last act bespoke their faTonr, 

Ht/ou/nditd hotpiiaU for fooli. 
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THE DEAN AND BIS SERVANTS. 
Swifl meditated the publication of his well-known Tta^ntO' 
tioiu to Seroants, on which, though it onl; exists as a 
fragment, he had bestowed much palnB and observation. He 
himself was a kind but a strict master. 

TliL' story id wdll known of hia commanding 
as he called iiis cookraaid Mary, to carry il( 
meat and daj^jgi;, and ou her alleging tlmt \ 
lat when in " ' " " 
i would 
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m a joint of 
IS impossible, 
■d to commit 
hich miglit be 
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i(t journey, and when the poor 

s readv, "Mount him. 

le to bJd." 

country, and on going away, 

As the man 

, and asked 
to give Boraethino- to the 
assented, and the Dean 
proper to 

the half-crown. 

to be paid, he stop- 

Iwture; Idling him 

to the care. 

I0|^*e, that he mi{ 
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BuppoHing ho would not in Utture be quite so generous of his 
inR»tcr*H inonoy. 

8oni(>tiMio8 ho choHo to mix in the mirth of his domcntios. 
Onco finding that his housokoeper, Mrs. Bidgeway, had, ac- 
cording to custom, on his birthday, made an entertainment 
for the noighbourn, he requested to know at whose expense 
tho treat was provided ; and understanding that he himself 
was tho founder of the feast, he sat down among the guests, 
and j)art()ok of thoir cheer with great humour. 

Tlio Saturnalia at the Deanery was the servants at table, 
and tho mastors waiting upon them. The butler represented 
tho Dean, whom he sent to the cellar in quest of some 
particular wine, when, afToctlng to be discontented with it, he 
commanded Swift to bring another sort. The Dean obeyed 
and decanted the bottle at the sideboard, while the butler 
abuMod him in his own style, and charged him with reserving 
some of the grounds for his own drinking. The Dean did 
not altogether relish the jest, but it was carried on some 
time longer ; when the tables were removed, the scene re- 
versed, an entertainment served up to the proper guests, 
and everything conducted by the very servants who had 
partaken of the Saturnalia. An exaggerated and distorted 
version of this anecdote, related that the Dean, unable to 
endure the raillery of the butler, put an end to tlie Saturnalia 
and drove the servants out of the room. This is altogether 
incorrect. 

"SHUT THE DOOR.»* 

Swift had some whimsical contrivances to punish his ser* 
vants for disobedience of orders. The hiring of his maid- 
servants he loft to his housekeeper, and that form being over, 
he ac(|uainted them that he had but two commands to give 
thom^-ono, to shut the door whenever they came into a room; 
tho other, to shut the door after them whenever they went out 
of a room. One of these maid-servants requested permission 
of tho J>oan to go to her Rinter's wedding, which was to take 
place at about ten miles* distance from Dublin. Swift not only 
conHotitod, but lent the servant one of his horses, and directed 
that a Tnan-servant should ride before her. The maid, in her 
joy at this favour, forgot to shut the door when she loft the 
Dean's room ; in about a quarter of an hour after she had 
left the house, the Dean ordered a servant to saddle another 
horse, to overtake the maid and her escort, and oblige them 
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to return irnmediately. This was done, and the girl eamo 
into the Dean's presence with the roost roortifiea counte- 
nance, and begged to know his honour's commands. — " Only 
to shut the door after you," was the reply. But not to carry 
the punishment too far, he then permitted the maid to 
resume her journey. 

THE DEAN'S FOOTMAN. 

One morning, as Swift was standing at the window of his 
study, he observed a decent old woman offer a paper to one 
of his servants at the door, which the man at first refused in 
a surly manner. The Dean, who pitied the poor suitor, 
finding that the man did not bring the paper, again looked 
out of the window; the day was cold and wet, and the 
wretched petitioner still retained her post. The Dean 
now grew impatient, and was about to ring the bell, when he 
saw the servant cross the street, and again refuse to take 
charge of the paper. The Dean now threw up the sash, and 
demanded what the paper contained. *^ It is a petition, please 
your reverence," replied the woman. " Bring it up, rascal," 
cried the angry Dean. The servant, surprised and petrified, 
obeyed. The poor woman was relieved, and the servant 
forthwith was turned out of doors, with the following written 
testimonial of his conduct : " The bearer lived two years in 
my service, in which time he was frequently drunk and 
negligent of his duty ; which, conceiving him to be honest, 
I excused, but at last detecting him in a flagrant instance 
of cruelty, I discharged him." Such were the consequences 
of this reproof, that the man became reduced to beggary ; 
after which the Dean forgave him, and through another 
written character, equally singular, he was hired by Mr. 
Pope, with whom he lived till death removed him. 

Meanwhile there is evid<?nce to show that Swift did not 
fail to mark good conduct in a faithful servant. In the ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, at Dublin, he caused to be erected a 
tablet bearing the following inscription : " Here lieth the 
Body of Alexandre McGee, servant to Dr. Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick's. His Grateful Master caused this Monument 
to be erected in memory of his Discretion, Fidelity, and 
Diligence, in that humble station. Ob. Mar. 21, 1721-2^ 
Stat. 29/' 
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CARLOW CHURCH. 

Upon Swift's visiting Carlow, the rector conducted him 
over the town and neighbourhood, showing him all the 
objects of interest there. On returning to the glebe, Swift, 
pointing to the church, inquired what building it was, and 
why he had not been shown it ? " Oh," said his conductor, 
" it is only the parish church ; but it is really so dilapi- 
dated, and in such bad order, that I did not think it worth 
your inspection." At this Swift expressed his regret ; but 
said he knew a cheap way of repairing it. " Why don*t 
you give it,** said he, "to the Papists? you know they 
would repair it, and then you could take it from them after- 
wards.'* This fine stroke of satire is related by Mr. Wilde 
as hitherto unpublished. Was it on this occasion (he asks) 

Swift said 

A high church and a low steeple, 
A poor towu and a proud people. 

THE ECLIPSE HOAX. 

Swift was everywhere received by the common people with the 
most profound respect, and used to say they should subscribe 
forty shillings a-year to keep him in hats, so numerous were 
the bows which he received and regularly returned. Upon 
one occasion he made a ludicrous experiment on the public 
belief in his authority. A number of persons having assem- 
bled round the Deanery to see an eclipse, Swift became tired 
of their noise, and commanded the crier to make proclamation 
that the eclipse was put off b}' command of the Dean of 
St. Patrick's. This extraordinary enunciation was received 
with great gravity, and was the means of dispersing the 
assembled gazers. 

SWIFTS LOVE OP LOW LIFE. 

During his mother's lifetime. Swift scarcely ever failed to 
pay her an annual visit. He often went in a waggon, but 
more frequently walked from Holyhead to Leicester, London, 
or any other part of England. Lord Orrery tells us that 
• he generally chose to dine with waggoners, hostlers, and 
persons of that class ; and he used to lie at night at the 
nouses where he fouud written over the door, * Lodgings for 
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a penny.* He delighted in scenes of low life. The vulgar 
dialect was not only a fund of humour for him, but I verily 
l)elicve was acceptable to his nature ; otherwise I know not 
how to account for the many filthy ideas and indecent ex- 
pressions (I mean indecent in point of cleanliness and deli- 
cacy) that will be found throughout his works." 

Johnson says : " This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his 
innate love of grossness and vulgarity ; some may ascribe it 
to his desire of surveying human life through all its varieties ; 
and others, perhaps, with equal probability, to a passion 
which seems to have deeply fixed in his heart the love of a 
Bhilling." 

A TROUBLESOME NEIGHBOUR. 

Lord Orrery relates that Swift dined once at a Lord 
Mayor's feast in Dublin, and was attacked and teazed by an 
opulent, boisterous, half-intoxicated squire, who happened to 
sit next to him : he bore the awkward raillery for some time, 
and then on a sudden called out to the Mayor, " My Lord, 
here is one of your bears at my shoulder, — he has been worry- 
ing me this half hour, and I desire you will order him to be 
taken off." 

A BEGGARS' WEDDING. 

Swift, being in the country, on a visit to his friend, Di*. 
Sheridan, learned that a beggars* wedding was about to be 
celebrated in the neighbourhood. Sheridan played well upon 
the violin, and Swift proposed that he should go to the place 
of the wedding disguised as a blind fiddler, while Swift 
attended him as his man. Thus accoutred, they ioined the 
party, and were received with acclamation. They had plenty 
of good cheer, s n 1 never was a n^ore joyous weddiiig seen. 
The beggars told stories, played tricks, cracked jokes, sang 
and danced ; and the fiddler and his man, when they left, were 
well remunerated. Next day, the Dean and Sheridan walked 
out in their usual dress, and found many of their late com- 
panions hobbling about upon crutches, or pretending to be 
blind, and piteously supplicating charity. Sheridan distri- 
buted among them the money he had received ; but the Dean, 
who hated all mendicants, fell into a violent passion, telling 
them his adventure of the preceding day, and threatened to 
send every one of them to prison. This had such an effect, 
that the blind opened their eyes, and the lame threw away 
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their crutches, running off as fast as their legs could carry 
them. 

WORTH OP A RHYME. 

One of Swifk*8 rhymes on Bettesworth is said to have been 
sugi^ested by this circumstance. A porter brought a burden 
to the Dean's house while he was busy with the poem, and 
labouring to find a rhyme for this uncommon name, the more 
anxiously, that Bettesworth exulted in the idea of its being 
impossible. The porter's demand being considered as exorbi- 
tant, he wiped his forehead, saying, with the humour of a low 
Irishman, ** Oh ! your reverence, my sweat's worth balf-a- 
orown." The Dean instantly caught at the words, *^ Ay, that 
it is, — ^there's half-a-crown for you." 

" NABOTH'S VINEYARD." 

" I'll send for your husband," said the Dean to Mrs. Pil- 
kington, *^ to dine with us, and in the meantime we'll go and 
take a walk in Naboth's Vineyard." " Where may that be, 
sir ?" said she. " Why, a garden," said the Dean, " I cheated 
one of my neighbours out of." 

THE DEAN SETS UP HIS CARRIAGE. 

In 1741-2, upon the reported disgrace of Lord Orford, 
Swift set up an equipage. The Dean used formerly to say, 
that ho was the poorest man in Ireland who was served m 
plate, and the richest who kept no carriage. The account of 
his setting up one is thus given by Bishop Bundle, in a letter 
preserved in the British Museum. 

"As soon as Dean Swift heard that Lord Orford was diuniased from 
power, he awakened with one flash of light fronri his dreaming of what 
he once was, and cried, I made a vow that I would set up a coach 
when that man was turned out of his places ; and having the good 
fortune to behold that day, long despaired of, I will show that I was 
sincere : and sent for a coachmaker. The operator comes, had one 
almost ready, — it was sent home, — horses were purchased, — and the 
Dean entered the triumphant double chariot, supported by two old 
women and his daily flatterer, to entertain him with the only music he 
had an ear to hear at this age ; they made up the partie quarries and, 
with much ado, enabled his decrepit reverence to endure the fatigue 
of travelling twice round our great square, by the cordial and amuse* 
ment of their fulsome commendHtions, which he calls facetious plea- 
santry. But the next packet brought word (what lying varleta these 
newuwriters are!) that Lord Orfoid's party revived, &o. Swift funk 
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back in the corner of the ooach, lib under jaw fell ; lie was carried 
up to his chamber and great chair, and obstiDately refused to be lifted 
into the treacherooa Tehicle any more, till the newswriters at least shall 
be hangred for decttving him to imagine that Lord Orford was band 
JSde out of power, though Tisibly out of place. Now he despairs of 
seeing Tengeanoe taken on any, who, odd fellow ! he thinks more richly 
desenre it ; and since he cannot send them out of the world with dis- 
honour, he intends soon to go out of it in a pet." — Letter signed Thomas 
Denry, dated Maich 20, 1741-2. MSS. Birch, 4291. 

The Bishop is incorrect in supposing that Swifb laid aside 
tbe equipage wbicb was thus set up. It appears from Wilson's 
affidavit, {SwiJVs Works, vol. xix. p. 259, note,) that Swift, 
in July, 1742, bad a carriage of his own. 

SWIFT AND THE BISHOP OF KILMORE. 

Josiab Hort, Bisbop of Kilmore, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Tuani, was the author of A Kew Proposal for the better 
Regulation and Improvement of Quadrille, for the publication 
of which Faulkner, tbe bookseller, was imprisoned. His not 
baving indemnified tbe publisher excited tbe ire of Dean 
Swift in tbe following satire, published anonymously some 
years ago, but since found in MS., and acknowledged by Dean 
Swifb, in his own band : — 

" An Epigram on seeing a worthy Prelate go out of Churcb 
in the time of Divine Service to wait on bis Grace the Duke 
of Dorset, on bis coming to Town : — 

' Lord Pam in the church (could you think it ?) kneel'd down. 
When told that the Duke was just come to town — 
His station despising, unaw*d by the place. 
He flies from his God to attend on bis Grace. 
To the Court it was fitter to pay bis devotion. 
Since God had no hand in his Lordship's promotion."* 

Wilde's Cloting Years of Dean Swift's Life, 1849. 

THE DEAN AND LADY BURLINGTON. 

Scott relates an anecdote, which, though only told by Mrs. 
Piikiiis^ton, is well attested. Tbe last time Swift was in 
London, he went to dine with the Earl of Burlington, who 
was but newly married. Tbe Earl, it is supposed, being 
wiilint; to have a little diversion, did not introduce him to his 
la«iy nor mention bis name. After dinner said the Dean, 
*' L»<ly B nTuigton, I bear you can sing; sing me a song.'* 
Tiie lad; Kioked on this unceremonious manner of asking a 
favour with distaste, and positively refused. He said, "She 
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ghoiild sing, or he would make her. Why, madam, I suppose 
you take me for one of your poor English hedge-parsons ; sing 
when I bid you." As the Earl did nothing but laugh at this 
freedom, the lady was so vexed that she burst into tears and 
retired. Swift's first compliment to her ladyship when he saw 
her again was, " Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured 
now as when I saw you last ?" To which she answered with 
great good-humour, ** No, Mr. Dean ; I'll sing for you if you 
please." From this time he conceived a great esteem for her. 

HOW SWIFT TRIED HIS COMPANY. 

Whenever he fell into the company of any person for the 
first time, it was his custom to try their tempers and dispo- 
sition by some abrupt question that bore the appearance of 
rudeness. If this were well taken, and answered with good 
humour, he afterwards made amends by his civilities. But if 
he saw any marks of resentment, from alarmed pride, vanity, 
or conceit, he dropped all further intercourse with the party. 
This will be illustrated b}^ an anecdote of that sort related by 
Mrs. Pilkington. After supper, the Dean having decanted a 
bottle of wine, poured what remained into a glass, and seeing 
it was muddy, presented it to Mr. Pilkington to drink it. 
*' For," said he, " I always keep some poor parson to drink 
the foul wine for me." Mr. Pilkington, entering into his 
humour, thanked him, and told him "he did not know the 
difference, but was glad to get a glass at any rate." " Why 
then," said the Dean, " you shan't, for I'll drink it myself. 

Why, take you, you are wiser than apaltry curate whom 

I asked to dine with me a few days ago ; for upon my making 
the same speech to him, he said, he did not understand such 
usai^e, and so walked off without his dinner. By the same 
token, I told the gentleman who recommended him to me, 
that the fellow was a blockhead, and I had done with him." — 
Sheridan's Life of Swift. 

THE DEAN AND THE PILKINGTONS. 

Mrs. Pilkington was one of the Dean's female coterie, and 
perhaps surpassed all the party in wit and genius not less 
than in levity. Her husband was a clergyman, and a needy 
author, from whom a separation took place by mutual consent. 

M rs. Pilkington's acquaintance with Swift commenced by 
her sending him verses on his birthday. She was afterwards 
introduced to him by a lady, whom he asked if she was her 
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daughter, and when informed that she was Mrs. Pilktngton, 
he said, ** What, that poor little child married ! God help 
her, she is early inured to trouble." The next Sunday the 
Dean engaged Mr. Pilkington to preach for him at St. 
Patrick's church, when Mrs. Pilkington was struck by ob- 
serving that Dr. Swifb went through the whole service him- 
self without once looking into a book. After church he was 
surrounded by poor people, and gave to all but one old woman 
with dirty hands, to whom he said that " though a beggar, 
water was not so scarce but that she might have washed them." 
He afterwards invited the Pilkingtons to supper, handed Mrs. 
Pilkington to the coach, and slipped into her hand the exact 
sum of money that she and her husband had given at the 
offertory in the morning, as well as the coach-hire. 

The Rev. Thomas Pilkington was originally introduced by 
Dr. Delany to the notice of Dean Swift, and obtained a 
humble post in his cathedral. He had talent and vivacity, 
but was totally devoid of principle, and imposed upon Dr. 
Swift, who, on Pilkington's going to England, gave him a 
letter of recommendation to his old friend Barber, then 
Lord Mayor of London, who made Pilkington his chaplain. 
Swift also gave him introductions to Pope, Bolingbroke, and 
other friends. But Pilkington grew impudent and profligate, 
and Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Mayor Barber complained 
to Swift of the discredit that had been occasioned by his 
recommendation. 

Mrs. Pilkington did not turn out much better than her 
husband : she was clever. For a short time she kept a 
pamphlet and print shop in Pall Mall ; in 1746 we find 
her in a more lowly locality — in White Lion-street, Seven 
Dials, at the sign of the Dove, in "a pretty decent room" 
for which she paid three pounds a-year: here she advertised 
that she drew petitions and wrote letters " on any subject 
except the law." 

SWIFT TO A FAVOURED FAIR CORRESPONDENT. 

The Dean, in a playful letter to Mrs. Pendarves, dated 
1731, writes: 

A pernicious heresy prevails here [in Dublin] among the men, that it 
is the duty of your sex to be fools in every article except what is merely 
domestic ; and to do the ladies justice, there are very few of thetn 
without a good share of that heresy, except upon one article, tiiat they 
have as little regard for family business as for the improvement of Cheir 
minds 1 
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I have had for some time a design to write against this hereflj, but 
have now laid those thoughts aside, for fear of making both sexes 
my enemies : however, if you will come over to my assistance, I will 
carry you about among our adversaries and dare them to produce one 
instance where your want of ignorance makes you affected, pretending, 
conceited, disdainful, endeavouring to speak like a scholar, with twenty 
more faults objected by themselves, their lovers, or their husbands. 
But I fear your case is desperate, for I know you never laugh at a jest 
before you understand it ; and I much question whether you understand 
a fan, or have so good a fancy at silks as others ; and your way of 
spelling would not be intelligible. 

^ • • * • • 

Nothing vexes me so much with relation to you, as that with all my 
disposition to find faults, I was never once able to fix upon anything 
that I could find amiss, although I watched you narrowly ; for when X 
found we were to lose you soon, I kept my eyes and ears always upon 
you, in hopes that you would make some houtade. It is, you know, a 
French word, and signifies a sudden jerk from a horse's binder feet 
which you did not expect, because you thought him for some months a 
sober animal, and this has been my case with several ladies whom I 
chose for friends; in a week, a month, or a year, hardly one of them 
failed to give me a (ou^oc^e; therefore, I command you will obey my 
orders, in coming over hither for one whole year ; after which, upon the 
fii-st houtade you make, I will give you my pass to be gone. 

Next year, 1735, the Dean writes to the same lady, from 
Dublin : 

I had some intention to go to Bath, but I had neither time nor leisure 
for such a journey ; those times are past with me, and I am older by 
fourscore years since the first time I bad the honour to see you. I got 
a giddiness by raw fruit when I was a lad in England, which I never 
could be wholly rid of, and it is now too late, so that I confine myself 
entirely to a domestic life. I am visited seldom, but visit much seldomer. 
I dine alone like a king, having few acquaintance, and those lessening 
daily. This town is not what you left it, and I impute the cause alto- 
gether to your absence. 

It was impossible to answer your letter from Paradise — the old 
Grecians of Asia called every fine garden by that name ; and, besides, 
when I consulted some friends, they conceived that, wherever you re- 
sided, that must needs be a paradise. Yet this was too general adirec- 
tion if you were in a hupiour of rambling, unless the post-office had con- 
stant intelligence of your stages. With great submission I am soiTy to 
find a lady make use of the word paradise^ from which you turned us 
all out as well as yourselves ; and pray tell me freely how many of your 
sex bring it along with them to their husband's houses ? I was still at 
a loss where this Paradise^ of yours might be, when Mrs. Donellan dis- 
covered the secret ; she said it was a place (I forget in what shire) 

• "Paradise." Sir John Stanley's villa at North End was called 
"Paradise;" but there was another place where Mrs. Pendarves was 
itaying with her mother, which was also called Paradise. 
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where K. Charies 1ft in his troubles used to ride becnuse he found 
good watering for bis horse t If that be all, we have ten thousand such 
paradises in Siis kingdom, of which you may have your choice, as my 
bay mare is ready to depose. 

It is either a very low way of thinking, or as great a failure of educa- 
tion in either sez, to imagine that any man increases in his critical 
faculty in proportion to his wit and learning ; it fails out always directly 
to the contrary. A common carpenter will work more cheerfully for a 
gentleman skilled in his trade than for a conceited fool who knows 
nothing of it. I must despise a lady who takes me for a pedant, and 
vou have made me half angry with so many lines in your letter which 
look like a kind of apology for writing to me. Besides, to say the 
truth, Uie ladies in general are extremay mended both in writing and 
reading since i was young ; only it is to be hoped that, in proper time, 
gaming a/nd dremng, with some other accompliRhnients, may reduce them 
to their native ignorance. A woman of quality, who had excellent good 
sense, was formerly my correspondent, but she scrawled and spelt like a 
Wapping wench, having been brought up in a Court at a time before 
reading was thought of any use to a femsde ; and I know several others 
of very high quality with ibe same defect. 

• * • • • • 

I believe, madam, I am mistaken, and think myself to be in your 
company, where I could never be weary ; no, it is otherwise, for in such 
a case I would rather choose to be your silent hearer and looker-on. But 
whether you may not be tired for the three minutes past is a different 
question ; the surest way is to put an end to the debate by concluding 
by assuring you that I am, with the truest respect and esteem, &c., 

JoNATH. Swift.* 

SWIFT AND RABELAIS. 

Swift was a great admirer of Babelais; and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu went so far as to say that "Swift had 
stolen all his humour from Cervantes and llabelais." 

Among the Dean's books, sold by auction, 1745, was an 
edition of Rabelais' works, with remarks and annotations in 
his own hand. This, could it be recovered, would be a work 
of no little interest, considering that the germ, both of the 
Tale of a Tub, and of Gulliver's Travels^ may be traced in 
the works of the French Lucian. Swift was not, indeed, 
under the necessity of disguising his allegory with the 
buffoonery and mysticism affected by Rabelais ; but the 
sudden and wide aiffressive excursions, the strain of extra- 
ordinary reading and uncouth learning which is assumed, to- 
gether with the general style of the whole fable, are indis- 
putably derived from the humorous philosopher of Chinon. 
A strange passage which Quevedo has put into the mouth of a 

* Selected from the Autobiography and Corretpondence qf Mf% 
Jkta/njff edited by Lady Llanover, vol L 1861. 
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drunken bully, may, in the opinion of Mr. Theophilus Swift, 
have suggested the noted ridicule on Trausubstantiation. 

Pope and Swift differed much in their estimate of 
Rabelais. Pope tells us : " Dr. Swift was a great reader and 
admirer of Babelais ; and used sometimes to scold me for not 
liking him enough. Indeed, there are so many things in his 
works in which I could not see any manner of meaning 
driven at, that I never could read him over with any pa- 
tience." Again he says : *' Rabelais has written some sensible 
pieces, which the world did not regard at all. * I will write 
something [says he] that they shall take notice of!' and so 
sat down to writing nonsense. Everybody allows that there 
are several things without any manner of meaning in his 
I^antugruel, Dr. Swift likes it much, and thinks there 
are more good things in it than I do." 

Swift is characterized by Coleridge, as the soul of Rabelais 
dwelling in a dry place. Can anything beat his remark on 
King William's motto {Becepit, non rapicef), " that the re- 
ceiver was as bad as the thief?" 

Swift could laugh and shake in Rabelais' easy chair ; though 
it was still, aS/ Coleridge has remarked, '* the soul of Rabelais 
dwelling in a dry place." 

Voltaire {Lettres sur les Anglais, Let. 22,) says: "M. 
Swift est Rabelais dans son bon sens, et vivant en bonne 
compagnie. II n'a pas ^ la verite, la gait! du premier, mais 
il a toute la Unesse, la raison, le choix, le bon gout qui 
manguent a notre cure de Meudon. Ses vers sont d'un 
gout singulier, et presque inimitable ; la bonne plaisanterie est 
son partage en vers et en prose ; mais pour le bien entendre 
il faut faire uu petit voyage dans son pays." 

LOVE OF TEASING— IRONY. 

The Dean was fond of pranks which bordered on childish 
sports. It will hardly be believed that he sometimes, by way 
of exercise, used to chase the Grattans, and other accommo- 
dating friends, through the large apartments of the Deanery, 
and up and down stairs, driving them like horses, with his 
whip in his hand, till he had accomplished his usual quantity 
of exercise. It is said that there was an old gentleman, a Scot, 
or of Scottish extraction, settled in the north of Ireland, whom 
he used to tease with some story of the dirt and poverty of 
his country, till the old man, between jest and earnest, started 
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up with his cane uplifted, when Swift, in great seeming terror, 
would run away to hide himself. 

In 1733, the Dean composed his celebrated Bhapsody, in 
which the ironical praises which he bestowed on the monarch, 
queen, and royal family, were taken in such good part, that 
he assured Dr. King he received a message of thanks. " The 
Rhapsody ^^ says the Doctor, " might have continued to Swift 
the favour it had acquired him, if Lord Harvey had not un- 
deceived Queen Caroline, and taken some pains to teach her 
the use and power of the irony." 

There was found among Swift's papers a bitter epigram 
which he himself had written, with this characteristic en- 
dorsement : — " A wicked treasonable hbel. I wish I knew 
the author, that I might hang him." 

But the inimitable piece of irony by which Swift, in one of 
his tracts on Ireland, proposes to relieve the distresses of the 
poor, by converting their children into food for the rich, 
has never been equalled in any age or country. The grave, 
foi*mal, and business-like mode in which the calculations are 
given ; the projector's protestation of absolute disinterest in 
the success of his plan ; the economy with which he proposes 
the middling class should use this new species of food ; and the 
magnificence which he attaches to the idea of a well-grown 
fat yearling child roasted whole, for a lord-mayor's feast ; the 
style of a projector, and the terms of the shambles, so coolly 
and yet carefully preserved from beginning to end ; render it 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of humour in our 
language. A foreign author was so much imposed uoon by 
the gravity of the style, that he quoted it as an instance of 
the extreme distress of Ireland, which appeared to equal that 
of Jerusalem in its last siege, since a dignitary of the church 
was reduced to propose, as the only mode of alleviating the 
general misery, the horrid resource of feeding upon the 
children of the poor. 

Mrs. Pilkington relates that she saw Swifb cut the leaves 
out of a hand:<omely bound book of poems, and put them into 
the chimney-grate, saying, he would give them what they 
wanted greatly— ;/2re — and that she was employed by him to 
paste into the cover the letters of his friends. Now, among 
Dr. Lyons' papers, there are actually the folio boards of a 
book which has suffered this operation, and in the inside, a 
list, in Swift's hand, of the letters which had been pasted in 
to supply the original contents. 
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PUNS AND PROVERBa 

Swift's fondness for puns is well known. Perhaps, the 
application of the line of Virgil to the lady who, threw down 
with her mantua a Cremona iiddle, is the best ever made : 

Mantua, vsb misenB nimium TioiDa Greroonn t 

To an elderly gentleman who had lost his spectacles, the 
Dean said : " If this rain continues all night, you will certainly 
recover them in the morning betimes : 

Nocte pluit tota — redeunt speotaoula mane." 

Here is legitimate wit. A man of distinction, not remark- 
able for regularity in his private concerns, chose for his 
motto, Eques haud male notus, " Better known than trusted," 
was the Dean's translation, when some one related the cir- 
cumstance. 

Swift had an odd humour of making extempore proverbs. 

Observing that a gentleman in whose garden he walked with 

some friends, seemed to have no intention to request them to 

eat any of the fruity Swift observed, " It was a saying of his 

dear grandmother. 

Always pull a peach 

When it is within your reach ;** 

and helping himself accordingly, his example was followed by 
the whole company. At another time he framed an " old 
saying and true," for the benefit of a person who had fallen 
from his horse into the mire : — 

•'The more dirt, 
The less hurt." 

The fallen man rose much consoled. 

He threw some very useful rules into rhyming adages. 
Sheridan quotes two. One was a direction to those who ride 
together through the water : — 

** When through the water you do rid/dp 
Keep very close, or very wide," 

Another related to the decanting of wine :— 

'* First rack slow, and then rack quick, 



Then rack slow till you come to the thick. 



w 
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ANGLO-LATIN AND ANGLO-ENGLISH. 

Swift left a manuscript collection of jeux d" esprit of that 
particular class invented by himself, and designated Anglo- 
liatin and Anglo-English ; in which Latin or English 
sentences are so contrived as, by adopting a different com* 
bination of the syllables, to make other sentences in English. 
The following is an example: 

Ire membri meta citi nno fores at nans a citra velle do verto ItalL 
I remember I met a oitisen of yours at Nantes as I travelled over to 
Italy. 

THE DEAN'S VERSES. 

Swift's poems are not, properly speaking, poetry, nor is 
Swift a poet ; his imagination is not of the kind which pro- 
duces poetry ; it is not filled with the beauty and magnificence 
of nature, but with the petty details of artificial life ; he is a 
satirist of the first class ; as a poetical describer of manners, 
he has never been excelled : as a poetical humourist he almost 
stands alone ; indeed the most delightful of his poems are 
those in which he expresses the notions and uses the language 
of some assumed character, as in " Mrs. Harns*s Petition." 
In this species of humour he had no model, and, with the 
exception of Thomas Hood, no imitator has ever approached 
him. Of the general style of his poems. Dr. Johnson remarks 
that '* the diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, and the 
rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboured expres- 
sion or a redundant epithet. All his verses exemplify his 
own definition of a good style — they consist of proper words 
in proper places." 

THE LAST EPIGRAM. 

The last thing the Dean wrote was an epigram on the 

building of a magazine for arms and stores, which was pointed 

out to him as he was taking exercise during his mental 

disease : * . 

Behold a proof of Irish sense ; ^ 

Here Irish wit is seen ; ^ 

When nothing's left that's worth defence. 

They build a magazine ! 

SWIFT AND ADDISON. 

Swift, writing to Addison, says : " I read your character in 
Mrs. Manly 's noble MemoirM of Europe^ [a scandalous lampoooy 
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in which Addison is introduced under the name of Maro* J 
It seems to me as if she had about two thousand epithet>0 
and tine words packed up in a bag ; and that she pulled thenti 
out bv handf uls, and strewed them on her paper, where aboia.^ 
once m five hundred times they happen to be right/' 

In the same letter to Addison, Swift says : *' I do not desire 
to hear from you till you are out of Ithe'] hurry at Malmesburj 
[his election]. I long till you have some good account ot 
your Indian affairs, so as to make public business depend upou 
you and not you upon that.** 

Addison wrote on the fly-leaf of a copy of his Kemarks on 
Italy, which ho presented to Swift, the following brief but 
emphatic testimony : 

*' To Dr. Jonathan Swift, The most Agreeable Companion, 
The Truest Friend, And the Greatest Genius of his Age, 
This Book is presented by his most Humble Servant the 
Author.'* This precious autograph is in the collection of 
Mr. George Daniel, of Canonbury. 

SWIFT AND DR. JOHNSON. 

Boswell notes : " Johnson seemed to me to have an unac- 
countable prejudice against Swift, for I once took tlie liberty 
to ask him ii' Swift had pernonally offended him, and he said 
he had not. He suid to-day, * Swift is clear, but he is shallow. 
In coarse humour he is inferior to Arbuthnot ; in delicate 
humour, he is inferior to Addison. So he is inferior to his 
contemporaries, without putting him against the whole world. 
I doubt if the Tale of a Tub was his ; it has so much more 
thinking, more knowledge, more power, more colour, than any 
of the works which are inditjiputably his. If it was his, I 
shall only say, he was impar sibiJ ** To which Mr. Croker 
adds, " There probably was no opportunity for what could be, 
in strictness, called personal offence^ as there was no personal 
intercourse between Swift and Johnson, but the editor agrees 
with Mr. Boswell in suspecting there was some such cause for 
JolniHon's otherwise * unaccountable prejudice.* .... What 
could Johnson mean by calling Swift * shallow /* If he be 
shallow^ who in his department of literature is profound P*' 

POPE, SWIFT, AND BYRON. 

When Pope, at the age of five-and-twenty, complained of 
being weary of the world, he was told by Swift that he *' hud 
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v^ot ret acted <Hr suffered enough in the world to have become 
^■rewry of it." But far different was the youth of Pope and 
of Byrou ; — what the former had but anticipated in thought, 
"^e latter had drunk deep in reality ; at an age when the one 
was but looking forth on the sea of life, the other had plunged 
in, and tried its depths. Swift himself, in whom early dis- 
appointments and wrongs had opened a vein of bitterness that 
never again dosed, affords a far closer parallel to the fate of 
our noble poet, as well in the untimeliness of the trials he had 
been doomed to encounter, as in the traces of the havoc which 
thev left in his character. — Moore's Lift of Bifron^ vol. i* 
p. 2C5. 

HAZARDINQ A CRITICISM. 

Scott. ^7/oiPin^ the example of Dr, Wharton^ says : — " To 
the drama. Swift was so indifferent, that he never once alludes 
to the writings of Shakspeare ; nor does he appear to have 
possessed a copy of his works." The best reply to this hap- 
hazard annotation is : — 

In the following pineal Swift refers to Shakspenre. and doubtless 
there are m.nny others. — In vol. iii., page 11, he alludes to Henry 
VIII. — In vol. vii., page 238, to Julius Caesar. — In vol. ix., page 227, 
to Hatulet. — In vol. xiv., page 252, to Macbeth.— In vol. xv., page 2»'>7, 
to Henry V. — In vol. xvi., page 57, where he advises Mr. Drapier to 
nite translation as a bridle to his genius, which employment, he says, 
will teach him to write like a modest man, he manifestly alludes to the 
following passage of the Merchant of Venice : — 



t« 



pray thee, take pains. 



To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit.** 

In vol. iz., page 896, he calls him '* the great Shakftpeare," and 
aflerwards, in the same passage, says he was ** an excellent poet,** 
Tiiese passages prove sufficiently that Swift was not only well acquainted 
with the works of the sublime British bard, but likewise that he greatly 
admired him, which, to use Fluellen's language, is "a phrase a little 
Yariations** from Scott*s. The same editor relates, what is indeed " won* 
derful to be told,** that Swift was not possessed of a copy of Shakspeare's 
\Vorks. The only foundation, however, for this assertion, is, that there 
does not appear one among his books sold after his decease. 



ODD BLUNDER. 

The following oddity is attributed both to Swifb and 
Lockier ; — " In the coffee-house yesterday I received a letter, 
in which there was cue word which consisted of but one 
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syllable, and that syllable of but one letter, and yet tlie 
fellow had contrived to have three false spellings in it." THe 
solution is Eye instead of I. 

THE DEAN'S CONVERSATION. 

The style of his conversation was very much of a piece 
with that of his writings, concise and clear and strong. 
Being one day at a Sheriif^s feast, who, amongst other 
toasts, called out to him, " Mr. Dean, the trade of Ireland !" 
He answered quickly : " Sir, I drink no memories !" 

Happening to be in company with a petulant young man 
who prided himself on saying pert things . . . ana who cried 
out — " You must know, Mr. Dean, that I set up for a wit !" 
*' Do you so," says the Dean, " take my advice, and sit down 
again !" 

Dr. Young says : " Swifb had a mixture of insolence in his 
conversation." 

THE DEAN'S VERISIMILITUDE. 

Swift seems, like the Persian dervise, to have possessed the 
faculty of transfusing his own soul into the body of any one 
whom he selected ; — of seeing with his eyes, employing every 
organ of his sense, and even becoming master of the powers 
of his judgment. Lemuel Gulliver the traveller, Isaac 
Bickerstaff the astrologer, the Frenchman who writes the 
new journey to Paris, Mrs. Harris, Mary the cook-maid, the 
grave projector who proposes a plan for relieving the poor by 
eating their children, and the vehement Whig politician who 
remonstrates against the enormities of the Dublin signs, are 
all persons as distinct from each other as they are in appear- 
ance from the Dean of St. Patrick's. Each maintains his 
own character, moves in his own sphere, and is struck with 
those circumstances which his situation in life, or habits of 
thinking, have rendered most interesting to him as an indi- 
vidual. — Scott's Life, 

SWIFTS WEEKLY RHYME. 

The Dean, in a letter to Dr. Thomas Sheridan, says: 
** Here is a very ingenious observation upon the days of the 
week, and in rhyme, worth your observation, and very proper 
for the information of boys and girls, that they may not 
forget to reckon them ! 
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Sanday's a puti day : 
Monday's a dun day : 
Tuesday's a news day : 
Wednesday's a friend's day : 
Thursday's a cursed day : 
Friday's a dry day ; . 
Saturday's the latter day." 

SWIFTS BROADSIDES— PUNCH. 

Some of the Dean's best pieces appeared in. the form of 
broadsides, and were originally printed for private distribu- 
tion ; many of them, particularly the satirical and political 
poems, were given into the hands of ballad-singers, hawkers, 
and newsvenders, and were sung through the streets of 
London and Dublin. Others were posted on the walls. Mr. 
Wilde possesses a large collection of these broadsides. One 
relates to a personage who has acquired great literary cele- 
brity since Swift's time — namely, Punch — his " Petition to 
the Ladies ;" and underneath the heading, in the Dean's hand- 
writing, we find this sentence, "Written upon Secretary 
Hopkins refusing to let Stretch act without a large sum of 
money." This broadside concludes with " Punch cum sociis." 

GRUB-STREET. 

Swift delighted in " Grub-street." Thus, in his Journal 
to Stella : " I have this morning sent out another Grub- 
street." "Grub-street has but ten days to run, then an Act 
of Parliament takes place that ruins it, by taxing every sheet 
a halfpenny." " Do you know that Grub-street is dead and 
gone last week ? No more ghosts or murders now for love 
or money." Swift also wrote some homely " Advice to the 
Grub-street Verse- writers ;" but it has been significantly 
hinted that had it not been for Jack the Giant-killer and Tom 
Thumb, of Grub-street parentage, it is believed we should 
never have heard either of the Brobdingnagians or Lilliputians. 

"HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES." 

Swift proposed to clear the world of some of its greatest 
nuisances by confining them in one vast receptable, lor which 

Purpose he devised his "Scheme to make an Hospital for 
ncurables," wherein he says, by a plain computation, it is 
evident that two hundred- thousand persons will be daily 
provided for; and the allowance lor maintaining thir* collec- 
tion of incurables may be seen in the following account : 
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amount to luoh a sum m, in 865 dayS| oomei to £8|650|000 

WRITING ENGLISH. 

Swifb laid down several rules for writing our lanp^uage; 
Pope considered them the best ho had ever hoard, altliough 
three in four of them were not thoroughly well grounded. 
'Hie Dean in a letter to Mr. Hooke, observes: "one of the 
greatest difficulties in our language lies in the use of the 
rtilativfiSf and the making it always evident to what anfe^ 
cedents they refer.'* Tliis is strangely neglected in the 
present day. 

Tlie following (says Hooke) is an instance of what Swifb 
nsod to call the Parson's style: "That were not of it." 
growth, or at least, made free of Home." It should be — " That 
were not of the growth of Home, or, at least, made free of it." 

Bwiit was out of humour with many words coined in his 
own time ; — " a common foible with elderly men, who seem to 
think that everything was in perfection when they entered the 
world, and could not be altered but for the worse. — IValpole, 

ON PSYCHE. 

Mrs. Sican (or Si/oon), one of Swift's femalo wits, had 
her name transformed by the Dean into Psyche, in the fol- 
lowing verses : 

At two afternoon, for our Pnyohe inquire, 
Hur tea kettle'i on, and her Nmook nt the Are ; 
Bo loitering, so active ; so buny, so idle ; 
Whiuli han nhe moMt need of, a Npur or a bridle t 
TliuN a greyhound outruns a whole pack In a raoe. 
Yet would rather lie hang'd than he'd leave a warm pli 
Blie givoM you such plenty, It puts you in pain ; 
I^ut uvor with prudrnce taken oare of the main. 
To ploano you, she knows how to choose s nice bi^ 
}!\tr her taste is almost as rehned as her wit. 
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To oblige a good fKend she will trace every market, 
It would do your heart good to see how she wUl cark it. 
Tei beware of her arts, for it plainly appears 
She saves half her victuals by feeding your ears. 



SWIFTS MEMORY. 

Mrs. Pilkington tells us that Svvifb took down a Hudihnu 
one day, and ordered her to examine him in the book, when, 
to her great surprise, she found he remembered every line, 
from beginning to end of it. — (Memoirs, vol. i.) Mrs. Pil- 
kington is a lady, whose word is to be taken cum mulfis 
oranis ; nor is it very likely she would ever have heard the 
I)ean repeat a whole volume through ; but if Swift knew any 
author entire, Butler is likely to have been the man. His 
style of writing is evidently the origin of Swift's. — Leigh 
Hunt. 

SWIFTIANA. 

One ai^^ment to prove that the common relations of ghosts and 
spectres are generally false, may be drawn from the opinion held, that 
spirits are never seen by more than one person at a time ; that is to 
say, it seldom happens to above one person in a company to be poe-* 
sessed with any high degree of spleen or melancholy. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one as it seems, 
I do not remember to have heard three good lies in all my conversa- 
tion, even from those who were most celebrated in that faculty. 

How is it possible to expect that m^kind will take advice, when 
they will not so much as take warning. 

I forget whether advice be among bad things which Ariosto says 
are to be found in the moon : that and time ought to have been there. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age is in laying taxes 
on the next : " fiitare ages shall talk of this ; this shall be famous to 
all posterity ;** whereaa their time and thoughts will be taken up about 
present things, as ours are now. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense : it is the life of a spido*. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off our desires, 
is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. 

.Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit ; but I take it to be other- 
wise in very bad times ; for it is as hard to satirize well a man of dis- 
tinguished vices, as to praise well a man of distinguished virtues. It 
is easy enough to do either to people of moderate characters. 

Anthony Henley's farmer, dying of an asthma, said, **Well, if I 

can get this breath onoe out» 1 will take care it shall never get in 

. *• 
aj^'am. 

Jf a man makes me keep my distanoe, the oomfort is, he keepe hit 
at the same time. 

X 
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Apollo wftq held the god of physic, and sender of diseases. Both were 
originally the same trade, and still continue. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and most women, is 
owing to a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of words ; for whoever is 
a master of language, and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speak- 
ing to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas common speakers have 
only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in : and these 
are always at the mouth ; as people come faster out of a church when it 
is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the same reason f 
their long beards and pretences to foretel events. 

A person was asked at Court, what he thought of an ambassador and 
his train, who were all embroidery and lace, full of bows, cringes, and 
gestures ; he said, it was Solomon's importation, gold and apes. 

It is with religion as with paternal affection : some profligate wretches 
may forget it, and some, through perverse thinking, may not see any 
reason for it ; but the bulk of mankind will love their children. 

It is with men as with beauties : if they pass the flower, they lie 
neglected for ever. 

Courtiers resemble gamesters ; the latter finding new arts unknown 
to the older. 

Monday is parson's holiday. 

We were to do more business after dinner ; but after dinner is after 
dinner ; an old saying and a true, much drinking, little thinking. 

Swift, in the Examiner, defends aristocracy on its true grounds, but 
with a fierceness quite equal to his brilliant wit. "A pearl,'* says he, 
writing of the positions from which great men have come, ''holds its 
value though it be found on a dunghill ; only thai is not the most pro- 
bable place to look for it." 

That was excellently observed, say I, when I read a passage in an 
author where his opinion agrees with mine. When we differ, there I 
pronounce him to be mistaken. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the management of public 
business, because they are apt to go out of the common road by the 
quickness of their imagination. I'his Swift once said to Lord Boling- 
broke, and desired he would observe, that the clerk in his office used a 
sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge, to divide a sheet of paper, which 
never failed to cut it even, only requiring a steady hand ; whereas, if 
they should make use of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would make 
it go often out of the crease, and disfigure the paper. 

Dr. Young relates: "I'll send you my bill of fare," said Lord B., 
when trying to persuade Dr. Swift to dine with him. — " Send me your 
bill of company," was Swift's answer to him. 

I dined with Dr. Arbuthnot, [says Swift,] and had a true Lenten 
dinner, not in point of victuals, but spleen ; for his wife and child or two 
were sick in the house, and that was full as mortifying as fish. 

Lord Masham made me go home with him to eat boiled oysters. 
Take oyirtei's, wash them clean ; that is, wash their shells clean ; then 
put your oysters into an earthen pot with their hollow sides down, then 
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ppt this pot ooTOTed into a great kettle with water, and so let them boU. 
Tour oysters are thus boil^ in their town liquor, and not mixed witb 
water. 

THE DEAN'S LAST ILLNESS. 

" It is remarkable that several of Swift's friends suffered 
from symptoms somewhat similar to his own, although none 
of them are said to have been insane. Thus Harlej, Gay, 
Mrs. Barber, Pope, Mrs. Howard, Lady Germaine, Arbuthnot, 
and others, all suffered from what is popularly termed a *' ful- 
ness of blood to the head." 

It is also remarkable that the last sufferings of Sir Waiter 
Scott present a striking parallel to the case of Swift in nearly 
every particular except in point of duration. When Scott 
was in his fifty-eighth year, he first began to feel those pre- 
monitory symptoms of incipient disease of the brain under 
which Swift laboured from the time he was twenty-three. 
Many of Sir Walter's symptoms, in the two closing years of 
his life, resemble those of Swift ; and the post mortem symp- 
toms were very much alike. — Wilde's Closing Years, Sfc. 

On the Wednesday after Swift expired, there appeared in 
No. 157 of the Dublin Courant, the Dean's memorable Verses 
on his own Death, wherein is this passage on account of the 
complaints of our neighbours : 

** Tet should some neighbour feel a pain, 
Just in the parts where I complain ; 
How many a message would he send, 
What hearty prayers that I should mend ; 
Inquire what regimen I kept ; 
What gave me ease, and how I slept ! 
And more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the snivellers round my bed." 

THE SKULLS OF SWIFT AND STELLA. 

In 1835, in making some alterations in the aisle of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, several coffins were exposed, and amongst 
others, those of Swift and Stella, which lay side by side. The 
British Association for the Advancement of Science was then 
holding its meeting in Dublin, and the skulls of Swift and 
Stella were removed from their coffins, and were carried to 
most of the learned Societies in the city. " The University, 
where Swilt had so often toiled, again beheld him, but in 
another place ; the Cathedral which heard his preaching, — 
the Chapter-house which heard his sarcasm, — the Deanery 

I 2 
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which rcfloundod with his sparkling wit, and where he 
gossiped with Sheridan and Delany, — the lanes and alleys 
which know his charity, — the sauaros and streets where tne 
eople shouted his name in the days of his unexampled popu- 
arity, — the mansions where he was the honoured and much- 
sought guest, — perhaps the very rooms he had often visited, — 
were again occupied by the dust of Swift I" — Wilde's Closing 
Tears of Dean Swift* 8 Life, 

Casts and drawings were made of the skulls ; and that of 
Swift was carefully examined by Mr. Hamilton, of Dublin, 
who says : 

On looking at Swift's skull, the firnt thing that struok xne was the 
extreme lowncHS of the forehead, those parts which the phrenologists 
have marked out as the orgmit oj wit^ causality^ and comparison, beiny 
scarcely developed at all ; but the head rone gradually, and was high 
from honevolcnce backwards. The portion of the occipital bone 
assigned to the animal propensities, philo'progenitiveness, amative- 
nesH, &c., appeared excessive. 

''Altliough the nkull, phrenologically considered, might bethought 
deficient, yet its capacity was, in reality, very great, capable of contain- 
ing such a brain as we might expect in so remarkable a genius ; a hoc- 
tiun of it exceeding that of an ordinary skull in a very remarkable 
manner, particularly in its transverse diameter." 

Mr. Hamilton adds, that *' the cranium, in its great length in the antero- 
posterior diameter, its low anterior development, prominent frontal 
sinuses, comparative lowness at the vertex, projecting nasal bones, and 
largo posterior projection — resembles, in a most extraordinary manner, 
those skulls ot the so-called Celtic aborigines of North-Wcstern Europe 
which are found in the earlv tumuli of this people throughout IreUnd. 

A cast was taken of the mterior of the cranium, which is of exceedmg 
interest, inasmuch as it accurately represents the enormous development 
of the vessels within the cranium, reHcmbling the cast of a recent brain 
muf h more than that of the interior of a skull. 

Prior to the above date (1885,) Swifb*s skull had been pro- 
nounced by a phrenologist to be very common-place indeed, — 
nay, irom the low frontal development, almost that of a fool ; 
and in the measurements of the cranium given in the Fhreno' 
logical Journal^ we find amativeness large and wit small ! with 
similar contradictions to the well-known character of his 
genius. But all these discrepancies were endeavoured to be 
accounted for by the fact, that the skull then presented was 
not that of Swift, the wit, the caustic writer, and the patriot, — 
but that of Swift, the madman and the fool ; and to explain 
this it has been asserted, that the skull had collapsed or fallen 
in some places I No such change exists ; and Esquirol, one 
of the highest authorities on the subject, has found, from long 
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observation, that the skull previously normal, does not alter its 
form or capacity from long-continued insanity or imbecility. 

Thus, concludes Mr. Wildo, the circumstance of Dean 
Swift*d head exhibiting small intellectual and large animal 
propensities — little wit and great amativeness — has not yet 
been accounted for by the votaries of phrenology. 

THE DEAN SHAVING. 

The quality or talent of humour is often, as Pope remarked 
in the case of Wycherley, the last to leave a man. At the 
time Switt was writing to Pope in a strain of gloom and 
despondency, we find this characteristic note to his cousin, 
Mrs. Whiteway, concerning a box of soap and a brush which 
had been sent to him by his cousin, Mr. D. Swift : 

" Mr. Swift's gimcracks of cups and balls, in order to my 
convenient shaving with ease and dispatch, together with the 
prescription on half a sheet of paper, was exactly followed, 
but some inconveniences attended : for I cut my face once or 
twice, was just twice as long in the performance, and left 
twice as much hair behind as I have done this twelvemonth 
past. I return him, therefore, all his implements, and mv 
own compliments, with abundance of thanks, because he hatn 
fixed me during life in mv old humdrum way. Give me a 
full and true account of all your healths, and so adieu. 

" 1 am ever, &c. 

"Jon. Swirx. 

" Oct. drd or 4thy or rather, as the butler says, the 2nd, on 
Tuesday, 1738." 

The Dean was then in his seventy-first year. 

SWIFT AND MAOAULAY— A PARALLEL. 

The opening of Lord Macaulay*s History of England has 
too great a resemblance to the opening paragraph of Swift's 
JIhur Last Tears of Queen Anne, Let our readers judge. 
Here is Macaulay : — 

I purpose to write the Higtory of England from the accession of K^inff 
James II. down to a time which is within the memory of men stiU 
living. I shall recount the errors which, in a few months, alienated a 
loyal gentry and priesthood from the House of Stuart. I shall trace the 
course of that revolution which terminated the long struggle between 
our Sovereiffns and their Parliaments, and bound up together the riffbts 
of the people and the title of the reurniDg dynasty. I shall narrate how 
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the new settlement was, during many troubled years, ■uooeasfully de> 
fended against foreign and domestio enemies ; how, under that settle- 
ment, the authority of law and the security of property were found to 
be compatible with a liberty of disousoion and of individual aottca never 
before known ; how, from the auspicious union of order and freedom, 
sprang a prosperity of which the annals of human affitirs had furnished 
no example ; how one country, from a stage of ignominious vassalage, 
rapidly rose to the place of umpire among European Powers ; how her 
opulence and her martial glory grew together ; how, by wise and reso- 
lute good faith, was gradually established a public credit fruitful of 
marvels, &c. 

Here is Swift : — 

J propose to give the public an account of the most important affairs 
at home, during the last session of Parliament, as well as of our nego* 
tiations of peace abroad — not only during that period, but some time 
before and since. I shall narrate the chief matters transacted by both 
houses in that session, and discover the designs carried on by the heads 
of a discontented party — not only against the Ministry, but, in some 
manner, against the Crown itself. I likewise shall state the debts of 
the nation ; show by what mismanagement, and to serve what purposes, 
they were at first contracted ; by what negligence or corruption they 
have so prodigiously grown ; and what methods, &c. 

We are not, we are told, to mistake resemblauces for 
thefts ; but here the mark^ of imitation are too great to be 
accidental. Perhaps Swift's opening paragraph was ringing, 
unconsciously, in Macaulay's ears whilst he was framing 
and elaborating his own well-turned sentences. — Peter 
Cunningham^ F.S.A, 

Lord Macaulay, it will be seen by referring to p. 64, did 
not scruple to suspect the Dean of having borrowed " one of 
the happiest touches'* in Oulliver^s Travels, 

CHARACTER OF LORD OXFORD. 

Swift said of this truly great statesman : " The Lord 
Treasurer is the greatest minister I ever knew : regular in 
life, >vith a true sense of religion, an excellent scholar, and a 
good divine, of a very mild and affable disposition, intrepid in 
his notions, and indefatigable in business, an utter despiser 
of money for himself, yet frugal (perhaps to an extremity) for 
the public. In private company, he is wholly disengaged, 
and very facetious, like one who had no business at all." 
Yet Swift knew the great foible of his friend, and in hit 
frank and familiar manner occasionally told him of his &ult, 
which appears to have been a sort of mdolent proorastination, 
rather than negligence. 
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On somebody's saying of a measure proposed, that the 
people would never bear it, Lord Oxford's answer was, " Yoa 
don't know how far the good people of England will bear"— 
a reply as applicable at the present moment as on the day 
Lord Oxford uttered it. 

Swift's intimacy with Lord Oxford commenced in October, 
1709 ; in a poem, 1713, he says : 

'1^ (lei me see) three years and mom 
(October next it will be four) 
Since Harley bid me first attend. 
And chose me for an humble friend* 

And in the same year : 

My Lord would carry on the jest. 
And down to Windsor took his guest. 
Swift much admires the place and air. 
And longs to be a canon there. 
A canon ! that's a place too mean. 
No, Doctor, you shall be a Dean. 

Swill's political service to Lord Oxford if well expressed in 
the saying that '* he oiled many a spring whSch Harley moved." 

THE DEAN AND MISS BJfiTON. 

Among the admirers of the beautiful 'Miss Barton, the 
niece of Sir Isaac Newton, was Swift, who frequently visited 
her, and on one occasion '' at her lodgings." She resided in 
the house of her uncle, until her marriage with Mr. John 
Conduitt, M.P., of Cranbury, in Hampshire. 

Miss Barton, (or Mrs. Barton, as she is called,) is often 
mentioned in Swift's Letters to Stella, with the same dis- 
regard for her affection that suffered the Dean to mention 
other of his female friends. Thus we find : 

"1710, Sept. 28. I dined to-day with Mrs. Barton alone at her 
lodgings." 

[ lliis is the only place where Swift speaks of Mrs. Barton's lodgings^ 
and it is important to observe that Newton was at that very time re- 
moving from Chelsea to St. Martin's-street, so that Mrs. Barton was, 
probably, occupying lodgings for a short time while the house was pre- 
paring for her uncle. It is quite clear, also, from the extracts dated 
October 9, 25, and November 28, 1711, that Mrs. Barton was living at 
Newton's house, in Leicester Fields. — Note : A ppendix to Sir Dcmd 
BrewtUr^t Life of Sir Imac Newton^ voL ii. p. 492.] 

Next, we find the following entries : 

1710. Nov. 80.— To-day I dined with Mrs. Barton alone. 
1710. Dec. 19.— I Yittted Mrs. Bartom 
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1711. Jan. 23. — I called at Mrs. Barton'n, and we went to Ladj 
Wornley's, whore we were to dine by apppointment. 

1711. March 7. — Mrs. Barton ient thii mornin(( to invite me to 
dinnor, and tliere I dined, just in that genteel manner that 8. k D. 
rStoUa and Dingley] UBud, when tliey would treat some better sort of 
body than UNual. 

1711. April 8. — I waa thin morning to nee Mn. Barton. I love her 
better than anybody here, and see her seldonier. Why really now, io it 
often happens in tl)e world that wlien one loveaabody best — piha, psha, 
you are so silly with vour moral observations. 

1711. May 29. — IVythee, don't you ol)8erve how strangely I have 
changed my company and manner of living f I never go to a oofTee* 
house ; you hear no more of Addison, Steele, Harley, Lady Lucyi Mrs. 
Finch, Lord Somers, Lonl Halifax, ^c. 

1711. July (J. — An ugly rainy day ; I was to visit Mrs. Barton. 

1711< Oct. 14. — J Btit this evening with Mrs. Barton : it is the first 
day of Ijer seeing company ; but I made hor merry enough, and we were 
three hours dinputing upon Whig and Tory. 8he grieved for her 
brother (who had l)een drowned) only for form, and he was a sad dog, 

1711. Oct. 25. — 1 sat this evening with Mrs. Barton, who is my near 
neiglibour. 

1711. Nov. 20. — I have been so teased with Whiggish discourse by 
Mrs. Barton and Lady Betty Germaine ; never saw the like. They turn 
all this atiiiir of pope-burning into ridicule, and indeed they have made 
too great clatter about it, if they had no real reason to apprehend some 
tumults. 

1711. Nov. 28. — I am turned out of my lodging by my landlady, 
but 1 have taken another lodging hard by in Leicester Fields. 

Thug we 800 how Swift OBteemod and lovod Mra. Barton : 
yet, there i» a scandalous story that she resided with Lord 
iialifax as his mistross. — (See Brewster's Life of Newton, 
vol. ii.) 

GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF SWIFT. 

Mr. Hannay, in his Satire and Satirists, shrewdly notes : 
" 1 doubt if oven Swift's writings give us a fair notion of his 
powers ; and incline to lay more stress on the personal im- 
pression made by him.'* " You best undorstwid what a mag- 
netism of force, of intellect, and of character, waa about 
Swift, when you see how people wrote to him." Compare 
the following : *' Sir, That you may enjoy the continuance of 
all happiness, is my wish ; as for futurity, I know your name 
will bo remembered when the names of kings, Lord-lieu- 
tenunts, archbishops, and parliament-politicians, will be for- 
gotten." — Carteret, (in 1735.) "Adieu! no man living 
preserves a higher esteem, or a more warm and sincere friend- 
ship for you than I do." — Bolingbroke, (1734.) " You have 
overturned and supported ministerA, you have set kingdoui« 
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in a flame with your pen." — Bathurst, (1730.) By-the-bye, 
good Lord Bathurst seems to have understood the humour of 
Swift*s Modest Proposal, &c., (for roasting children, see 
p. 105, ante) perfectly ; and in a letter to the Dean, »ays 
that Lady Bathurst and he thought of beginning with their 
youngest boy. It was not a satire on matrimony, but on 
English government of Ireland. Swift has been unfairly sus- 
pected of paying court to the Duchess of Queensberry ; the 
court was on the side of the Duchess. 

There are so many points of Swift's history upon which 
we are not yet satisfactorily informed, that it is hard to make 
up one*s mind upon the precise character of the man. Books/ 
and tracts, essays and reviews, innumerable, have been written 
upon the Dean*s shortcomings and excellences; yet in the 
n>ultitude of books there is not always most truth ; and it is 
a wicked practice of the world — when they do not know any- 
thing to think the worst. But, we are improving in these 
matters, and one of the latest views of Swift's character 
appears, to our thinking, the fairest : it ^as neither the savage 
scorn of the assailant who gets up his case for working upon 
the passions of his readers or his audience, like a piece of 
stage-effect ; nor has it the prudery and nicety which seek to 
over-estimate trifles, and magnify specks of character into 
huge transgressions ; but it has the manliness and straight- 
forwardness of a writer who has not taken for granted, but 
has conscientiously examined his subject, and employed honest 
means for arriving at the truth. Such is the merit of the fol- 
lowing brief summary of Swift's character, by Mr. James Han- 
nay, in his very able volume of lectures, 8atire and Satirists : 

His [Swift's] " misanthropy," and the endless " Stella and Vanessa" 
controversy, are the two features about Swift which have most affected 
his reputation with posterity. He is the fiercest, and, take him all in 
all, the greatest of all the satirists : — and as for his scorn for the world, 
it did not prevent him loving and honouring his friends, from Pope down 
to Gay ; it did not hinder him from being loved by the poor, whose 
gratitude may be set against whatever ill effect the story of his freaks 
of rudeness may have upon your opinion. I have not presumed tu 
speak of him without making myself acquainted with these stories, and 
the other stories about him. I read him first years ago, when I hstd no 
possible interest in believing on one side or the other, and long before I 
dreamt that 1 should lecture upon him ; and all I can say is, that an 
image of his general greatness of mind and character impressed itself 
upon me ; upon whion there might be specks, perhaps, the result of 
disease and misfortune, but not such as to warrant anv one in maintain* 
ing that Swift was, taken all in all, a bad and unlovable man. 
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BIRTH OF STEELE— HIS ANCESTRY. 

RiOHABD Steele, the humourist, whose family on his father's 
side were English, but he had an Irish mother, was born on 
the 12th of March, 1671, in Dublin, where his father held the 
office of private secretary to the first Duke of Ormond, Lovd 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Mrs. Steele was a Miss Devereux, of 
the county of Wexford ;• who is described by her son, in the 
TaflcTf No. 181, as " a very beautiful woman, and of a very 
noble spirit." . 

Steele was the grandson of William Steele, who was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland under the Cromwells, and who was bom at Sandbaoh, in Cheshire, 
in a moated house called Giddy Hall, long since removed. Ho was tho 
eldest son of Richard Steele, of Saudbacn, who was himself the second 
son of Thomas Steele, of WcHton, in the same county. William was 
early removed by his father to Finchley, in Middlesex, where he resided 
in 1631, the year of his admission into Gray's Inn. He was called to 
the Bar in 1637, and was returned Member of Parliament for the port 
of Ronmey in 1640. In consequence of the zeal he displayed in all the 
proceedings against the king, he early secured the favour of Cromwell 
and tho Parliament, by whom he whs appointed Attorney-General for 
the Commonwealth ; Recorder of London ; Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in England ; and, ls«tly, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, which post be 
filled until the Restoration. He married Elizabeth Godfrey, by whom 
he had one son, Richard. According to another authority (Noble's 
Crontwelln), he was married (probably a second time) to the widow of 
Michael Harvey, youngest brother of Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood. He died in Dublin, and was buried in 
St. Werbui'gh*s churchyard in that city. His son Richard, also a 
member of the bar, was admitted into the Kinj^'s Inns, Dublin, on the 
11th June, 1667 ; was secretary to the Duiie of Ormond, and the father 
of Sir Richard Steele, as above stated. Sir Richard was twice married : 
by his first wife he had no issue ; by his second wife he had two sons, 
Richard and Eugene, both of whom died before their father ; and two 
daughters — one of whom, Elizabeth, was married to Baron Trevor, who 
left l)ut one daughter named Diana. Hence this branch of the family 
became extinct. The second brother of Lord Chancellor Steele 
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named Lawrence, who was one of the clerks of the Irish House of Com- 
moDB between the years 1662 and 1679. From him have descended the 
'* Steelea of Rathbride/' whose pedigree is given in detail in Burke's 
Landed Qentry, of which family Dr. Wm. Edward Steele, of Dublin, is 
a member. Of George Steele, the third brother of the Chancellor, 
nothing whatever appears to be known. -^CommimtaUiofM 6y Dr, Stedi 
to Notes cmd Queriet^ 2nd S., Nos. 291 and 295. 

STEELE LOSES HIS FATHER. 

When in his fifth year, Steele had the misfortune to lose 
his father ; and that his death sorely touched the affectionate 
boy was narrated by him in after-life, in the Taller^ No. 181, 
wherein he thus describes this loss as his earliest recollection 
and his earliest gprief. 

*' The fii^t sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the death 
of my father, at which time I was not quite five years of age ; 
but was rather amazed at what all the house meant, than 
possessed with a real understanding why nobody was willing 
to play with me. I remember 1 went mto the room where 
his body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I had 
my battledore in my hand, and fell a beating the coffin, and 
calling papa ; for, 1 know not how, I had some slight idea 
that he was locked up there. My mother catched me in her 
arms, and, transported beyond all patience of the silent g^ef 
she was before in, she almost smothered me in her embrace, 
and told me in a flood of tears, ' Papa could not hear me, and 
would play with me no more, for they were going to put him 
underground, wheuce he never would come to us again.' 
She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble spirit, and there 
was a dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness of her 
transport ; which, methought, struck me with an instinct of 
sorrow, that, before I was sensible what it was to grieve, 
seized my very soul, and has made pity the weakness of my 
heart ever since." 

STEELE AT THE CHARTER-HOUSE. 

The Duke of Ormond, the patron of Steele's father, was 
one of the Governors of the old school of Charter-house, 
near Smith field, where, as soon after his father's death as he 
could be entered, Richard Steele was sent as gown-boy. Re- 
specting him the following entries exist in the books of the 
Charter-house ; for which information Dr. Steele is indebted 
to the kindness of the present Principal of that institution :— 
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"Nov. 17»\ 1084. Richard Steel, admittod for the Duko of 
Ormond'* (i.a, nominated by him); "aged 18 yeani, on 
12*'' March lant ;** and " Nov. !••, 1089, llichard Steel elected 
to the UnivcrHity." (Here we see the name han not a final e,) 
Mr. Thaclieray, who waH himself educated upon thi« noble 
iniitituiion, lias (tpeoulatively sketched Steeie*i ichoolboy 
life, lie Hays : 

I am Afmid no good report oould be given bv hlg inMt«rii and ush0fi 
of thni tliiok-Het, Hciunro-mood, blaok*oyed, floU'liearted little Iriflh boy. 
He wan vorv idlo. He waH whipped deNorvedly a great number of timen* 
Though ho had verv good partH of his own, he got other boyi to do hl» 
loHNonN for him, anrf only took juit an muoh trouble a« ihould enable him 
to Houfflo through hii* oxerotNeH, and by good fortune e«oape the flogging* 
block. One hundred and fifty years after, I have myself inHpeotod, but 
only at an antateur, that Instrument of righteous torture still existing, 
and in oooasiotial use, in a s»oludod private apartment of the old Oharter- 
houNo Hohool ; and have no doubt, it is the very counterpart, if not the 
anoiont and interosting mauhino itself, at which poor Diok Btoele sub- 
mitted ItimNolf to ttio tonnontors. 

DoNiduN being verv kind, laxy, and good-natured, the boy went in* 
variaidy into debt with the tart'Woman ; ran out of bounds, and entered 
into pecuniary, or rathor promissory, engagements with the neighbouring 
lollipop vendors and piemen^exhibited an early fondness for drinking 
mum attd sack, and borrowed from all his oomrades who had money to 
lend. — Lecture on EnylUk liumowUta, 

The writer admits that he has "no sort of authority 
for the statements here made of Steele's early life ;** but he 
reasotiM upon the child being father of the man ; adding, " if 
man atid ooy resembled each other, Dick Steele the schoolboy 
must have been one of the most generous, good-for-nothing, 
amiable little creatures that ever ooniugateu the word tup^Of 
I b(;at, iupfomaif 1 am whipped, m any school in Great 
Hritain.*' There is, however, presumptive evidence that 
Steele was not so bad a boy as here sketched — " from his 
ready scholnrship of after years, as well as from the kind ex- 
pressions long interchanged between him and its old head- 
master, j)r. Ellis, he may be assumed to have passed fairly 
through the school. Of his positive acquisitions only one 
is known, but it is by far the most important. Not the glory 
of his having carried off every prize and exhibition attainable, 
if such had been his, would have interested him half mo much 
as the fact that here began his friendship with Joseph 
Addison.** — Forster*s Biographical Ennayt, 

Mr. Thackeray, pursuing his theory, regards Addiion 
Steele*i head-boy at hii lohool, adding i 
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IKek Stede^ the Charteriioiiae gown- boy, contracted gadi mn admira- 
taoD in the jears of his diildhood, and retained it faithfully through 
his life. Through the adiool and throagh the world, whithersoerer his 
strange tortnne led this etring, wayward, affectionate creature, Joseph 
Addison was always his head-boy. Addison wrote his exercises. Addison 
did his best thanes. He ran on Addison*s messages : fagged for him 
and blamed his shoes ; to be in Joe*s company was Dick's greatest plea- 
sure ; and he took a somon and a caning from his monitor with the 
boondlesB rewexeace, aoqniesoenoe, and affection. — Lechure, 



STEELE AND ADDISON AT OXFORD. 

The friendship of the two Carthusians which was com- 
menced in the monastic courts, plajing-green, and wilderness 
of good old Thomas Sntton's ** greatest gift in England," — 
was transplanted to the academic groves of Merton and 
Magdalen, at Oxford. Mr. Forster has thus touchinglj ein- 
hellished this coU^e companionship : 

Tlie son of the Dean of Lichfield was only three years older than 
Steele, who was a lad of oo^tj twelve, when at the age of fifteen, Addi- 
son went up to Oxford. Three years at that age are the measure of 
submission or aothori^, and through life Steele never lost the habit of 
looking up to his firiend. He went himself to Oxford in 1692, at the 
head of Uiat year's postmasters f<Nr Merton ; but his intercourse with 
the scholar of Magdalen had not ceased in the interval " Pleasant traces 
are left for us which connect the little fatheriess lad with visitings to 
Addiscm^s father, who loved him. Like one of his own children, he 
loved me, exclaimed Steele, towards the close of his life. Those 
^ildren, too, apart from his fiunous schoolfellow, he thanks for their 
affection to him ; and among the possessions of his youth, retained until 
death, was a letter in the handwriting of the good old Dean, giving his 
blessing on the firiendship between his son and me.'* The little black- 
eyed dusky -faced lad had made himself popular at the Lichfield deanery ; 
and he brought away from it we will not doubt, that first ineffaceable 
impression whidi remained alike through the weakness and strength of 
his future years, that religion was a part of goodness, and that cheerful- 
ness should be inseparable from pie^. — Essays. 

Steele passed three years at Oxford : his companionship 
with AddLson ripened into a memorahle friendship ; although 
Merton is not so popularly associated with Steele as is 
Magdalen with his hrother essayist, in the famous '' Addi- 
son's Walk." Steele left Oxford with the love of " the 
whole society/' but without a degree, after writing a comedy, 
which, however, he burnt, upon a friend telling him it was 
not worth keeping. 

Steele long cherished his love of the venerable seat of learn* 
ing : fourteen years afterwards, in his 39th TcUler, Mr. Bicker- 
etas' thus records his visit to Oxford : ^ Superiority is there 
given in proportion to men's advancement in wisdom and 
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learning ; and that just rule of life is so universallj received 
among these happy people that you should see an earl walk 
bareheaded to the son of the meanest artificer in regard to 
seven years' more worth and knowledge than the nobleman is 
possessed of In other places they bow to men's fortunes, 
but here to their understandings. It is not to be expressed, 
how pleasing the order, the discipline, the regularity of their 
lives, is to a philosopher, who has, by many years' expe- 
rience in the world, learned to contemn everything but what 
is revered in this mansion of select and well-taught spirits. 
The magnificence of their palaces, the greatness of their 
revenues, the sweetness of their groves and retirements, seem 
equally adapted for the residence of princes and philosophers ; 
and a familiarity with objects of splendour, as well as places 
of recess, prepares the inhabitants with an equanimity for their 
future fortunes, whether humble or illustrious. How was I 
pleased when I looked round at St. Mary's, and could, in the 
faces of the ingenuous youth, see ministers of state, chancellors, 
bishops, and judges." 

Again, in the forty-fifth Tatler, Steele publishes to the 
world that puppet-shows are permitted at Oxford ; and in- 
serts a letter from a correspondent " from Mother Gourdon's, 
at Hedington, near Oxon," complaining of some indecencies 
of Punch, who disturbs a soft love-scene with his ribaldry. 
Then follow some curious speculations as to the antiquity 
and chronology of Punch, tracing it to Thespis and his cart, 
the parts being recited by one person, as the custom was 
before -^schylus. 

Somewhat later, there was witnessed at Oxford a per- 
formance of the puppet by one who grew to be a prince of 
humourists: Murphy believes that Foote acted Punch in 
disguise during his student career at Worcester College, in 
Oxford, 1737-40.* 

* We imagine the Punch of 1709 in fill] play at Oxford : there were 
then more pitches than now for his theatre : of course he could not be 
tolerated in college, notwithstanding his supposed classical origin. 
** The Broad" would afford verge enough for the spectators ; we 
imagine the cracked voice of the old hook-nosed libertine, and the shriek 
of his Judy, re-echoing through one of the many lone spots and leafy 
comers of the time-worn city ; and, curiously enough, should the reader 
step into the Bodleian Library, and examine its MS. treasures, he will 
there find, in a French romance of the fourteenth century, an illuminated 
dniwing of a puppet-show executed with great distinctness, the figures 
bearing an almost exact resemblance to the modem figures of Punch 
and Judy. 
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STEELE ENLISTS IN THE HORSE GUARDS. 

The burning of his first comedy appears to have fed the 
flame of Steele's patriotism : he was already a hot politician, 
and entering heartily into the struggle of which the greatest 
champion now sat on the English throne, he resolved to 
throw a sword, if not a pen into the scale, and plant himself 
behind King William III. against Louis XIV. Steele's 
friends interfered, and a rich relative of his mother, who had 
named him heir to a large estate in Wexford, threatened to 
disinherit him if he took that course. He took it, and was 
disinherited; giving the express reason, many years later, 
that when he so cocked his hat, put on a broadsword, jack- 
boots, and a shoulder-belt, and mounted a war-horse, under 
the unhappy Duke of Ormond's command, he had mistaken 
his own genius, and did not know that he could handle a pen 
more effectively than a sword. Failing to obtain a com- 
mission, Steele entered the army as a private in the Horse 
Guards ; and we picture him with the rest of the gentlemen 
of his troop, "all mounted on black horses, with white 
feathers in their hats, and scarlet coats richly laced," marched 
by King William in Hyde Park, in November, 1699, and a 
great show of the nobility, besides twenty thousand people, 
and above a thousand coaches. " The Guards had just got 
their new clothes," the London Post said : " they are ex- 
traordinary grand, and thought to be the finest body of horse 
in the world." 

Steele's wit, vivacity, and good-humour speedily rendered 
him such a favourite, that the oflScers of his regiment were 
desirous to have him among themselves, and obtained for 
him a cornetcy, from which he was promoted to be a captain 
in Lord Lucas's Fusiliers, getting his company through the 
patronage of Lord Cutts, to whom he acted as private secre- 
tary. He now plunged deeply into the fashionable gaieties 
and vices of the town. During this course of dissipation, 
being thoroughly convinced of many things of which he had 
often repented, and which he more often repeated, he wrote 
for his own admonition, a little book called the Christian 
HerOy which is not, as it has been described, "a valuable 
little manual" of religious exercises for ease in " the intervals 
snatched from the orgies of voluptuousness." Mr. Forster 
has better characterized it as '* not a book of either texts or 
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prayers. There was nothing in it that a man conscious of all 
infirmities might not write ; but there was also that in it 
which must have made its writer more conscious of his powers 
than he had been till then, and which influenced his future 
perhaps more than any one has supposed.'* He sets out by 
correcting the disregard of religion and decency in the men 
of wit of that age ; and he shows, from Scripture, what the 
Christian system is ; handling it with no theological pre- 
tension, but as the common inheritance vouchsafed to us all. 
In this book we see the practical and gentle philosophy of 
the TatleTy not less than its language, anticipated by Captain 
Steele: the spirit of both being a hearty sympathy with 
humanity ; a belief that it is not possible for a human heart 
to be averse to anything that is human ; a desire to link 
the highest associations to the commonest things ; that mirth 
can exist with virtue ; that life's road may be smoothed by 
the least acts of benevolence as well as the greatest ; and the 
lesson so to keep our understandings balanced, that things 
shall appear to us " great or little as they are in nature, not 
as they are gilded or sullied by accident and fortune." 

Captain Steele dedicated his little book to Lord Cutts, 
dated it from the Tower Guard, and wound it up with a 
parallel between the French and the English King, not unbe- 
coming a Christian soldier. 

But it is said that the officers of Lucas's, and the gentle- 
men of the Guards laughed at Steele ; indeed, his alternate 
sinning and repenting made them merry at his expense. His 
griefs and most solemn and tender emotions were strangely 
intermptcd : as, by the arrival of a hamper of wine, " the 
same as is to be sold at Garraway's, next week," upon the 
receipt of which he sent for three friends, and they fell to 
instantly, " drinking two bottles a-piece, with great benefit 
to themselves, and not separating till two o'clock in the 
morning." He acknowledged that after the publication of 
the Christian HerOy in 1701, he was not thought so good 
a companion, and he found it necessary to enliven his character 
by another kind of writing. 

STEELE'S FIRST PLAY. 

Steele had now discovered what he best could do ; and his 
transition from the soldier to the wit led him from the Tower 
to the St. James's coflee-house. Here Congreve now sat in 
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the chair just vacated by DrjdeD, and he showed unusual kind- 
ness to his new and promising recruit. In a letter of this 
date he talks cordially of Dick Steele, no trifling distinction : 
*' I hope I may have leave to indulge my vanity," says Steele, 
** by telling all the world that Mr. Congreve is my friend." 

Steele's first dramatic production, The Funeral, or Chief d 
la Mode, was played at Drury Lane, in 1702, with Gibber, 
Wilks, Norris, and Mrs. Oldfield in the cast. With much 
lively humour, Steele had combined in this comedy a moral 
purpose superior to that of most of the dramatic pieces of 
the time. There were many Guardsmen and Fusiliers in 
the house on the first performance, and their fellow-soldier's 
success was complete. One character, a widow, who is hoaxed 
with her husband's supposed death, is a masterpiece of comedy. 
The lawyers and undertakers are the butts in the piece; 
imagine Sable the undertaker reviewing his regiment of 
mourners, and talking thus about their duty : 

''Ha, yoa ! — A little more upon the dismal [forming their cotmte- 
nances] ; this fellow has a good mortal look, — place him near the corpse: 
that wainscot- face most be o' top of the stairs ; that felicm's almost in a 
fright (that looks as if he were full of some strange misery) at the end 
of the halL So — But I'll fix you all myself. Let's have no laughing 
now on any provocation. Look yonder — that hale, well- looking puppy ! 
You ungrateful scoundrel, did not I pity you, take you out of a great 
man's service, and show you the pleasure of receiving wages ? Did not 
I give you ten, then fifteen, and twenty, shillings a vjteh to be sorrowful t 
-^Hind the more I give you 1 think the gladder you are I " 

Steele began another comedy, the Tender Hushand, which 
Addison heightened with his exquisite humour: he wrote 
the prologue, and to him the piece was dedicated. In 1704, 
Steele came upon the town with another comedy, his Lying 
Lover, which, as he, some years later, told the House of 
Commons, was damned for its piety, so dull did the Town 
think it. With this strange incident, closed for the present 
Captain Steele's dramatic career. Steele had affairs of much 
greater importance to take up his time and thoughts : he soon 
after received from the minister, Harley,the office of Gazetteer, 
and with it the post of Gentleman-Usher in the household of 
Prince George. 

STEELFS FIRST MAEBIAGB. 

Shortly before this, Steele married the sister of a planter in 
Barbados, and received with her a moderate fortune ; but he 
was left a widower not many months after. 

JL 
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|»ray(T«. Tlioro was nothing in it tlmt a man oonwioui of all 
ihiinnitioH uii^ht not>Yritu; but thoro wai alio that in it 
whirh nniKt huvo mado itn writtT more oonnuioui of hiii powen 
than ho hud boon till then, and which inHuoneod bin f\itun) 
|)urhapH moro than any onu ban nuppoitcd.** Ha ut)U out by 
corrtHitin^ tho dlHregard of roligion and deoonoy in the men 
of wit of that a^u ; and bu Hbowa, iVom Sorinture, what the 
('brintian Hyntem is ; handling it with no tnuological pre- 
tonHion, but an tho oonunon inheritanuo vouohiafod to ua all. 
In thin book wo hou tho praetiual and gontlo philotiouby of 
tho Tathr^ not loHi thtm itH language, anticipated by Captain 
Steelo: the upirit of both being a hearty nympathy with 
bunmnity ; a belief that it ii not pofigiblu for a human heart 
to be averne to anything that in human ; a denire to link 
the bigheHt aHHoeiatiomt to the commonest things; that mirth 
can exint with virtue j that lifo'i* road may be smoothed by 
the leant acts of benevolence as well as the greatest ; and the 
lesson so to keep our understandings balanced, that things 
shall app(>ar to us *^ great or little as they are in nature, not 
as they are gilded or sullied by accident and fortutie.'* 

Captain Hteele dedicated bis little book to Lord Cutts, 
dated it from tho Tower Guard, and wound it up with a 
paralU;! between tho French and the Knglish King, not uiibu- 
coming a Christian soldier. 

Hut it is said that tho ofUcters of Lucas's, and tho gentle- 
men of the Guards laughed at Steele ; indeed, his alternate 
sinning and repenting mmle them merry at bis expense. Ilia 
grii is and most solemn and tender emotitms were strangely 
interrupted : as, by the arrival of a hamper of wine, ** the 
same as is to be sold at Garraway*s, !\ext week,*' upon the 
reci'i]>t of which ho sent for three friends, and they fell to 
instantly, " drinking two bottles a-pieee, with great benollt 
to themselves, and not separating till two o'clock in the 
morning.'* lie acknowledged that after the publication of 
the O/maUan liero^ in 1701, he waa not thought so good 
a compuniot^ and be found it necessary to onliveu bis uharaeter 
by another kind of writing. 

STEELE'S FIRST PLAY. 

Steele had now discovered what ho best oould do ; and hia 
transition from the soldier to the wit led him from Uie Tower 
to the St. James's oollbe-bouae. Uere Oongrevo now aat iu 
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the chair just vacated by Drjden, and he showed unusual kind- 
ness to his new and promising recruit. In a letter of this 
date he talks cordially of Dick Steele, no trifling distinction : 
" I hope I may have leave to indulge my vanity," says Steele, 
** by telling all the world that Mr. Congreve is my friend." 

Steele's first dramatic production, The Funeral, or Chief d 
la Mode, was played at Drury Lane, in 1702, with Gibber, 
Wilks, Norris, and Mrs. Oldfield in the cast. With much 
lively humour, Steele had combined in this comedy a moral 
purpose superior to that of most of the dramatic pieces of 
the time. There were many Guardsmen and Fusiliers in 
the house on the first performance, and their fellow-soldier's 
success was complete. One character, a widow, who is hoaxed 
with her husband's supposed death, is a masterpiece of comedy. 
The lawyers and undertakers are the butts in the piece; 
imagine Sable the undertaker reviewing his regiment of 
mourners, and talking thus about their duty : 

"Ha, yon ! — A little more upon the ditnnal [forming their counts- 
nance*\ ; this fellow has x good mortal look, — place him near the corpse: 
that wainscot- &oe must he o' top of the stairs ; that fellcm's almost in a 
fright (that loc^ as if he were full of some strange misery) at the end 
of the halL So^But I'll fix you all myself. Let's have no laughing 
now on any provocation. Look yonder — that hale, well- looking puppy ! 
You ungrateful scoundrel, did not I pity you, take you out of a great 
man's service, and show you the pleasure of receiving wages % Did not 
I girt you ten, then fifteen, and twenty, shillings a week to be sorrowful t 
— and the more I give you I think the gladder you are /*' 

Steele began another comedy, the Tender Sushand, which 
Addison heightened with his exquisite humour: he wrote 
the prologue, and to him the piece was dedicated. In 1704, 
Steele came upon the town with another comedy, his Lying 
Lover, which, as he, some years later, told the House of 
Commons, was damned for its piety, so dull did the Town 
think it. With this sti*ange incident, closed for the present 
Captain Steele's dramatic career. Steele had affairs of much 
grater importance to take up his time and thoughts : he soon 
after received from the minister, Harley,the office of Gazetteer, 
and with it the post of Crentleman-Usher in the household of 
Prince George. 

STEELFS FIRST MAEIOAGE. 

Shortly before this, Steele married the sister of a planter in 
Barbados, and received with her a moderate fortune ; but he 
was left a widower not many months after. 

JL 
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The maiden name of Sir Richard Steele's first wife is no' 
given by his biographers. That she was known after som< 
fashion to her successor, appears from the letter in whic 
Miss Scurlock informs her mother of her engagement 
Steele, whom she goes on to describe as " the husband of th^^ 
person whose funeral [she] attended." And so Steele himself 
in his letter to Mrs. Scurlock, the mother, tells her, in allusioix 
to his means of living, of a certain estate in Barbados, which 
had devolved upon him in right of his deceased wife. Nichols, 
in his edition of Steele* 8 Letters, confesses that he was never 
able to discover the maiden name of the lady ; but he gene- 
rously adds, that at least nothing is known against her 
reputation ; in fact, that the concealment of her name was 
the result of mere accident. Ifc is, however, known that she 
had succeeded unexpectedly to the Barbados estate in con- 
sequence of the death of her only brother, who had been 
captured by a French privateer on his way to England, and 
died abroad. Steele soon got rid of the estate, the sale of 
which was negotiated by Rowland Try on, his attorney, in 
1708. — Communicated hy Mr. Robert Reece to Notes and 
Queries, 2nd S., No. 292. 

STEELE'S SECOND COUBTSHIP. 

This was not a very long one ; but the billets, though few^ 
do not lack intensity. Once accepted, his letters are inces- 
sant. He writes to her every hour, as he thinks of her every 
moment of the day. He cannot read his books, he cannot 
see his friends, for thinking of her. When Addison and he 
are together at Chelsea, he steals a moment while his friend 
is in the next room, to tell the charmer of his soul that he is^ 
only and passionately hers. Here are a few of the letters : 

TO MBS. SCURLOCK. 

" Aug, 14, 1707. 

*' Madam, — 

' ' I came to your house this night to wait on you ; but you have com- 
manded me to expect the happiness of seeing you at another time of more 
leisure. I am now under your own roof while I write ; and that imaginary 
satisfaction of being so near you, though not in your presence, has in it 
something that touches me with so tender ideas, that it is impossible for 
me to describe their force. All great passion makes us dumb ; and the 
highest happiness, as well as highest grief, seizes us too violently to be 
expressed by our words. 

" You are so good as to let me know I shall have the honour of seeing 
you when I next come here. I will live upon that expectation, and 
meditate upon your perfections till that happy hour. The vainest 
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Woman upon earth never saw in her glass half the attractions which I 
view in you. Your air, your shape, your erery glance, motion, and 
gesture, have such peculiar graces, that you possess my whole soul, and 
I know no life but in the hopes of your approbation ; I know not what 
to say, but that I love you with the sincerest passion that ever entered 
the heart of man. I will make it the business of my life to find out 
the means of convincing you that I prefer you to all that is pleasing 
upon earth. 

** I am, Madam, your most obedient, 

" most faithful, humble servant, 
"R. Steele." 

" Lord Stmderland^s Office, 1707. 
•* Madam, — 

' ^ With what language shall I address my lovely* fair, to acquaint her 
with the sentiments of an heart she delights to torture ? I have not a 
minute's quiet out of your sight ; and when I am with you, you use me 
vnth so much distance, that I am still in a state of absence heightened 
with a view of the charms I am denied to approach. In a word, you 
must either give me a fan, a mask, or a glove, you have wore, or X 
cannot live ; otherwise you must expect Til kiss your hand, or, when I 
next sit by you, steal your handkerchief. You yourself are too great a 
bounty to be received at once ; therefore I must be prepared by degrees, 
lest the mighty gift distract me with joy. Dear Mrs. Scurlock, I am 
tired with calling you by that name ; therefore, say the day in which 
you ¥dll take that of 

'' Madam, your most obedient, 

"most devoted, hxmible servant, 
**R. Steele." 

«* Aug. 22, 1707. 
" Madam, — 

''If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for your welfare and 
repose, could have any force, you last night slept in security, and had 
every good angel in your attendance. To have my thoughts ever fixed 
on you, to live in constant fear of every accident to which human life is 
liable, and to send up my hourly prayers to avert them from you ; I say, 
Madam, thus to think and to suffer, is what I do for her who is in pain 
at my approach, and calls all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are 
now before my eyes, that are ready to flow with tenderness, but cannot 
give relief to my gushing hearty that dictates what I am now saying, 
and yearns to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my soul, stolen 
from thyself 1 how is all thy attention broken ! My books are blank 
paper, and my friends intruders. I have no hope of quiet but from 
your pity : to grant it would make more for your triumph. 'To give 
pain is tiie tyranny, to make happy the true empire, of beauty. If you 
would consider aright, you will find an agreeable change in dismissing 
the attendance of a slave, to receive the complaisance of a companion. 
I bear the former in hopes of the latter condition. As I live in chaiDS 
without murmuring at the power which inflicts them, so I would enjoy 
freedom without forgetting the mercy that gave it. Dear Mrs. Scur- 
lock, the life which you bestow on me shall be no more my own. 
'' I am your most devoted, most obedient servant, 

**R. Stkblb," 

K 2 
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" Aug. 80, 1707. 
•« Madav,— 
' ' I beg pardon that my paper it not finer, but I am forced to write 
from a coffee-house, where I am attending about bueineie. There ii a 
dirty crowd of busy faces all around me, talking of money ; while all 
my ambition, all my wealth, is love 1 Love which animates my heart, 
sweetens my humour, enkrges my soul, and affects every action of my 
life. It is to my lovely charmer I owe, that many noble ideas are con* 
tinually affixed to my words and actions ; it is the natural effect of that 
generous passion to create in the admirer some similitude of the object 
admired. Thus, my dear, am I every day to improve from so sweet a 
companion. Look up, my fair companion, to that Heaven which made 
thee Ruoh ; and join with me to implore its influence on our tender inno- 
cent hours, and beseech the Author of love to bless the rights he has 
ordained— and mingle with our happiness a juut sense of our transient 
condition, and a resignation to his will, which only can regulate our 
minds to a steady endeavour to please Him and each other. 

'' I am for ever your faithful servant, 

"Rich. Steblb." 

Some few hours afterwards, apparently, Mistress Scurlock 
received the next letter — obviously written later in the day ! 

" Saturday night [Aug, 80, 1707]. 
*' Dear, Lovely, Mrs. Scurlock, — 
*'I have been in very good company, where your health, under the 
character uf the woman ilove beat, has been often drunk ; so that I may 
say that I am dead drunk for your sake, which is more than / die for 

y^' " Rich. Steele." 

TO MBB. BCUBLOOK. 

•« Sept. 1, 1707. 

** Madam, — 
*' It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, and yet attend 
business. As to me, all who speak to me find me out, and I must lock 
myself up, or other people will do it for me. 

" A gentleman asked me this morning, ' what news from Lisbon V and 
I answered, 'she is exquisitely handsome.' Another desired to know 
' when I had been last at Hampton Oourt V I replied, ' it will on 
Tuesday come se*nnight.' Prythee allow me at least to kiss your hand 
before that day, that my mind may be in some composure. Oh Love, 

A thousand torments dwell about thee, 
Yet who could live, to live without theef 

'' Methinks I could write a volume to you ; but all the language on 
earth would fail in saying how much, and with what disinterested 
passion, 

" I am ever yours, 

"Rich. Steele.'* 
■> 
Two days afber this he expounds his oiroumstances and 

prospects to the young lady's mamma. He dates from ** Lord 

Sund rland's office, Whitehall," and states his clear iucome. 
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fc 10251. per annum. " I promise myself,*' says be, " the 

pleasure of an industrious and virtuous life, in studying to do 

ihings agreeable to you." The happy day was fixed at last ; 

and " on Tuesday come se'nnight," the 9th of September, 

1707, the adorable Molly Scurlock became Mrs. llichard Steele. 

STEELE AFTER MARRIAGE. 

There are traces of a tiff about the middle of the first month ; 
Mrs. Steele being prudent and fidgetty, as he was impassioned 
and reckless. In her fortune of 400Z. a-year, her mother had 
a life-interest ; while Steele had certainly over-estimated his 
own income; and a failure in his Barbados estate made 
matters worse. However, he found his establishment larger 
than was prudent. Mrs. Steele had a town-house in Bury- 
street, St. James's — on the west side, over against No. 20 : 
it was pulled down in 1830. Within six weeks of the mar- 
riage, her husband bought her a pretty little house at Hamp- 
ton Court, which he furnished handsomely, and called the 
Hovel, byway of contrast to the Palace, by the side of which 
it stood. Mrs. Steele drove her chariot and pair ; upon 
occasion, even her four horses. She had Richard the footman, 
and Watts the gardener, and Will the boy, and her own 
" women," and an additional boy, who could speak Welsh 
when she went down to Carmarthen. 

STEELE'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

There are preserved in the British Museum some four 
hundred letters of Steele's second courtship and marriage ; 
which epistolary Correspondence was published, illustrated 
with literary anecdotes, % John Nichols, in 1788. 

The letters contain details of the business, pleasures, 
quarrels, and reconciliations of the pair ; they have all the 
genuineness of conversation ; they are as artless as a child's 
prattle, and as confidential as a curtain-lecture. Some are 
written from the printing-office, where Steele is waiting for the 
proof-sheets of his Gazette, or his Tatler ; some are written 
from the tavern ; or a money-lender's ; some are composed in a 
high state of vinous excitement, when his head is flustered with 
Burgundy, and his heart abounds with amorous warmth for his 
darling Prue (as he calls his wife) : some are under the influence 
of the dismal headache and repentance next morning : some, 
alas, are from the lock-up house, where the lawyers have im- 
pounded himi and where be is waiting for bail. — {Thackeray^ 
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Within five weeks after their marriage, Steele writes to 
his wife the following letter of excuse for absenting himself 
from home : 

Oct. 16, 1707. 
Dbarbbt Being on Eabth, — 
Pardon tne if you do not see me till eltven o'olook. having met a 
school- fellow from India, by whom I am to be informed on tltinge this 
night whioh expreitly oonoern your obedient husband^ 

Bion. SrasLi. 

In the next letter he writes from an old haunt, 

Ei(/ht o'clock, Fountain Tavemt Oct. 22, 1707. 
Mt dkar,— 
I beg of you not to be uneasy ; for I have done a great deal of 
business to-day very luooessfullyi and wait an hour or two about my 
Ocuette, 

In the next, he does ** not oome home to dinner, being 
obliged to attend to some business abroad.*' Then he writes 
from the Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, Jan. 8, 1707-8, as 
follows : 

I have partly succeeded in my business, and inclose two guineaii as 
earnest of more. Dear Prue, I cannot oome home to dinner. I languish 
for your welfare, and will never be a moment careless more. 

Your faithful husband, &c. 

Within a few days he writes from a Pall Mall tavern : 

Dear Wife, — 

Mr. Edgecombe, Ned Ask, and Mr. Lumley, have desired me to sit 
an hour with them at the George, in Pall Mall, for which I desire your 
patience till twelve o'clock, and that you will go to bed, &c. 

Next month, he is waiting in Qray's Inn, to dine with 
Jacob Tonson, in order to get him to discount a bill ; and he 
dooires that, if the man who has his shoemakcr^s bill calls, he 
«8 to bo told that he means to call on him as he comes home : 
thin is signed " Your most humble, obedient servant, &c." 

Matters were now getting worse ; Steele found it necessary 
to sleep away from home for a day or two, and he writes : 

TennU'Court Coffee-houie, May 6, 1708. 

DiBAR WlFlL— 

I hope I have done this day what will be pleasing to you ; in the 
meantime shall lie tliis night at a baker's, one Leg, over against the 
Devil Tavern, at Charing-cross. I shall be able to confront the fools 
wiio wish me unoaHy, and shall have the satisfaction to see thee cheerful 
and at ease. 

If the printer's boy be at home, send him hither ; and let Mrs. Todd 
send by the boy my night-gown, slippers, and olean linen. You shall 
hear from me early in the morning, &o. 
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However, Bis prospecU brightened, and in a few days she calls 
Cor him in her coach at Lord Sunderland's office, with his best 
periwig and new shoes in the coach-box, and they enjoy a cheer- 
ful drive together. Mr. Forster has ifelected from the Corre- 
^pciidence some curious instances of the shifts to which Steele 
and his wife are subjected in the midst of their false grandeur. 
Just as he is going to dine with Lord Halifax, he has to 
inclose her a gmnea for her pocket ; and in a day or two after 
she has driven in her chariot and four to Hampton Court, he 
has to send her a small quantity of tea ; and just as he and 
Addison are going to meet some great men of the State, he 
has to send her a quarter of a pound of black tea and the 
tame quantity of green.* On the day when he had paid 
Addison back his first thousand pounds, he sends for her im- 
mediate use a guinea and a-half ; and the day after he has 
ridden in Addison's coach and four, he sends his dearest Pme 
sevenpenny worth of walnuts, at five a penny ! 

Mrs. Steele, it must be owned, kept a tight rein upon her 
hwband, who found her abundant exercise for her thrift and 
scrutinv; she kept every scrap of his letters, and exacted 
from him with great success accounts of all he might be doing 
in his absence from her. He thinks it hard, he says, in one 
of his letters, that because she is handsome, she will not 
behave herself with the obedience that people of worse features 
do, but that he must be continually giving her an account of 
every minute of his time ; and the excuses and apologies which 
we have quoted were an exception to the habits of the age 
that i»hould prove the rule, although they are in Steele's case 
taken as a rule to prove against him the exception. This 
ingenious defence is set up by Mr. Forster, who certainly 
j/leads successfuUy in this instance for the shortcomings of 
Steele's domestic virtue. Irregular as he was, and easy and 
good-natured in allowing himself to be carried off by friends 
to all sorts and times of fi;aiety, he never seems to have neg- 
lected to send to his wife to prevent inconveniencing har, 
telling her not to sit up for him, &c. : in this way he appears 
to have been ever sinning, but always striving to extenuate 
his offending irresolution and easy lapses into dissipation. 
He was ever seeking to propitiate his dear and adoraHe niibf 

* Yet, tbif is not ^nite wo tnflicg a matter a« it appean. The prioM 
of Tea in London in 1728 werp aa followa : " The num at the Pooltfj 
htm Te% of all prioefy—Bohea from thirteen to twenty ahillings, and 
jpreen from twdve to tfair^." — Mn, DdoMjfs Omrupcmimee^ 
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the dearest being on earth. When any intiiW^ig neirj 
reached him for hi8 Oazette^ he sent it off immediately 
her. He was always writing to her, and telling her, to coun <- 
tcract any evil impret^sion his irregularities might produce 
that he was " yours, yours, over, ever,** and he actually sen^ 
her a letter for no other purpose than to assure her that he \m 
sincerely her fond husband. Hero is a real tale of his affec- 
tion for her : he had a touch of the gout, which he exasperated 
by coming down stairs to celebrate her Urst birthday since 
tlieir wedding ; but it is his comfort, he tells her mother, as he 
hobbles about on his crutches, to see his darling wife dancing 
at the other end of the room. 

Sometimes, when he was absent, he wrote to promise that he 
would go to bed sober. He wrote to her as many letters as 
there were posts, or stage-coaclios, to Hampton Court ; and 
then he got Jervas, the painter, to fling another letter for 
her over their garden-wall, on passing there at niglit to his 
own liouHo. He encouraged her visits to him at his Gazette 
oflice ; and when her gay dress came rustling in, and with it 
" the boautifuUest object his eyes can rest upon,** he forgot 
all his troubles. In short, he was her passionate adorer, her 
enamoured husband ; but in her letters there is too much 
loving banter and pleasant raillery, which to some would 
look like neglect and want of love, and she acts more like a 
peevish beauty than a good wife. 

Upon one occasion, to show that in his gayest moments she 
was never absent from his thoughts, he told her that on dining 
the (lay before with Lord Halifax, they had drank to *' the 
beauties in the garden,*' meaning Prue and an old schoolfellow 
then on a visit to her. 

Hut these cotumbial illustrations are endless. Here is one 
which, in our time, would have been of Mrs. Candlelit mintage. 
Steele is found excusing his coming home, being " invited to 
suj)per to Mr. JJoyle's.'* " Dear Prue,** he says on this occa- 
sion, *'do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous.** 

The following curious note dates April 7th, 1710: — 

" 1 inclose to you [' Dear True'] a receij)t for the sauc(»pan 
and spoon, and a note of 2lU, of Lewis's, which will make up 
the 50^. 1 promised for your ensuing occasion. 

*'J know no haj)pines8 in this life in any degree comparable 
to the pleasure 1 have in your person and society. I only 
beg of you to add to your other charms a fearfulness to see a 
man that loves you in pain and uneasiness, to make me as happy 
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18 it. is possible to be in this life. Eising a little in a mom- 

ng, and being disposed to a cheerfulness would 

lot be amiss." 

THE IRISH UNDER-SECRETARYSHIP. 

At the close of 1708, just at the time that an execution for 
rent was put into Steele's house, in Bury-street, and his wife's 
(K>nfinement was approaching, there came a suggestion from 
Addison which was at once to bring back happiness to 
them all. Wharton had become Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Addison received the appointment of Secretary, when his 
instant suggestion was that Steele should put in his claim for 
the Under-Secretaryship which this would vacate. Letters 
extending over some five or six weeks show that Steele con- 
tinued to hope, and that the two friends were working to- 
gether to fulfilment. It was not extinguished even so late as 
Addison's farewell supper; where he ** treated" before his de- 
)>arture, and Steele helped him in doing the honours to his 
friends. But he was doomed to experience what Addison him- 
self proved during the reverses of some twelve months later, 
that " the most likely way to get a place is to appear not to 
want it :" and three weeks after the supper he wrote to a 
frifrfnd that his hopes for the Under-Secretaryship were at an 
i*nd, but he believed " something additional" was to be given 
to him. However, in a few weeks, occurred an incident 
which was of more importance to him tlian all the state 
dignities or worldly advantages his great friends could give 
or take away; and this was brought about by his own 
genius. 

STEELE STARTS '* THE TATLER." 

In the spring of 1709, Steele formed his most celebrated 
literary project, which originated in his access to early and 
authentic foreign news opened by his appointment of Ga- 
zetteer, which he received from Harley, at the request of 
Ikl ay n waring. The Tatler was to be on a plan quite new, 
and to appear on the days when the post left London for the 
country, which were, in that generation, the Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. It was to contain the foreign 
news, accounts of theatrical representations, and the literary 
gossip of Will's and of the Grecian. It was also to include 
remarks on the fashionable topics of the day, compliments to 
beauties, pasquinades on noted sharpers, and criticisms on 
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popular preaohors. Addiion*s oontribations to the iPathr did 
not begin until Ootober, 1709, when eighty numberi had 
boon isMuod. In dedicating the first volume to Mayn- 
waring, Steele ipoaki of the ** ludden aoceptance** of the 
work, iti extraorainary iucceis, and iti lubsonption including 
every name '' now eminent among ua for j^ower, wit, beauty, 
valour, or wiadom.** He deicribei hii design to be ** to pull 
off the disffuisos of cunninff, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a fjfoneral simplicity in our dress, our discourse, 
and our behaviour,** which was remarked by Johnson, three 
q^uartors of a century afterwards, as its most happy dii* 
tinguifihing feature. In the papers precedinff number 81, 
^which, therefore, are Stoele*s) ** there is hardly a trait that 
ctoes not Hash upon us of the briffht wit, the cordial humour, 
the »\y satire, the subtle yet kindly criticism, the good-nature 
and humanity, which have endeared this delightful book to 
succossivo generations of readers.** 

The nootrv of the Tatler was dated from WilPs Coffee- 
houEo, then the rendezvous for the wits and the poets. It 
was named after William Urwin, its proprietor, and was 
situated at No. 1, I3ow-stroet, at the corner of Qroat Bussell- 
street, Oovent Garden ; the coffee-room was on the first floor, 
the ground floor being occupied as a shop. It was Dryden 
who made Wiirs the great resort of the wits of his time. 
Bwift, in his EhapBody on Poetry^ sings : 

Bo Muro at Will's the following day, 
Lie snug, and hear what orittos say ; 
And if you find tho general vogue 
Pronounoei you a ntunid rogue, 
Damni all your thougnts ai low and littlti 
Sit Mtill, and swallow down your Mplttle. 

In two of tho early Tatler 9^ the house is thus described s 

Thin place [WIU'm] in very much altered fllnoe Mr. Dryden frequented 
it ; whore you used to see HongN, eplgraniM, and Hatirei In the handN of 
«very man you met, you have now only a pack of oardN ; and imitoad of 
the oavilN upon the turn of rxpreislon. the elegance of the etyle, and the 
like, tlio learned now dUpute only about the turn of the game.— ^As 
Tatler, No. 1. 

Tn old tlmeM we used to sit upon a play after it wai acted, but now 
tho oi>tortalnnient*s turned another way. — The Tatler, No. 16. 

But the Trumpet, in Shire-lane, was the general meeting- 
placo of the Taller^ a club. 
The Tatler dated bis politics ttom the St. Jamos*S| in 
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KQ Mall : he enumerates the cbaj^^ lie was at tp entertain 
lus readers, and assures them that '' a good observer cannot 
ewea speak with £[idnej [keeper of the book-debts] without 
dean Hnen." 

Addison had not been consulted about the Toiler; but as 
soon as he heard of it, he determined to give his aid. The 
eflfect of that assistance cannot be better described than 
in Steele's own words. ** I &red,'* he says, " like a distressed 
prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was 
undone bj mj auxiliary. When I had once called him in, I 
could not subsist without dependence on him." ^ The paper," 
he says elsewhere, ^ was advanced indeed. It was raised to a 
greater thing than I intended it." 

Stede supported the Whigs in the Toiler^ and received 
finom the minister, for his services, a long promised Com- 
missionership of Stamps ; but he shortly after lost his place of 
Crazetteer. This entsuled upon Steele a change in the conduct 
<^his p^per ; and on the 2nd of January, 1710-11, appeared the 
last number of the Toiler : '' its sudden cessation," wrote Gray, 
** was bewailed as some general calamity, and by it the coffee- 
houses lost more customers than they could hope to retain 
by all their other newspapers put together." He adds that 
the author's reputation had r^dly risen to a greater height 
than he believed any living author's ever was before him. 

Lord Macaulay writes, however, iu this depreciatory spirit 
of Steele's qualifications for his new enterprise : 

^^ He was not ill qualified to conduct the work which he had 
planned. His public intelligence he drew from the best 
sources. He knew the town, and had paid dear for his 
knowledge. He had read much more than the dissipated 
men of that time were in the habit of reading. He was a 
rake among scholars, and a scholar among rakes. His styl> 
was easy and not incorrect ; and though his wit and humour 
were of no high order, his gay animal spirits imparted to his 
compositions an air of vivacity which ordinary readers could 
hardly distinguish from comic genius. His writings have 
been well compared to those light wines which, though de- 
ficient in body and flavour, are yet a pleasant small dnnk, if 
not kept too long, or carried too far." 

This, to say the least of it, is a very grudging estimate of 
the merits of the founder of our Periodical Literature. In- 
deed, even Lord Macaulay 's brilliant reputation does not 
Justify this license of speech. 
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••THE SPEOTATOR'' STARTED. 

Tins celobrutetl paper waa established by Steele to replace 
the U)9tlt*r, and he ia known to have had an interview with 
Harlov in the interval before the new dewgn wai matured. 
On Thursday, tlie lat of Maroh, 1710-11, appeared the flr*t 
number of tlie Speofafor^ whiuh, from day to day, without a 
single intermiHsion, was continued through 555 numbers, up 
V) I)eoembor (J, 1712. "It certainly is very pretty,'* wrote 
Bwiil to 8tella, after some dossen numbers nad appeared; 
*< Mr. Steele seems to have gathered new life, and to have a 
now fund of wit." He had the powerful help of Addison : 
eiu*h noblv bore his part j and whatever we have seen in the 
Tutltr o! Steele's wit, pathos, and philosophy, reappeared 
with new graces in the Sj)(*cfator, Mr, Foi*ster asks: "in 
the whole range of Addison's wit, is there anything more 
j)erfoet than Steele's maldng the Spectator remember that he 
was once taken up for a Jesuit, for no other reason than his 
pri)found taciturnity P" 

Among the details of this memorable literary companion- 
ship, it is renn\rked that Addison's care and Steele's mditfo- 
ronoe in regard to corrections of the press seem to exm^ess 
not badly the ditierent temperaments of the men. Addison 
was so nice that he would even stop the press when nearly 
the wholo imnression of the Spectator was printed, to insert 
a now ^JiHiposition or oojyunction. Steele sent all pauers to 
press : they wei'e never or seldom shown to each other by 
their respective writers, but they all passed through Steele's 
hands to the printer ; and one who worked in the printing- 
otlice told Mr. Nichols that the compositors wei'e often " out 
of copy," for which Steele was responsible. But in these 
cases, Steele was with diiiioulty to be found, tmd when found 
he fretjuontly wrote hastily what was needed in a room at 
the printing-oihce j and upon one occasion he wrote a 
jiartioular paper at midnight, and in bed, whilst a messengt^r 
waited to oarry it to the press. 

In ilhistration of Steele's share may be enumerated the 
•erios of twenty-two consecutive Spectators^ which Steele 
daily contributed from the (ith to Slst of August, 1711, 
int*luding the short-faced gentleman's experiences \ the seven 
pa))ors he inserted in the series of Sir lioger de Coverley j 
uuxueiH)us sketches of Olubs ; and essays which Mr. Jb'orster 
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names: ''so long as these and many others surviTe, there 
will be no need to strike him [Steele] apart, or to judge him 
aloof from his friend." Mr. Forster continues : 

Nothing in England had ever equalled the success of the Speetaior, 
It sold, in numbers and volumes, to an extent almost fabulous in those 
days ; and when Bolingbroke's stamp carried Grub-street by storm, it 
was Uie solitaiy survivor of that famous age. Doubling its price, it yet 
fiuriy held ite ground, and at its close was not only paying Government 
29/. a- week on account of the halfpenny stamp upon the numbers sold, 
but had a circulation in volumes of nearly ten thousand. Altogether, 
it roost often have circulated, before the stamp, thirty thousand, which 
might be multiplied by six to give a corresponding popularity in our 
day. — Forster's Bstaya, p. 191. 

The following is the first advertisement of the Spectator : 

This day is published, 
A paper entitled Thb Spbotatob, which will be continued every day. 
Printed for Sam. Buckley at the Dolphin, in Little Britain, and sold 
by A. Baldwin^ in Warwick Lane. — Daily Cowrant, March 1, 1711. 

The above names form the imprint to the Spectator*9^ early 
papers. From No. 18 appears, in addition, " Charles Lillie, 
at the comer of Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand.*' From 
the date, August 5, 1712 (No. 449), Jacob Tonson's imprint 
is appended. About that time he removed from Gray*s Inn 
Grate to "the Strand, over against Catherine-street." 

The St. James's in Pall Mall was the Spectator's head- 
quarters ; in his 403rd number, he gives this picture of the 
company in the coffee-room : 

I first of all called in at St. James's, where I found the whole outward 
room in a buzz of politics. The speculations were but very indifferent 
towards the door, but grew finer as you advanced to the upper end of the 
room, and were so very much improved by a knot of theurists« who sat 
in the inner room, within the steams of the coffee>pot, that I there heard 
the whole Spanish monarchy disposed of, and all the line of Bourbon 
provided for in less than a quarter of an hour. — Spectator^ No. 24. 

Some Spectators are dated from Squire's Coffee-house in 
Fulwood*s-rents, Holbom, adjoining Gray's Inn Gate ; it has 
been handsome and roomy, but was subsequently let in tene- 
ments. Here also was John's, one of the earliest coffee- 
houses ; and Ned Ward's {London Spy) punch-house : Ward 
died here in 1731. 

In Spence's Supplemental Aneedotet Chute notes : "I have heard Sir 
Richard Steele say, that though he had a greater share in the TaUer than 
in the Spectator, he thought the news article, in the first of these, was 
what contributed much to their success. — He confessed he was much hurt 
that Addison should direct his papers in the Spectator to be printed o^ 
again in his works. It looked as if he was too much concerned in hia 
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own fame, to think of the injury he uhould do the pecuniary interents of 
an indigeut friend ; particularly as in the Spectator itself they were suffi- 
ciently ascertained to be his by the mark Clio.** 

It must be remembered, says Macaulay, that the population of Enff* 
land was then hardly a third of what it now is. The number of £nglii£- 
men who were in the habit of reading, was probably a sixth of what it 
now is. A shopkeeper or a farmer who found any pleasure in literature 
was a rarity. J^ay, there was, doubtless, more than one knight of a 
shire whose country seat did not contain ten books, receipt-books, and 
books on farriery mcluded. In these circumstances, the sale of the 
SpectcUor must be considered as indicating a popularity quite as great as 
that of the most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. I)i(^en» 
in our own time. 

Samuel Buckley, the publisher, had eventually an innocent hand in 
the discontinuance of the Spectator, He was the writer and printer of 
the first daily newspaper, the Daily Courcmt^ and having published on 
the 7th of April, 1712, a memorial of the States* Gen era!, reflecting on 
the English Government, he was brought in custody to ^he bar of the 
House of Commons. The upshot was some strong recollections respect- 
ing the licentiousness of the press (which had been commented on in 
the Queen*s Speech at the opening of Parliament) and the imposition of 
the half- penny stamp on peiiodicals. To this addition to the price of 
the Spectator is attributed its downfall. — Notes to Sir Roger de CoverUy^ 
by W. H. Wills, 1862. 

Nevertheless, Steele grew uneasy and restless : his thoughts 
took the direction of politics. " He has been mighty im- 
pertinent of late in the Spectators,^* wrote Swift to Stella, 
"and I believe ho will very soon lose his employment.** 
This Steele would not have cared for. He found his plan 
could not be continued to work well : so he closed tlie Spec- 
tatoVf and announced a new daily paper, the Guardian, for 
the following March. 

•* SIR ROGER DB COVERLEY." 

Steele owned that the notion of adopting in the Spectator 
this name to the type of the country squire of the reign of 
Queen Anne, originated with Swift. Its truthfulness and 
finish are the work of several hands. First is Swift's sugges- 
tion ; then " the outlines were imagined and partly traced by 
Sir Kichard Steele ; the colouring and more prominent linea- 
ments were elaborated by Joseph Addison ; some of the back- 
ground was put in by Eustace Budgell ; and the portrait 
was defaced by either Steele or Thomas Tickell with a de- 
formity which Addison repudiated. " The sum of amount in 
hard figures stands thus : Sir Roger de Coverley*s adventures, 
opinions, and conversations occur in thirty of the Spectator's 
papers Of thesis, Addison wrote twenty, Budgell two, and 
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Steele eight ; if it be certain that he was the author of the 
obDoxious portion of No. 10 ; which has also been attributed 
to Tickell." In the words of an accurate critic, Addison 
took the rude outlines into his own hands, retouched them^ 
coloured them; and is, in truth, the creator of the Sir 
Boger de Coverley and the Will Honeycomb with whom we 
are familiar. *'The literary habits of Addison and Steele 
were those of close partnership. What Steele's impatient 
genius planned, Addison's rich taste and thoughtful industry- 
executed : what were, and would perhaps have ever remained^ 
dreams in Steele's brain, came out distinct realities from under 
Addison's hand." — Wills's Notes to Sir Boger de Coverley, 

We think the writer does but scant justice to Steele : he 
was somewhat more of a practical genius than merely to plan 
and leave others to execute : his share in the Spectator proves 
the reverse. Steele wrote No. 2 of the Spectator^ intro- 
ducing " the first of our society, a gentleman of Worcester- 
shire descent, a baronet, his name is Sir Boger de Coverley." 
Conjectures were free as to the original of his character, and 
Budgell asserted that most of the characters in the Spectator 
were conspicuously known ; t>ut it was not until 1783, when 
Tyers named Sir John Packington, of Westwood, Worcester- 
shire, that any prototype of Sir Boger was definitely pointed 
out : it has, however, been shown that the resemblance only 
holds good to any extent in both baronets. Sir Boger and 
Sir John, living in Worcestershire. 

The account of the Spectator himself, and of each member 
of his club was most Ukely fictitious ; for the Tatler having 
been betrayed into personalities, gave such grave offence, that 
Steele determined not to fall again into a like error. And 
the Spectator emphatically disclaims personality in various 
passages. In No. 262, he says : " When I place an imaginary 
name at the head of a character, I examine every syllable, 
every letter of it, that it may not bear any resemblance to 
one that is real." In another place : — " I would not make 
myself merry with a piece of pasteboard that is invested with 
a public character." 

THE COVERLEY HOUSEHOLD. 

This paper^ No. 107 of the Spectator^ is by Steele. Its 
text is — the general corruption of manners in servants is 
owing to the conduct of masters. In Sir Boger's time it was 
usual for gentlemen to curse offending footmen, and to assail 
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female servants with the coarsest abuse. . On the other side, 
dependents took their revenge to the fullest extent : — some- 
times by subtle artifice, at others by reckless dissipation and 
dishonesty. Swift's Directions to Servants is, every word, 
founded on fact: some of its experiences being evidently 
drawn from Swift's own drinking, cheating, and cringing 
man, Patrick. Steele, in his Spectator, shows that most 
of the vices of servants are due to the ill-conduct of their 
masters, which the example of Sir Roger, in this paper, 
is meant, in all kindness, to correct. " All dependents," he 
observes, '^ run in some measure into the measures and be- 
haviour of those whom they serve," — a fact which he 
thus humorously illustrates : — 

Falling in the other day at a victualling- house near the House of Peers, 
I heard the maid come down and tell the landlady at the bar, that my Lord 
Bishop swore he would throw her out at window if she did not bring up 
some more mild beer, and that my Lord Duke would have a double mug of 
purl. My surprise was increased on hearing loud and rustic voices speak 
and answer to each other upon the public affairs by the names of the 
most illustrious of our nobility ; till of a sudden one came running in and 
cried the House was rising. Down came all the company together, and 
away : the ale-house was immediately filled with clamour, and scoring 
one mug to the Marquis of such a place, oil and vinegar to such an Earl, 
three quarts to my new Lord for wetting his title, and so forth. It is a 
thing too notorious to mention the crowds of servants, and their inso- 
lence, near the courts of justice, and the stairs towards the supreme 
assembly, where there is an univeraal mockery of all order, such riotous 
clamour and licentious confusion, that one would think the whole nation 
lived in jest, and there were no foch thing as rule and distinction amon^ 
us.* 

Steele appears to have paid almost as much attention to 
the improvement of servants as did Swifb. No. 96 of the 
Spectator and No. 87 of the Guardian are devoted to this 
subject. And the Spectator, No. 224, contains the advertise- 
ment of a Society for the encouragement of good Servants 
^ at the office in Ironmonger-lane." 

" THE GUARDLAJf " STARTED. 

This new paper was commenced in March, 1713, and ex- 
tended to one hundred and seventy -five numbers, or two 
volumes. It ranks in merit between the Spectator and 
Tatler, Addison, (who was busy with his Cafo,) did not for 
some time contribute ; but he carried the services of the 

* Upon this passage, the Rev. James Townley wrote the farce of 
Sigh Life htlow Stairtf, first acted at Droiy-laney in 1759. 
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jcfODg poet, Pope, whose Borpassing merit Steele at once 
recognised. ^ He submitted verses to him, altered them to 
his pleasure, wrote a poem at his request, and protested him- 
self to be more eager to be called his little friend, Dick 
Distich, than to be complimented with the title of a great 
genius or an eminent hand." — (Forsier,) He was re« 
created with ** the brisk sallies and quick turns of wit which 
Mr. Steele, in his liveliest and freest humours, darts about 
him," but he did not foresee the consequence. 

Among the contributors was Tickell, who, in a paper, pro- 
nounced Ambrose Philips to be the first pastoral poet of the 
age. This was galling to Pope, who had, however, pre- 
viously expressed a similar opinion. Pope considered Tickell'0 
to be unfair criticism, and Pope turned the whole into ri- 
dicule by sending to the Guardian an additional essay on the 
pastoral writers, in which he institutes a comparison between 
himself and Philips, to whom he awards the palm, but quotes 
all his worst pas:(ages as his best, and places by the side of 
them his own finest lines, which he says want rusticit^^, and 
deviate into downright poetry ! Steele, either inadvertently, 
or not wishing to disoblige Pope, inserted this ironical paper^ 
which so imposed upon Ayre, that in his Life of Pope he says : 
** the performances are very different, but Sir Bichard Steele 
has pretended to compare them ;" elsewhere he says that 
Steele had a great partiality and personal friendship for 
Philips. 

Steele abstained from politics in the Ouardian for several 
years; but falling into a controversy with Swift, in the 
Examiner, Steele patriotically resigned the emoluments which 
he held from Government, in order that he might enter the 
House of Commons. 

STEELE IN PABLIAMENT. 

In 1713, Steele, partly through his political influence in 
the Guardian f was returned to Parliament for the borough 
of Stockbridge, in Hampshire ;* but in March of the same 
year, a motion was made to expel him for having " mali- 
ciously insinuated that the Protv'stant succession in the House 

* Swift tells a story of Steele's misfortane at Stockbridge, "There 
WM nothing/* writes the Dean, "to perplex him, but the payment of 
a 300/. bond, which lessened the sum he carried down, and which an old 
dog of a creditor had intimation of, and took this opportunity to 
feooTcr." 
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of Hanover is in danger under Her Majesty's administaraiion.'' 
The Whigs rallied to his support, and his friend Addison 
prompted him throughout his eloquent and temperate de- 
fence in a speech of nearly three hours. Lord Finch, 
who owed gratitude to Steele for having repelled in the 
Guardian a libel on his sister, then rose to make his maiden 
speech in defence of her defender : he was overcome by bash- 
fulness, and sat down, crying out, ** It is strange I cannot 
speak for this man, though 1 could readily fight for him." 
The young lord was loudly cheered, took heart, and rose 
again, when he made a telling speech. But it did not save 
Steele, who was expelled by a majority of nearly 100 in a 
house of 400 members. 

Steele, however, re-entered Parliament through the interest 
of the Duke of Newcastle, for Boroughbridge : he took part 
in the debates, and spoke well, mindful of his own maxim — 
never to lose control over himself. This was, however, a dull 
period for oratory! the House consisting, as Steele wittily 
describes it, very much of silent people oppressed by the 
choice of a great deal to say ; and of eloquent people ignorant 
that what they said was nothing to the purpose. It was 
his ambition to speak only what he thought; and the 
sincerity of his opinions never yielded to party or its pre- 
judices. But he was a generous opponent. " I transgressed, 
my lord, against you," said he to Harley, " when you could 
make twelve peers in a-day ; I ask your pardon when you 
are a private nobleman." Mr. Forster concludes his spirited 
sketch of Steele*s career as a politician as follows : 

Walpole had befriended Steele most on the question of his expulsion, 
and he admired him more than any other politician, yet he alone in the 
House spoke against Walpole's proposition about the Debt, '* because he 
did not think the way of doing it just." Addison was tiie man he to 
the last admired the most, and, notwithstanding any recurring coolness 
or difference, loved the most upon earth ; but on the question of Lord 
Sunderland's Peerage bill, he joined Walpole against Addisou, and with 
tongue and pen so actively promoted the defeat of that mischievous 
measure, that we may even yet, on this score, hold ourselves to be his 
debtors. — Essays, p. 198. 

The Duke of Newcastle meanly punished his opposition to 
the Peerage bill by depriving him of his Drury-lane appoint- 
ment ; a loss which Steele estimated at IO,OOOZ. ; but he had 
it restored to him by Walpole on his return to office. Lastly, 
Steele, in a letter to his wife, declares that he had '^ served the 
Boyal Family with an unreservedness due only to Heaven ; 
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but lie was then, thanks to his brother Whigs, ** not pos- 
sessed of twenty shillings from the favour of the Court.** 

Defoe thought little of Steele's oratory, and upon hearing 
him speak in the House, said wittily but ill-naturedly, " He 
had better have continued the Spectator than the Toiler" 

STEELED PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITy. 

When in parliament Steele attacked every attempt to give 
power to the Church independent of the State ; he held that 
aU eagerness in clergymen to grasp at exorbitant power was 
but popery in another form. A further remark made by him 
in the course of his argument is well worth attention and 
reflection in the present day : 

" I am now brought [he says] by the natural course of such 
thoughts, to examine into the conduct of Christians, and par- 
ticularly of Protestants of all sorts. One thing drew on 
another, and as little conversant as I have heretofore been in 
such matters, I quickly found that Christianity was neither 
unintelligible nor ill-natured ; that the Gospel does not invade 
the rights of mankind, nor invest any men with authority 
destructive to society ; and (what was the most melancholy 
part of the whole) that Protestants [he is speaking of the 
extreme High Church party] must be reduced to the absurdity 
of renouncing Protestant as well as Christian principles, before 
they can pretend to make their practices and their professions 
consistent. This I resolved to represent ; and have done it, 
without regard to any one sort of them more than another. 
I am more and more persuaded, every day, that it is fitting 
to imderstand Beligion, as well as to admire it." 

STEELE'S "MULTIPLICATION TABLE." 

Among Steele's many airy schemes, this was certainly, as 
far as its title implies, a promising one for a projector. It 
was thus communicated in a letter from Steele to Addison, 
dated June 24, 1712 : 

Allow me. Sir, to acquaint you with a design, (of which I am partly 
the anthor,) though it tends to no greater a good than that of getting 
money. I would not hope for the favour of a philosopher in this matter, 
if it were not attempted under all the restrictions which you sages put 
upon private acquisitions. The first purpose which every good man is 
to propose to himself is the Service of his prince and country ; after that 
is done, he cannot add to himself, but he must also be beneficial to them. 
This scheme of gain is not only consistent to tiiat en^ but has its very 

L 2 
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being ill subordination to It ; for no man oan be a gainer bare but at tba 
name tiino he himself, or some other, must suooeed in their dealing* 
witii tlie Government. It is called "The Multi))lioatlon Table/' and i« 
so far calculated for the immediate service of Her Majesty, that the 
same person who is fortunate in the lottery of the State may receive yet 
further advantages in this table. And I am sure nothing oan be more 
{ileasing to her gracious temper than to find out additional methods of 
increaMing tlieir good fortune who adventure anything in her service or 
laying occasions for others to become capable of serving their country, 
who are at present in too low circumstances to exert themselves. The 
iiianTier of executing the design is by giving out receipts for half guineaf 
received, which shall entitle the fortunate nearer to certain sums in the 
table, as is set forth at large in proposals printed on the 23rd instant 
There is another circumstance in this design which givea me hopes of 
your favour to it, and that is what Tully advises, to wit, that the benefit 
Ih made as diffbsive as possible. Every one that has half-a-guinea is 
put into the possibility, from that small sum, to raise himself an easy 
fortune ; when these little parcels of wealth are, as it were, thus thrown 
baulc avciiin into the redonation of Providence, we are to expect that 
Honie who live under hardships or ol)Scurity may be produced to the 
world ill the figure they dcMerve by this means. I doubt not bi.t this 
liiHt argument will have force with you, and I cannot add another to it 
but what your severity will, I fear, yory little regard ; which is, that I am, 

Sir, your greatest admirer, 

KioHAUO Btksls. 

Some progroBB wa« made in this icheme, a« appears from 
, tlui following Advertiuoment appondod to No. 417 of tho 
tipfctator, oddly enough, " On the PleaBuren of the Imagina- 
tion;'' 

" Whoreaa the proponal called the Multiplication Table is 
under an information from the Attorney-General ; in humble 
Hubtninnion and duty to Her Majesty, the gaid undertaking^ is 
laid down, and attendance ig tluK day given, at the la»t houHO 
on tho left hand, in Ship-yard, Bartholomew-lane, in order to 
repay Huch sumi} a» have been paid in the i^aid table, without 
deduction." 

How the projector fared i» thug told in Swift'g Works, 
vol. XV. p. 812, Hvo edit. 1801 : " Steele wag arregted the 
other day for making a lottery, directed against an act of 
parliament. He ig now under progecution ; but they think it 
will he dropped out of pity. I believe he will very goon loao 
hJH employment, for he hag been mighty impertinent of late 
in hig Spectator ^ and I will never otter a word in hig behaU*." 

Sill RICHARD STEELE AND THE PLAYERS. 

Upon the acceg^ion of George I. Steele*g progpectg bright- 
ened. He wot made Surveyor of the Iloyal Stablei \ waa 
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placed in the oomminioii of peace for Middlesex; and on 
go ii^ np with an address from that county, was knighted. 
The snperYision of the Theatre Boyal (then a Government 
office, entitling tp a share in the patent, worth 700/. or 800/. 
»-jear,) hecame vacant, and upon the earnest j^etition of the 
plajers, Steele was named to the office. He was delighted, 
and the players rememhered when the services of a criticism 
in the Toiler used to fill their theatre when nothing else 
oonld. All owed something to Bichard Ste<;le, who, on one 
occasion, good-natnredly permitted Bo^et to announce the 
Toiler as intending to he present at his henefit. Accordingly, 
a fictitious Isaac Bickerstaff was dressed, and occupied a 
box over the pit during the performance of three acts of 
Jjovefor Looey to the delight of the crowded house. 

Steele's kindness and genius as a critic of players in the 
Toiler were exemplary: the most humhle as well as the 
highest ohtained his good word. An instance occurs in his 
notice of a small actor in Betterton's time ; and who, Steele 
tells us, spoke the prologue to the play introduced in the 
tragedy of Samlei, '' with such an air as represented that 
he was an actor ; and with such an inferior manner as only 
acting an actor, that the actors on the stage were made to 
appear real great persons, and not representatives. This was 
a nicety in acting that none hut the most subtle player could 
so much as conceive." 

STEELE AND ADDISON AT THE KIT-KAT CLUB. 

Upon Addison's return to England, he found his friend 
Steele established among the wits ; and they were both re- 
ceived with great honour at Will's and the St. James's, and 
at the Trumpet, in Shire-lane. 

They were also members of the famous Whig Club^the 
Kit'Kat, which met in Shire-lane, at the house of Chris- 
topher Kat, the maker of the mutton-pies which formed a 
standing dish at the club suppers : these pies were called 
Kit-Kats ; the portraits of the members were all painted for 
old Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, and secretary of the club,, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, on canvases of uniform size, thirty- 
six inches by twenty-eight, since known among portrait- 
painters as kit-kat size. Pope, however, says that each 
member gave Tonson his own portrait. A writer in the 
National RenieWy No. 8, remarks : 

It is bard to believe, as we pv k our way along tbe narrow and filtby 
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pathway of Shire-lane, that in this blind alley, some hundred and fifty 
years ago, used to meet many of the finest gentlemen and choicest wits 
of the days of Queen Anne and the first George. Inside one of ^liose 
frowsy and low-ceiled rooms, Halifax has conversed and Somers unbent, 
Addison mellowed over a bottle, Congreve flashed his wit, Yanbrugh 
let loose his easy humour, Garth talked and rhymed. The Dukes of 
Somerset, Kichmond, Grafton, Devonshire, Marlborough, and New- 
castle ; the Earls of Dorset, Sunderland, Manchester, Wharton, and 
Kingston ; Sir Robert Walpole, Granville, Maynwaring, Stepney, and 
Walsh, — ^all belonged to the Kit-Kat. 

The reviewer omits Steele, who stands first in the list of 
members given by Pope, 1730. — {Spencers Anecdotes^ Sup- 
plement.) The members subscribed in 1709 four hundred 
guineas for the encouragement of good comedies. Soon after 
that they broke up. Its toasting-glasses, each inscribed with 
a verse to some reigning beauty of the time, were long 
famous. 

In the British Portrait Gkillery, at Manchester, in 1857, 
Mr. Baker, of Bayfordbury, the present representative of 
Jacob Tonson, contributed a few of the forty portraits of the 
members of the Kit-Kat Club, namely, Tonson himself, Lord 
Somers, Dryden, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele, and Addison. 

Steele did not spare the abuses of the chocolate-houses, 
which preceded the clubs, in his day. The National Revie wer 
also states : 

Steele, who had no doubt bled but too freely, devoted many numbers 
of the Taller to the exposition of these chocolate-house sharpers, and ran 
no slight risk of assassination from some of the Aces and Cutters he 
showed up. But Honest Dick was known to be a master of bis weapon, 
and a true Irishman in his defiance of danger ; so he carried home bi» 
skinful of claret unpinked from many a heavy bout at Button's with Ad- 
dison, Brett, and Budgell, to poor Mrs. Steele in Bury-street. 

There are two slips here which should be corrected. Steele 
left Bury-street in the same year that Button's was esta- 
blished ; and Mrs. Steele became Lady Steele three years after. 

A MEDICAL CONFESSION. 

A confession, frankly made by Sir Samuel Garth, physician 
to George I., and a member of the Kit-Kat Club, has been 
preserved : perhaps the truth it reveals is as conspicuous aa 
its humour. Garth, coming to the Club one night, declared 
he must soon be gone, having many patients to attend ; but 
some good wine being produced, he forgot them. Sir Richard 
Steele was' of the party, and reminding him of the visita 
he had to pay, Garth immediately pulled out his list^ 
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which amounted to fifteen, and said, '' It's no ereat matter 
wheth3r I see them to«night or not, for nine of them have 
such bad constitutions that all the physicians In the world 
cau't save them, and the other six have such good constitu- 
tions that all the physicians in the world can't kill them." 

A GREAT WHIG MEETING. 

Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Bangor, accompanied Steele and 
Addison to a Whig celebration of King William's anniversary ; 
when Sir Eichard, in his zeal, rather exposed himself, having 
the double duty of the dav upon him — ^as well to celebrate 
the immortal memory of King William, it being the 4th of 
November, as to drink his friend Addison up to conversation 
pitch, whose phlegmatic constitution was hardly warmed for 
society by that time. Steele was not fit for it. Two re- 
markable circumstances happened. John Sly, the hatter of 
facetious memory, was in the house ; and John, pretty mellow, 
took it into his held to come into the company on his knees, 
with a tankard of ale in his hand to drink off to the immor» 
tal memory, and to return in the same manner. Steele, sitting 
next Bishop Hoadly, whispered him — Do laugh. It is hu- 
manity to laugh. Sir Richard, in the evening, feeing too much 
in the same condition, was put into a chair, and sent home. 
Nothing could serve him but being carried to the Bishop of 
Bangor's, late as it was. However, the chairmen carried him 
home, and got him upstairs, when his great complaisance 
would wait on them downstairs, which he did, and then was 
got quietly to bed. Next morning Steele sent the indulgent 
Bishop this couplet : 

" Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sitfi, 
All faults he pardons, though be none commits." 

STEELE AT "BUTTON'S.*' 

After the death of Dry den, who made Will's Coffee-house 
the great resort of the wits of his time, Addison transferred 
it to Button's, on the south side of Eussell-street, Covent- 
garden, over against Tom's. It was kept by Daniel Button, 
who had been a servant in the Countess of Warwick's family, 
and was, arcordingly, patronized by Addison. It was esta- 
blished in 1712, and was isupported by Steele, in the Ouar* 
dian* in No. 85 of which we find Button addressing Mr 

* The Lion's Head was removed to the Sbakspeare Tavern, under 
the Fiaxa : anl in 1751 ifku phiced in the Bedford Ooffee-house adjoin* 
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Ironside, entreating him to do him justice, he having noticed 
Wiira Coffee-house with a sort of preference : the letter has 
a postscript — " The young poets are in the back room, and 
take their places as you directed." In the 98th Guardian it 
is announced that a Lion's Head will he set up at Button's 
as a letter-box, and Button is to '^ instruct any young author 
how to convey his works into the mouth of it with safety and 
secresy." 

Addison usually met his party at Button's, and dined there. 
Steele was frequently one of the party, and Villiers-street 
was handy to Russell-street. Button's continued in vogue 
till Addison's death, and Steele's retirement into Wales. It 
well bespeaks their cluhahle influence to learn that Button's 
then ceased to exist. 

THE TATLER'S CLUB, AT THE TRUMPET IN 

SHIRELANE. 

Shire-lane, alias Rogue-lane, which (falleth into Fleet-street 
by Temple Bar) has lost its old name — it is now called Lower 
Serle's-place. This change of name is a common process in 
the moral purgation of a place, and if the morals of Shire-lane 
have been mended thereby, we must not repine. But this 
process will not efface the recollection, that at the upper end 
of the lane was the Trumpet public-house, where the Taller 
(Steele) met his club. At this house in the lane he dated 
a great number of his papers, and received many interesting 
visitors ; and hence it was that he led down into Fleet-street, 
across the road to Dick's Coffee-house, the immortal deputi;- 
tion of '* Twaddlers" from the country. 

The Tatler^s Club set is immortalized in his No. 132. 
Its members are smokers and old story-tellers, rather easy 
than shining companions, promoted the thoughts tranquilly 
bedward, and not the less comfortable to Mr. Bickerstatf 
because he found himself the leading wit among them. There 
is old Sir Jeffrey Notch, who has had misfortunes in the 



ing, as the letter-box of the Inspector. In 1804, it was bought by Mr. 
Richardson, of Richardson's Hotel : it was sold by his son to the 
])uke of Bedford, and is preserved to this day at Woburn. The Lion's 
Head is etched in Ireland's Illustrations of Hogarth : it is boldly carved, 
and bears these lines from Martial : 

** Cervantur magnis isti Cervicibus ungues ; 
Non nisi delicti pascitur ille fer&." 

Curiosiies of Lo7idou, 
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*world, and calls every thriving man a pitiful npstart, by no 
means to the general dissatisfaction ; there is Major Matchlock, 
who served in. the last civil wars, and every night tells them 
of his having been knocked off his horse at the rising of the 
liondon apprentices, for which he is in great esteem ; there 
is honest old Dick Reptile, who says little himself, but who 
laughs at all the jokes ; and there is the elderly Bencher of the 
Temple, and next to Mr. Bickerstaff, the wit of the company, 
who has by heart the couplets of ITudibras, which he regu- 
larly applies before leaving the club of an evening, and who, 
if any modem wit or town frolic be mentioned, shakes his 
head at the dulness of the present age and tells a story of 
Jack Ogle. As for Mr. Bickerstaff himself, he is esteemed 
among them because they see he is something respected by 
others ; but though they concede to him a great deal of learn- 
ing, they credit him with small knowledge of the world, 
*' insomuch that the Major sometimes, in the height of his 
military pride, calls me philosopher; and Sir Jeffrey, no 
longer ago than last night, upon a dispute what day of the 
month it was then in Holland, pulled his pipe out of his 
mouth, and cried, * What does the scholar say to it P* " 

STEELE AND flWIFT QUARREL. 

We have already seen how Jonathan Swift, " the gen- 
tleman in boots just come out of the country," was intro- 
duced to Steele and Addison at the St. James's coffee-house.* 
They now frequently met at Lord Halifax's " good dinners ;" 
and never was Swift so intimate as now with Steele and 
Addison. We have him dining with Steele at the George, 
when Addison entertains; with Addison at the Fountain, 
when Steele entertains ; and with both at the St. James's 
when Wortley Montagu is the host. The intimacy had 
been strengthened into a sort of co-partnery in a very notable 
pleasantry. Swift had lately launched the wonderful joke 
against Partridge, the astrologer, and which was turned to a 
memorable use by Steele.f Swift predicted Partridge's death 
on the 29th of March ; and in casting out for a whimsical 
name to give to the assumed other astrologer who was 
to publish this joke, his ^e caught a sign over a black- 
smith's house with Isaac Bickerstaff underneath. Out, ac- 
cordingly, came Mr. Bickerstaff's predictions, followed very 

* See p* dS, ante. f See, also^ pp. 24-25, ante. 
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speedily by an account of the accpmplishment of the first of 
them upon "the 29th instant.** Partridge was fool enough 
to take the matter up gravely, declared in a furious pamphlet 
that he was perfectly well, and they were knaves who reported 
it otherwise. Bickerstaff retorted most divertingly; and 
Steele was foremost in contributing to the entertainment. 
Congreve, affecting to come to the rescue, took up Partridge's 
cause, complaining that he was twitted for sneaking about 
without paying his funeral expenses. All this, heightened in 
comicality by its contrast with the downright rage of Par- 
tridge, who was continually advertising himself not dead, and 
by the Company of Stationers actually proceeding as if in 
earnest he were, so contributed to make Mr. Bickerstaff 
talked about, far and wide, that Steele afterwards spoke with 
no exaggeration when he gave Swift the merit of having ren- 
dered his name famous through all parts of Europe. 

Swift is thought to have been admitted by Steele to the 
secret of the forthcoming Tatler : he was still lingering in 
London, and Steele was in constant communication with him, 
(all Swift's letters and packets being addressed to him at 
the Gazette office, for the friend's privilege of so getting 
them free of postage :) and with the Doctor, Steele may pro- 
bably have advised before using Mr. Bickerstaff's name. Gene- 
rally, Swift wrote in the Tatler as a correspondent ; but occa- 
sionally Steele smTcndered Mr. Bickerstaff's chair to him. 
The friendship of Swift and Steele lasted till the autumn of 
1710, when Jonathan proved false to his old associate : the 
Whigs were now overthrown, and Swift having cast his 
fortunes against his old friends, was dining with Harley ; and 
before the same month was closed, the Gazette was taken 
from Steele. Swift now affected to feel surprise at Steele's 
coolness to him : he had never been invited to Bury-street 
since he came over from Ireland ; he complained that during 
this vi^it he had not seen his wife, " by whom he is governed 
most abominably. So what care I for his wit ?" he adds^ 
" for he is the worst company in the world till he has a bottle 
of wine in his head.'* Nevertheless, the two friends soon 
met at the St. James's, at the coffeeman's christening, where 
Steele and Swift sat together over a bowl of punch until very 
late indeed. Soon after this, Swift, at the request of the 
new Lord Treasurer, Harley, refused to give any more help 
to the Tatler, 

But Swift quarrelled with Steele about 1718. The Dean 
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says Steele attacked hupja the Ghuirdian, and that he called 
him an inBdel, but tim is not proved by the -Guardian, 
There must have been some more serious grounds of quarrel 
than these; and a correspondent of Notes and Queries 
(2nd S., No. 106,) suspects Steele to have written a gross 
pamphlet against the Dean, entitled Eaaaya, Divine, Morale 
and Political. Swifb had his revenge in the venomoua 
pamphleteering fashion of that day ; and from that time to 
the hour of Steele's death they were enemies. 

Some aocoont of- thdr public oontroYen^ will be interesting. In th& 
Guardian, No. 120, Steele had attacked the ministers for negligence in 
enforcmg that stipulation of the treaty of Utrecht which respected the 
demolition of Dunkirk ; and being then about to be elected member of Par- 
liament for Stockbridge, he pursued the subject in a pamphlet^ entitled The 
Impcrtamee of DwnkirkCvimdered, in aletter to the bailiff of that borough. 
Smft, with less feeling of their ancient intimacy than of their recent 
quarrel, appears readily and eagerly to l^kve taken up the gauntiet. His- 
first insulting and vindictive answer », The Importance of the Ottardian 
Conaideredf in which the person, talents, history, and morals of his early 
friend are the subject of the most Mirimonious raillery; and where h& 
attempts to expose the presmajption of Steele's pretensions to interfere in. 
the councils of princes, whether as a publisher of Tatlen and Spectators, 
and the occasional auUior of a Ouardian; or from his being a soldier, 
alchymist, gazetteer, commissioner of stamped papers, or gentleman- 
usher. Besides this diatribe, there appeared two others, in which Swift 
seems to have had some concern. One was, ^e Character of Richard 
Steele, Esquire, wkh some Remarks by Toby. Swift was the supposed 
author of this piece, which is, however, with more probability, ascribed 
to Dr. Wagstaffe, under his directions. Steele is thought to have 
ascribed it to Swift : in the Englishman, No. 57, he says : "I think I 
know the author of this, and to show him I know no revenge, but in the 
method of heaping coals on his head by benefits, I forbear givmg him 
what he deserves, for no other reason but that I know his sensibility of 
reproach is such, that he would be unable to bear life itself under half 
the ill language he has given me.'* Swift took this allusion to himself 
and admitted that he was originally as unwilling to be libelled as the nicest 
man could be, but that he haid been used to such treatment ever since h» 
unhappily began to be known, and had now grown hardened. 

A ludicrous paraphrase on the first ode of the second book of Horace 
is entirely of Swift's composition. 

Steele did not condescend to retort these personalities. He was then 
engaged, with the assistance of Addison, Hoadly, Lechmere, and 
MarsliaU, in the composition of the Crisis, intended to alarm the public 
men upon the danger of the Protestant succession, and the predominating 
power of France. This treatise is littie more than a digest of the acts 
of parliament respecting the succession, mixed with a few conmients. 
Extraordinary exertions were made to obtain subscriptions, and it was 
plain that the relief of the author's necessities was the principal object 
of the publication. This did not escape Swift, who published his 
celebrated comment under the titie of *' The Public Spirit of the Whigs, 
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■et forth in their generous encouragement of the author of the Om«i/ 
with some observations on the seasonableness, candour, erudition, and 
style of that treatise.*' In this pamphlet, Steele is assailed by satire 
as personal and as violent as in the former. Thus he is compared with 
John Dunton, the crack-brained projector, and the compiler of the 
Flying Posty to whom he must yield — to Dunton in keenness of satire 
and variety of reading, and to the compiler in knowled^ of the world 
and skill in politics ; — yet has other qualities enough to denominate him 
a writer of a superior class to either ; — provided he would a little regard 
the propriety and disposition of his worus, consult the grammatical part, 
and get some information on the subject he intends to handle," &c. 

However, Steele remained unMoved, Imd his only reply was moderate 
and dignified. In defence of himself and his writings before the House 
of Commons, among several passages in former publications, from which 
he claimed the honours due to a friend of virtue, he quoted the favour^ 
able character given in the Tatler of the Project for the Advaiicement of 
RcligioUf and of its author, with the following simple and manly com- 
ment : — "The gentleman 1 here intended was Dr. Swift. This kind of 
man I thought him at that time : We have not met of late, but I hope 
he deserves this character still." 



STEELE'S COTTAGE AT HAYERSTOCK HILL. 

Steele, with all his indulgence in the dissipation of a town 
life, appears to have been fond of fresh air and the country. 
His residence at Hampton Court was to be close to the palace 
stables, of which he was surveyor, though he was evidently 
fond of the locality ; and his removal to Bloomsbury-square 
may not have been merely dictated by fashion ; for this was 
not only then a fashionable quarter of the town, but was 
noted for its " good aire," and had its fine gardens and view 
of the country, as far as Haverstock Hill, where, about mid- 
way between Camden Town and Hampstead, Steele tenanted 
a cottage in the year 1712. In the same cottage, in 1701, 
had died Sir Charles Sedley, " the satirical wit, comedian, poet, 
and courtier of ladies.** In Steele's time this dwelling must 
have been a country retreat, as there were not then more than 
a score or two of buildings between it and Oxford-road, and 
Montague House, and Bloomsbury-square. In the cottage 
was an apartment called "the Philosopher's room," probably 
the same in which Steele used to write. On the opposite side 
of the road, the notorious Mother or Moll King built three 
substantial houses ; and in a small villa behind them lived 
her favourite pupil, Nancy Dawson. In Hogarth's " March 
to Fincliley," Steele's cottage and Mother King's houses are 
seen in the distance. Hampstead was then a fashionable 
resort, and had its chalybeate waters, its concerts and balls, 
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raffles at the wells, races on the Heath, and music-house at 
Belsize; the Lower Flask tavern is made by Eichardson 
Clarissa Harlow^*s retreat ; and at the Upper Flask met the 
Kit-Kat Club in the summer months. Gay, Akenside, and 
Shakspeare Steevens were among the literary celebrities of 
Hampstead. 

STEELE'S QUARREL WITH ADDISON. 

Steele became gradually estranged by various causes from 
his friend, Addison. He considered himself as one who, in 
evil days, had braved martyrdom for his political principles, 
and demanded, when the Whig party was triumphant, a large 
compensation for what he had suffered when it was militant. 
The Whig leaders took a very different view of his claims. 
They thought that he had, by his own petulance and folly, 
brought them as well as himself into trouble, and though they 
did not absolutely neglect him, doled out favours to him with 
a sparing hand. It was natural that he should be angry with 
them, and especially angry with Addison. But what above 
all seems to have disturbed Sir Eichard, was the elevation of 
Tickell, who, at thirty, was made by Addison Under-Secretary 
of State ; while the editor of the Tatler and Spectator^ the 
author of the Crisis^ the member for Stockbridge, who had 
been persecuted for firm adherence to the House of Hanover, 
was, at near fifty, forced, after many solicitations and com- 
plaints, to content himself with a share in the patent of Drury 
Lane Theatre. Steele himself says, in his celebrated letter to 
Congreve, that Addison, by his preference of Tickell, " incurred 
the warmest resentment of other gentlemen ;*' and everything 
seems to indicate that, of these resentful gentlemen, Steele 
was himself one. 

While poor Sir Richard was brooding over what he con- 
sidered as Addison's unkindness, a new kind of quarrel arose 
upon the Bill for Limiting the Number of Peers. Steele took 
part with the Opposition, Addison with the Ministers. Steele, 
in a paper called the Plebeian^ vehemently attacked the Bill ; 
and Addison in the Old Whig^ answered Steele's arguments. 
In the controversy was one calumny, which was often re- 
peated, and never contradicted, until it was exposed by Lord 
Macaulay. It is asserted in the Biographia Britannica, that 
Addison designated Steele as *' Little Dicky," This assertion 
was repeated by Johnson, who had never seen the Old Whig^ 
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and was therefore excusable. Now it is true that the words 
" Little Dicky" occur in the Old Whig, and that Steele's 
name was Eichard. It is equally true that the words '^ Little 
Isaac" occur in the Duenna, and that Newton's name was 
Isaac. But we confidently affirm that Sheridan's Little Dicky 
had no more to do with Steele, than Sheridan's Little Isaac 
with Newton. If we apply Little Dicky to Steele, we deprive a 
very lively and ingenious passage, not only of aU its wit, but 
of all its meaning. Little Dicky was the nickname of Henry 
Norris, an actor of remarkably small stature, but of great 
humour, who played the usurer Gomez, then a most popular 
part, in Dry den's Spanish JBHar. 

Such is Lord Macaulay's account of the affair in a paper 
in the Edinburgh Beview, wherein, as Mr. Forster truly 
remarks, " a magnificent eulogy of Addison is built upon a 
B, most contemptuous depreciation of Steele," as follows : 

Addison tried, with little success, to keep Steele out of 
scrapes ; introduced him to the great, procured a good place 
for him, corrected his plays, and though, by no means rich, lent 
him large sums of money. One of these loans appears, from 
a letter dated in August, 1708, to have amounted to a 
thousand pounds. These pecuniary transactions probably 
led to frequent bickerings. It is said that, on one occasion, 
SteeleV negligence, or dishonesty, provoked Addison to repay 
himself by help of a bailiff. The real history, we have little 
doubt, was something like this : — ^A letter comes to Addison, 
imploring help in pathetic terms, and promising reformation 
and speedy repayment. Poor Dick declares that he has not 
an inch of candle, or a bushel of coals, or credit with the 
butcher for a shoulder of mutton. Addison is moved. He 
determines to deny himself some medals which are wanting 
to his series of the Twelve Caesars ; to put off buying the new 
edition of Bayle^a Dictiona/ry, and to wear his old sword and 
buckles another year. In this way he manages to send a 
hundred pounds to his friend. The next day he calls on 
Steele, and finds scores of ladies and gentlemen assembled, 
the fiddles are playing, the table is groaning under champagne, 
Burgundy, and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it strange that 
a man whose kindness is thus abused, should send sheriffs' 
officers to reclaim what is due to him p 

Now Po^'-e noted ir Addison that he was always for mode, 
ration in parties, and used to blame his dear friend Steele for 
being too much of a party man ; but this does not prove that 
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he provoked Addison's scorn and contempt. It is quite trae 
that some coldness and estrangement did grow between Steele 
and Addison as time went on ; but it was never so complete 
as Macaulaj wished to convey. . Steele, only six months 
after Addison's death, asserted that there never was a more 
strict friendshq) than between himself and Addison, nor had 
they ever any difference but what proceeded from their dif- 
ferent way of pursuing the same thing : the one waited and 
stemmed the torrent, while the other too often plunged into 
it ; but though they had thus lived for some years last past, 
shunning each other, they still preserved the most passionate 
concern for their mutual welfare ; and when they met, '' they 
were as unreserved as boys, and talked of the greatest affairs, 
upon which they saw where they differed, without pressing 
(what they knew impossible) to convert each other." As to 
the substance or worth ,of what thus divide^ them, Steele 
only adds the significant expression of his hope that, if his 
family is the worse, his country may be the better for the 
mortification he has imdergone. 

Thus, we see, that Steele, by his opposition to the Peerage 
bill became embroiled in a quarrel with Addison, which arose 
during a war of pamphlets, in which Joseph took the side 
of the ministry. He forgot his dignity so far as to speak of 
Steele as '^ Little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pam- 
phlets ;" and it is highly creditable to Steele, that, notwith- 
standing so gross an insult, he retained both the feeling and 
language of respect for his antagonist, and was content with 
administering a mild reproof through the medium of a 
quotation firom the tragedy of Oato, Dr. Johnson laments 
this controversy " between these two illustrious friends, after 
so many years passed in confidence and endearment, in unity 
of interest, conformity of opinion, and fellowship of study." . . . 
^' But among the uncertainties of the human state, we are 
doomed to number the instabilities of friendship." Notwith- 
standing this contest, Steele continued to speak with uniform 
respect of his friend, with whom he would assuredly have 
been reconciled if another year of life had been spared to 
Addison. 

STEELE'S JOURNEY TO EDINBUBGH. 

In 1716, Steele received the appointment upon the For- 
feited Estates Commission in Edinburgh, " to inquire of the 
estates of certain traitors, and popish recusants, and of estates 
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given to superstitious uses, in order to raise money out of 
them for the use of the public." Their first and most prominent 
object was to appropriate the lands of the Scottish nobles and 
gentlemen who had taken part in the late insurrection for the 
House of Stuart. Four out of the six Commissioners were 
Englishmen ; and among these was Sir Eichard Steele. 

Mr. Robert Chambers has, in the third volume of his 
valuable Domestic Annah of Scotland, thus described the 
difficulties which the Commissioners had to encounter : 

It was a matter of course that strangers of such distinction* should be 
honoured in a city which received few such guests ; and doubtless the 
Oovernment officials in particular paid them many flattering attentions. 
But the Commissioners very soon found that their business was not an 
easy or agreeable one. There was in Scotland plenty of hatred to the 
Jacobite cause ; but battling off its adherents at Sberiffmuir, and putting 
down its seminaries, the episcopal chapels, was a different thing from 
seeing an order come from England which was to extinguish the names 
and fortunes of many old and honourable families, and turn a multitude 
of women and children out of house and home, and throw them upon the 
charity of their friends or the public. Most of the unfortunates, too, 
had connexions among the Whigs themselves, with claims upon them 
for commiseration, if not assistance ; and we all know the force of the 
old Scottish maximT-etemal blessings rest on the nameless man who 
first spoke it! — hluid ia dicker than water. 

These English Whig gentlemen soon discovered how hard 
it was to turn the forfeited estates into money, or indeed to 
make any decent progress at all in the business they came 
about. The general result was that they quitted Edinburgh, 
leaving the whole matter to be disposed of by further acts of 
the legislature. 

One can hardly imagine Sir Richard Steele's fitness for the 
above office ; however, this want might not be any bar to his 
receiving the appointment. Steele does not appear to have 
attended the business of the Commission in Edinburgh during 
the year 1716, but given his time, as usual, to literary and 
political pursuits in London ; and to a project for bringing 
fish " alive and in good health" to the metropolis. It wag 
reported that he would get no pay for the first year, as he 
had performed no duty ; " but,'* Mr. Chambers good-humour-i 
edly says, " those who raised this rumour must have had a 
very wrong notion of the way that public aifairs were then 
administered." Steele tells his wife. May 22, 1717, in one of 
his fond letters to her, that " five hundred pounds for the 
time the Commission was in Scotland is already ordered 
me." Mr. Chambers, in more grave humour observes : " It 
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is strange to reflect that payment of coach-horses, which he, 
as a man of study, rarely used, and condemned as vain super- 
fluities, was among the things on which was spent the pro- 
perty wrung out of the vitals of the poor Scotch Jacobites." 

When the second year's session of the Commissioners was 
about to commence, it was proposed that Steele should go at 
the first ; but he dallied on in London, scheming about his 
journey, which, it must be admitted, was not an easy one in 
1717. He tells his wife : " I alter the manner of taking my 
journey every time I think of it. My present disposition is 
to borrow what they call a post-chaise of the Duke of Rox- 
burgh, (Secretary of State for Scotland.) It is drawn by one 
horse, runs on two wheels, and is led by a servant riding by. 
This rider and leader is to be Mr. Wilmot, formerly a carrier, 
who answers to managing on a road to perfection, by keeping 
tracks, and the like." Next it was : " I may possibly join 
with two or three gentlemen, and hire a coach for ourselves." 
On the 30th of September, he tells Lady Steele : " The Com- 
nission in Scotland stands still for want of me at Edinburgh. 
It is necessary there shall be four there, and there are now 
but two ; three others halt on the road, and will not go for- 
ward till I have passed by York. I have therefore taken 
places in the York coach for Monday next." On the 20th of 
October : " After many resolutions and irresolutions concern- 
ing my way of going, I go, God willing, to-morrow morning, 
by the Wakefield coach, on my way to York and Edinburgh.'* 
And now he did go, for his next letter is dated on the 23rd 
from Stamford, to which place, two^ days' coaching had 
brought him. 

" An, odd but very characteristic circumstance connected 
with Steele's first journey to Scotland was," says Mr. Cham- 
bers, " that he took a French master with him, in order that 
the long idle days and evenings of travelling might be turned 
to some account in his acquisition of that language, which he 
believed would be useful to him on his return. * He lies in the 
same room with me [writes Steele]; and the loquacity which is 
usual at his age, and inseparable from^his nation, at once con- 
tributes to my purpose, and makes him very agreeable.' " 

STEELE'S BECEPTION IN EDINBURGH. 

Sir Eichard was in Edinburgh on the 6th of November, 
1717 ; and we know that, about the 9th, he set out on his 
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return to T4oncl()n ; because, on the 1 Ith, be writes to bis wife 
from Ayton on the third day of his journey, one (a Sunday) 
had been spent in inaction on the road. " I hope,'* says he, 
" God vvilHng, to be at London, Saturday come se'nuigbt ;" 
that is to say, the journey toaa to take a fortnight. Thus, we 
lind him writing on the 15th from Pearce Bridge, in the 
county of Durham, with his limbs much better than usual 
after his seven days* journey from Edinburgh towards 
London. He tells us on this occasion : '* You cannot imagine 
the civilities and honours I had done me there, and [I] never 
lay better, ate or drank better, or conversed with men of 
better sense than there.'* — Steele^ 8 Correspondence. 

Brief as his visit had been, Steele was evidently pleased 
with the men he met in the Scottish capital. The business 
ho came about was a disagreeable one ; but his name was a 
celebrated one in British literature, of which he had recently 
established a class ; he was personally good-natured, gay and 
social, and his Scottish hosts could separate the great essayist 
frc9m the Whig partisan and servant of the ministry. " Allan 
Rjirasay,'* says Mr. Chambers, " would be delighted to see 
him in his shop * opposite to Niddry's Wynd head.* Thomson, 
then a youth at college, would steal a respectful look at him 
as he stood amongst his friends at the Cross. From ' Alex- 
ander Pennecuik, gentleman,* a bard little known to fame, he 
received a set of complimentary verses, ending thus : 

'* 'Scotia 

Grief more than a^ hath furrowed her brow, 

She flobs her sorrows, yet she snules on you ; 

Tears from her crystal lembica do distil. 

With throbbing breast she dreads th' approaching ill. 

Yet still she loves you, though you come to kill, 

In midst of fears and woundH, which she doth feel, 

Kisses the hurting hand, smiles on the wounding Steele.' " 

Sir Richard spent part of the summer of 1718 in Edinburgh 
in attendance upon the business of the Commission. We find 
him taking a furnished house for the half-year beginning on the 
15th of May, (the Whitsunday term in Scotland ;) but on the 
29th J uly, he had not come to take possession ; neither could ho 
say when he would arrive, till this "great affair'* was finished. 
He promised immediately thereupon to take his horses for 
Scotland, " though I do not bring my coach, by reason of my 
wife's inability to go with me.'* " I shall," he adds, "want 
the four-horse stable for my saddle-horses." 
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DEATH OF LADT STEELE. 

In the spring of 1717, Lady Steele visited Llangnnnor, near 
Oaermartben, to look after her family estate there. Sir Hichard 
-iliout this time was much occupied in London with a project 
Tor conveying fish alive, by which he assured his wife, he firmly 
x'lieved he should make his fortune; but, like most of his 
ither schemes, this did not succeed. 

Steele's fondness for his children and his wife is playfully 
•xpressed in the two following letters written by him to her 
in Wales : 

Hampton Cowrt, March 16, 1716-17. 
Deab Pbue, — 

If you have written anything to me which I should have received 

•ast night, I beg your pardon that I cannot answer till the next post. 

..... Your son at the present writing is mighty well employed in 

unibling on the floor of the room and sweeping the sand with a feather. 

-Ic grows a most delightful child, and very full of play and spirit. He 

-I abo a very great scholar : he can read his primer ; and I have brought 

own my VirgiL He makes most shrewd remarks about the pictures. 

vVe are very intimate friends and playfellows. He begins to be very 

lagged ; and I hope I shall be pardoned if I equip him with new 

IiitiieA and frocks, or what Mrs. Evans and I shall think for his 

ervice. 

March 26, 1717. 
Mt dkarest Prub,— 

I have received yours, wherein you give me the sensible affliction of 

doling me enow of the continual pain in your head When I lay 

I \ our place, and on your pillow, I assure you I fell into tears last 
i:_lit, to think that my charming little insolent might be then awake 
n i in pain ; and took it to be a sin to go to sleep. 

For this tender passion towards you, I must be contented that your 
Vae«/ci/> will condescend to call yourself my well-wisher 

In one of her latest letters, when illness kept them apart, 
iiL' in London, the other at Hampton Court, her happening 
o call him t/ood Dick so delights him, that he tells her he 
on Id almost forget his miserable gout and lameness, and 
;alk down to her. Not long afber this, her illness terminated 
itally. She died on the morrow of the Christmas-day of 
1718, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, in that part of 
he south transept not included in I^oet's Comer: a grave- 
tone is placed over her remains. 

ST£ELB AGAIN IN SCOTLAND. 
Su* Bichard renewed his official visit to Edinburgh in the 

k2 
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year 1710, after Lady Steele'* death, (1720 and 1721) : in 
the latter year we find this allufiion to some party of pleanure. 
lie writeH to Mr. Jametf Anderson, the editor of the Diplo* 
mata Scotia : *' Just before 1 received yours, I sent a written 
nicHHage to Mr. Montgomery, advising that I designed the 
coach Hhould go to your house, to take in your galaxv, and 
after call for his star,*' referring, probably, to the femalu 
members of Mr. Anderson's and Mr. Montgomery's families, 
in the enHuing month, he writes to Mr. Anderson from the 
York Buildings OfHce in London, regarding an application he 
hud had from a poor woman named Margaret Qow. Ho 
could not help her with her petition ; but he sent a small bill 
rcprcHcntitig money of his own for her relief. " This trifle," 
he says, *' in her housewifery hands, will make cheerful her 
numerous family at Oollingtown." 

" These," ttd(ls Mr. Chambers, " are meagre particulars re- 
garding Steele's visits to Scotland, but are at least serviceable 
in illustrating his noted kindheartedness — 

*Kind Riohy Spce, the friend of a' distreMsed/ 

as he is called by Allan Hamsay, who doubtless made hii 
personal acquaintance at this time." 

8TEELE AND THE PHESBYTEttlANS. 

When in Scotland, Sir Richard had interviews with a conni- 
deralJo number of the Presbyterian clergy, with the view of 
inducing them to agree to a union of the Presbyterian and 
KpJHcopal churches — a " devout imagination," which one 
.^ v/i)\M have thought very few such interviews would have 
n!(juired to dinpel. He was particularly struck with Jamw 
Hurt, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, an excellent man 
und most attractive preacher. What immt impressed Steele 
wuH, the good humour and benevolence of Hart in his private 
eliuractiT, and the severe style in which he launched forth in 
the pulpit on the subj(>ct of human nature, and the frightful 
puninhnicntH awaiting the great mass of mankind in another 
Htute of existence. Stec.'Ie called him, on this account, ** the 
Hangman of the Gospel." 

THE MKNDIOANTH* FEAST. 

While in Kdirjburgh, Steele gave a proof of his benevolent 
humour by UMHembling all the eccentric-looking mendicants 
of the Scottiih capital in a tavern in Lady Stair's Close, and 
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there pleasing the whimmcal ta^ of himself and one or two 
friends hj witnessii^ their enjoyment of an abundant feast, 
and oheoring thor ¥800118 oddities. Nor was the effect 
mptm Steele temporarj or evanesoent ; for he afterwards con- 
feaaed that from this mendicants' feast he had drunk in 
enoi^h of native droUerj to compose a comedj. 

"THB TOWSR OF REPENTANCR* 

Stede, in one of his journeys to Scotland, soon alter he had 
crossed the Border, near Annan, observed a shepherd on a 
hill-side, and reading a hook. He and lus companions rode 
up, and one of them asked the man what he was reading. It 
proTed to be the Bible. "And what do jou learn from this 
book ?" asked Sir Bidiaid. " I learn frt>m it the way to 
HeaTcn." ** Very well,'* lepHed the Knight, "we are de- 
sifxms of going to the same place, and wish jou would show 
us the waj." Then the shepherd, turning about, pointed to 
a tall and conspicuous object on an eminence, at some miles' 
distance, and said : " Wed, gentlemen, je maun just gang 
bj that tower." The party, surprised and amused, aemanded 
to know how the tower was called. The shepherd answered, 
*" It is the Tower 0/ Bepentance.'* 

It was so in vent j. Some centuries ago, a Border cavalier, 
in a fit of remorse, had built a tower, to which he gave the 
name of Bepentanee. It lies near Hoddam House, in the 
parish of Cummertrees, rendered bj its eminent situation a 
conspicuous object to aU the country round. — Chambers's 
Domestic AnnaU of Scotland. 

SPECULATION AT YORK BUILDINGS. 

The reader, we dare saj, will remember the picturesque 
water-gate at the south end of Buckingham-street, in the 
Strand, facing the Thames. This is all that remains of the 
stately York House, which the Duke of Buckingham borrowed 
for the entertainment of foreign princes. His Grace pulled 
down the old house, and er^-ed a large and temporary 
structure, sumptuously fitted up, which he used for state 
occasions: "his noble soul," Pepys tells us, appeared **in 
every place, in the doorcases and the vrindows.'* The Duke 
sold the house and gardens in 1672 : the mansion was taken 
down and the gardens cleared, and upon the site were erected 
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" York Buildings." Harley, Earl of Oxford, was living here 
in 1708 ; and a doztm years later, we find Sir Bicbard Steele 
residing hero upon sji extravagant scale, in a house in Yilliers- 
street. The *' Buildings*' appear to have been a focus for 
speculators ; and Steele proiected here a sort of nursery 
for the stage, which requirea large premises ; and possibly, 
he may have fitted up for this purpose, some portion of 
Buckingham's structure that may have been spared. Here 
he gave a sumptuous entertainment to some two hundred 
guests, amusing them with dramatic recitations. Addinon 
assisted, and wrote an epilogue for the occasion, in which we 
can relish the sly humour of these lines : 

" The Sage, whose guests vou are to-night| is known 
To watch the public weal, though not his own." 

It was in fitting up the theatre, which was opened with this 
entertainment, that Steele was outwitted by his carpenter by 
retaliation much more moderate than that which characterizes 
the builders' strikes of our times. The theatre was nearly 
completed, and before it was opened, Steele was anxious to 
try whether the place was well adapted for hearing. Accord- 
ingly, ho placed himself in the most remote part of the 
gallery, and becged the carpenter who built the house to 
8peak up from the stage. The man at first said that he was 
*^ unaccustomed to public speaking," and did not know what to 
say to his honour ; but the good-natured knight called out to 
him to say whatever was uppermost ; and, after a moment, 
the cari)enter began, in a voice perfectly audible : " Sir 
Ilichard Steele!" ho said, ''for three months past me and 
my men have been a-working in this theatre, and we've never 
seen the colour of your honour's money : we will be very 
much obhged if you'll pay it directly, for until you do we 
wont drive in another nail." Sir Ilichard said that his friend's 
elocution was perfect, but that ho didn't like his subject much. 
Steele resided in Villiers-street after his wife's death, from 
1721 to 1724 : Mr. Peter Cunningham, in searching the rate- 
books of St. Martin's, found, in 1726, the word "gone" 
written against Steele's name. 

"THE CONSCIOUS LOVERS." 

After Steele's serious failure in the Lying Lover , in 1704, 
he did not reappear as a dramatist till 1722, when he pro- 
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duced his comedj of the Conscious Lovers, the most success- 
fol of his productions, and so carefully written that Parson 
Adams thought it as good as a sermon. There is a theatrical 
on dU that George I. gave Steele 500/. for this piece. Dr. 
Drake sajs of it, in his oracular manner : 

The great, the appropriate praise of Steele i« to have been the first 
who» t^er the licentiouB age of Charles II., endeavoured to iotroduce 
the Virtues on the stage. He clothed thero with the brilliaocy of geoiui ; 
he placed them in sitoattons most interesting to the human heart ; and 
be taught his audience not to kuigh at, but to execrate yice, to despise 
the lewd fool and the witty rake, to applaud the efibrts of the good, and 
to rejoice in the punishment of the wicked. 

In his preface to the Conscious Lovers (published after its 
representation,) Steele records that at one of its early per- 
formances, a general officer in a front box was observed to be 
weeping at the scene hetwcen Indiana and her father ; when 
'Wilks, the comedian, observed that he was cert^xi the officer 
would fight ne'er the worse for that. 

STEELE BBTIRES TO WALES. 

We have seen that on various trying occasions Steele's 
political virtue stood firm ; and it is only justice to add that 
when overwhelmed with debt, he evinced unceasing anxiety 
to retrieve his fortunes. Nor were his embarrassments solely 
the result of extravagant living : he was altogether of a 
speculative turn of mind, and living in an age of bubble 
schemes, he fell a victim to its perils. *' No man's projects 
for fortune," eays Mr. Forster, " had so often failed, yet none 
were so often renewed. Indeed the art of his genius told 
against him in his life, and that he could so readily disentangle 
his thoughts from what most gave them pain and uneasiness, 
and direct his sensibility at w3l, to flow into many channels, 
had certainly not a tendency to favour the balance at his 
banker's." 

Upon the authority of a Bishop, we find it stated that 
when Steele's affiurs oecame involved shortly before his death, 
he retired into Wales solely for the purpose of doing justice 
to his creditors, at a time when he had the fairest prospect 
of satisfying ;bheir claims to the uttermost farthing.* Steele 
owed his property in South Wales to his wife, the only 

• See Bishop Hoadlj's Wwrks^ voL L p. 19. 
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daughter and heiregs of Jonathan Scurlock, Esq. ; and he 
appears to have lived partly at Tylgewyn (the White House) 
— a clean farm-house half waj hetween Caermarthen and Llan- 
g^nnor church, which is situate on a hill commanding one of 
the most pleasing views in Wales. A field near the house ii* 
pointed out as the site of Steele's garden, in the bower of 
which he was accustomed to write. 

In Steele's three years' retirement in Wales, his two little 
daughters were his greatest solicitude ; amid failing health 
and growing infirmities he was never tired of superintending 
their lessons, or of writing them gay and entertaming letters, 
as from friend or playfellow. Mr. Forster concludes his 
delightful essay with this graceful sketch of the closing 
scenes of Steele's earthly pilgrimage : 

He had survived much, but neither bis cheerful temper nor his kind 
philosophy. He would be carried out in a summer's evening, where 
the country lads and lasses were at their rural sports, and with bis pencil 
give an order on his agent for a new gown to the best dancer. That was 
the last thing seen of Kichard Steele. And the youths and maidens who 
so saw him in his invalid chair, enfeebled and dyiuff, saw him still as the 
wits and fine ladies and gentlemen had seen him in his gaiety and youth, 
when he sat in the chair of Mr. Bickerstaff, creating pleasure for himself 
by the communication of pleasure to others, and in proportion to the 
happiness he distributed increasing his own. 

What a touching picture does this scene ajQTord of the art- 
less simplicity of rustic life contrasted with the waste of ex- 
istence — the wear and tear of reckless dissipation — which 
embitter whole years as a fitful fever. Our painters love to 
transfer to their canvas such scenes of enjoyment as the dance 
upon the village green and kindred pleasures of pastoral life ; 
when to these is added man returning to the simplicity 
he had long outlived — as we see in Steele among his humble 
neighbours in Wales — how is the moral pointed and the tale 
adorned I 

DEATH OF STEELE.— HIS BURIAL-PLACE. 

Before Steele had carried into effect his honest intentions, 
death overtook his frame, enfeebled by dissipation and excess. 
He died September 1, 1729, at the age of fifty-eight, it is 
said, in the house now the Ivy Bush Hotel, the principal inn in 
Caermarthen. — (See Cliff's ix\]Aiyiovi\iy Book of South Wales^ 
p. 237.) 
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His fonenl, aiXx>rdiiig to his own desire, was strictlj 
piiyafte. The entij stands thus in the B^;ister : 

1729 
8^. 4, 8' fiichard Steel 

He is horied in the chanod of St. Peter's Church, at Caer- 
marthen, in a vaolt belonging to the Scurlock family. The 
ebnrch is Tisited for its monuments : there are effigies of a 
warrior in plate-armour^ with knightlj insignia and heraldic 
hooonrs; there are grotesque figures and other memorials, 
but none so suggestive as the church being the burial-place 
of Bichard Steele. A more fitting resting-place for lis 
remains would have been in Westminster Abbey, beside his 
wife ** Prue ;" his genius and his conjugal love would then 
have been tc^gether commemorated. 

Dr. Hoadly, the Bishop of Bangor, was a steady friend of 
Steele's, smd consented ultimately to act as executor and 
guardian to his children. 

MONUMENT TO STEELE. 

There is no monument to Steele's memory in St. Peter's 
Church ; but in Llangunnor Church there is a plain monu- 
mental tablet, with the following inscription : 

This stone wsis erected at the instaoce of WiUiam Willuuns, of Ivy 
Tower, owner of Penddaylwn Vawr, in LlaDgunnor ; part of the estate 
there once belonging to the deaervedly celebrated Sir Bidiard Steele^ 
Knight, diief author of the essays namei Tatlers, Guardians, and Specta- 
tors ; and he wrote the X}hristian Hero, the Englishman and the Crisis, The 
Conscious Lorera, and other fine pUys. He re p resented several places 
in Parliamcoit ; was a stannch and able patriot ; finally an incomparable 
writer on morali^ and Christianity. Hence the ensuing lines in a po«a 
called the Head of the Bock : 

Behold Uangnnnor, leering o*er the vale, 
Ponrtrays a scene t^adom romantic tale ; 
Bat more than all the beauties of its site^ 
Its former owner gives the mind delight. 
Is there a heart t£at can't afiection feel 
far lands so rich as once to boast a Stede f 
Who warm for freedom, and with virtue fraught^ 
His countiy deariy lov'd, and greatly taught ; 
Whose morals pure, the purest style conveys, 
T* instruct his Britain to the last cf days. 

Communication of W. Spurrdl, Caermartiiea ; 
SoUMtmd QauruM, No. 56. 
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01IAUACTKRI8TI0S, PERSONAL TRAITS, 

AND OPINIONS. 



Stkrlio wtui famod ai a wit bofora Pope camo upon tho 
town, and in tlioMc* dayn a young poet who could nay ho had 
dined with him wan not without olainit to conMideration. 
'i'ho rcadur of Popu will rcmunibur hii laugh at AmbroM 
PhilipM : 

** When Nimnio MticeVt now of hitfh ronown, 
Kli'Nt NouKiit M poot'N f'ortuntt In tho town : 
'TwiiM aU thtt fititliltlun \\\n hi^h iioul otmlU ftfol, 
To WtiAt' ruU NtucklngH, fuid to dlno wltU Ht««lti.*' 

Stoolo ha<l a real lovo and rcwcrcnoo for virtuo, Popo told 
Hpunuo. llo had tho boMt nature in tho world, an<l wan a 
man of ahnoHt houndlcHM bunuvolunou, naid Young. Lndy 
Miiry Wortloy Montagu livod much with all tho witH, and 
knuw no ono with thu kind nature of Btuolo. '* It in hi»i ad- 
ntittcd woaknuHM to havu yioldud to tho tutrmtatiou whioh yet 
hi) ncv($r loHt tho titnuigth to condumn } but wo know who 
luiK rniid that, if at all tinum to do wuro an vim an to tuacli 
wliat in good to bo done, chapuln had boon ohurohoii, and poor 
incniV cottagcM prinuo*** palacion.'*— Fori*torV JCnmya, 

Dr. Young Huid : *' Sir Kiuhard HtotdM wan tho bont-naturud 
CHMituru in tho world : ovon in hin wornt .ntatu of hoalth, ho 
m*(*ni(ul to dcniro nothing but to ploano and bu ploam^d/* 

Mr. Kornlor'n lifu of St(u*lo i< a in'otoHt againnt Lord Ma- 
cauhiyV noniowhat contonmtuouM pity. Mr. rorntor proKcntii 
him to UHUH a man who, with nomo irrugularitioM— whioh havo, 
an ho tliinKn, boon oxaggoratod- — waH liONHuHNod of a far moro 
hnirh'HH and diHinturoMtud tompor, and of a gcniui not nmch 
IcHM ndmirablo than that of bin groat uontumporary Addition, 
whom Jjonl Macaulay and Mr. Thaokoray ngroo in ro)iroHunt- 
ing \\H having boon but kind, watchrul, and Homuwhat dopru- 
oiutoi y monitor. Thoro in gnutt gonoronity and kindncM^ in 
Mr. KorHlor'n viown on tho Mubjoct; but tho old objootioa 
ulwnyH rc(mn*— tboi'o in ovidcuioo both wayn. Htoolo may havo 
boon a noam]), or ho may not. It in a <]U0Mtion of faut which 
no one now oau roally mottlo.* 

* HaturUuy Jtavifw^ Juno 12, 1808« 
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CHARACTER OF DICK EASTCOURT. 

Eastcourt, the comedian, was a man of wit as well as a 
mimic ; he was caterer of the Beef-steak Cluh, and, as a hadge 
of his office, wore a small gridiron of gold about his uecic 
fastened to a green ribbon. He was a great favourite with 
Steele, who thus introduces him in the Spectator, No. 858 : 

The best man that I know of for heightening the real gaiety of a com- 
IMMiy \m Eaaioourt, whote jovial humour diffueet iteelf from the highest 
person at ao entertainment to the meanest waiter. Merry tales, aooom- 
panied with apt gestures and livelv representations of circumstances and 
persons, beguile the gravest mind into a consent to be as humorous as 
himself. Add to this, that when a man is in his good graces, he has a 
mimicry that does not debase tibe person he represents, but which, taken 
from the gravity of the character, adds to the agreeableness of it. 

And in the Spectator, No. 468, August 27, 1712, we find : 

I am very sorry that I have at present a circumstance before me, 
which is of verv great importance to all who have a relish for gaiety^ 
wit, mirth, or humour ; I mean the death of poor Dick Eastcourt. I 
have been obliged to him for so many hours of jollity, that it is but a 
•mall reoompence, thouffh idl I can give him, to pass a moment or two 
in BadL\ess for the loss of so agreeab^ a man. Poor Eastcourt ! the last 
time I saw him we were plotting to show the town his great capacity for 
acting in its full light, by introducing him as dictating to a set of young 
players, in what manner to speak this sentence, and utter t'other pas- 
sion. He had so exquisite a discerning of what was defective in any 
obioot before him, that in an instant he could show you the ridiculous 
side of what would pass for beautiful and just, even to men of no ill 
judffmont, before he nad pointed out the failure. He was no less skilful 
m we knowledge of beauty ; and, I dare say, there is no one who knew 
him well but can repeat more well* turned compliments, as well as smart 
repartecH of Mr. £astcourt*s, than of anv other man in EngUnd. This 
woH easily to be observed in his inimitable faculty of telling a story, in 
which he would throw in natural and unexpected incidents to make his 
court to one part, and rally the other part of the company. Then he 
would vary the usage he gave them, according as he saw them bear kind 
or sliarp language. He had the knack to raise up a pensive temper, 
and mortify an impertinently gay one, with the most agreeable skill 
imaginable. 

It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, as much as in them 
lies, the character of a man to his circumstances. Thus it is ordinary 
lyith them to praise faintly the good qualities of those below them, 
and say, it is very extraordinary in such a nian as he is, or the like, 
when they are forced to acknowledge the value of him whose lowness 
upbraids their exaltation. It is to this humour only, that it is to be 
ascribed, that a quick wit, in conversation, a nice judgment upon any 
emergency that could arise, and a most bUmeless inoffensive behaviour, 
could not raise this man above being received only upon the foot of con- 
tributing to mirth and diverticn. &ut he was as easy under that oodp 
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ditton as a man of so excellent talents was capable ; and since they won Id 
have it, that to diveii; was his business, he did it with all the seeming 
alacrity imaginable, though it stung him to the heart that it was bis 
business. Men of sense, who could taste his excellences, were well 
satisfied to let him lead the way in conversation, and play after his own 
manner ; but fools, who provoked him to mimicry, found he had the in- 
dignation to let it be at their expense who called for it ; and he would show 
the form of conceited heavy fellows to the company at their own request, 
in revenge for interrupting him from being a companion, to put on the 
character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable companion, was, that 
in the accounts he gave of persons and sentiments, he did not only hit 
the figure of their faces, and manner of their gestures, but he would in his 
narration fall into their very way of thinking, and this when he recounted 
passages wherein men of the best wit were concerned, as well as such 
wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of understanding. 
It is certainly as great an instance of self-love to a weakness, to be im- 
patient of beinfif mimicked, as any can be imagined. There were none 
but the vain, the formal, the proud, or those who were incapable of 
amending their faults, that dreaded him ; to others, he was in the 
highest degree pleasing ; and I do not know any satisfaction of any 
indifferent kind I ever tasted so much, as having got over an impa- 
tience of my seeing myself in the air he could put me in when I dis- 
pleased him. It is indeed to his exquisite talent this way^ more thun any 
philosophy I could read on the subject, that my person is very little of my 
care ; and it is indiffei'ent to me what is said of my shape, 'my air, my 
manner, my speech, or my address. It is to poor Eastcowrt I chiefly 
owe that I am arrived at the happiness of thinkvng nothing a diminu- 
tion to me, BUT WHAT ARQUES A DEFBAVITT OF MT WILL. 

* ***** 

Poor Eastcourt f Let the vain and proud be at rest, thou wilt no 
more disturb their admiration of their dear selves ,* and thou art no 
longer to drudge in raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of 

thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

* * * * * * 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spectator, give an account 
of this extraordinary man. who, in his way, never had an equal in any 
age before him, or that wherein he lived. I speak of him as a companion, 
and a man qualified for conversation. His fortune exposed him to an 
obsequiousness towards the worst sort of company, but his excellent 
qualities rendered him capable of making the best figure in the most 
refined. I have been present with him among men of the most delicate 
taste a whole night, and have known him (for he saw it was desired) 
keep the discourse to himself the most part of it, and maintain his good 
humour with a countenance or a language so delightful, without offence 
to any person or tliinff upon earth, still preserving the distance his 
circumstances obliged him to ; I say, I have seen him do all this in such 
a charming manner, that I am sure none of those I hint at will read this, 
without giving him some sorrow for their abundant mirth, and one gush 
of tears for so many bursts of laughter. I wish it were any honour to 
the pleasant creature's memory, that my eyes are too much suffused to 
let me go on— 
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Leigh Hunt has well remarked, that Sir Bichard Steele's 
own fineness of nature was never more beautifully evinced 
in any part of his writings, than in this testimony to the 
merits of poor Dick Eastcourt ! 

STEELE AND WHISTON. 

Mr. Forster has taken considerable pains to set Steele in a 
true light, and to correct several popular misapprehensions 
of his character. Every public man is Kable to this sort of 
misrepresentation by duller men than himself; and not the 
least valuable portion of the labours of the biographer consists 
in setting his readers right upon such points. Here is one 
of Mr. Forster's instances : " On the day after his [Steele's] 
speech in the House of Commons interceding for mercy to 
the South Sea directors, Mr. William Whiston, for whom 
also he had interceded formerly when in straits hardly less 
difficult, met him at Button's. * Why, Sir Richard,' said the 
worthy man, * they say you have been making a speech in 
the House for the South Sea directors.' * Well,' said he, 
quietly, *they do say so.* To which Whiston, who con- 
fesses that he had been a little nettled perftonally some time 
before, by a ludicrous remark of Sir Eichard's, made the some- 
what illogical reply, * Then how does this agree with your 
former writing against the scheme?' *Mr. Whiston,' re- 
joined Steele, * you can walk on foot, and I can not.' Of 
course, the dull man tells the anecdote by way of showing that 
Steele could change his opinions for his interest, but this is 
not the construction any well-informed reader will put upon 
it. To look after his own interest at any time was the very 
last thing Steele ever thought of doing ; and as to the matter 
in question, it was notorious that in speaking for Lord 
Stanhope and the other misguided men, he discharged him- 
self only of a debt of kindness that could have no effect, save 
such as might be unfavourable, upon his own fortune. It was 
simply his wit and good breeding that politely had declined 
debate, and left Mr. Whiston in enjoyment of his own sordid 
fancy." 

DENNIS ATTACKS STEELE, AND STEELE REPLIES. 

The furious critic, John Dennis, in a whimsical pamphlet, 
fell foul of poor Steele as Sir John Edgar, of the county of 
' in Ireland, and proceeded to describe him " as of a 

middle stature, broad shoulders, thick legs, a shape like the 
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picture of Bomebody over a farmer's chimney — a short chin, 
a short nose, a short forehead, a broad flat face, and a dusky 
countenance. Yet with such a shape, he discovered at sixty 
that he took hiniseli' for a beauty, and appeared to be more 
mortified at being told he was ugly, than he was by any re- 
flection made upon his honour or understanding. 

'* He is a gentleman born, witness himself, of very honour- 
able family : certainly of a very ancient one, for his ancestors 
flourished in Tip))erary long before the English ever set foot 
in Ireland. He has testimony of this more authentic than 
the Herald^s Oflice, or any human testimony. For G^d has 
marked him more abundantly than he did Cain, and stamped 
his native country on his face, his understanding, his writings, 
his actions, his passions, and above all, his vanity. The 
Hibernian brogue is still upon all these, though long habit 
and length of days have worn i|j off his tongue.** 

Of couwe, this fierce personality was not to be borne ; and 
Steele replied to Dennis with equal severity to his, but tem- 
pered hia reply with a great deal of humour. He says to the 
old churl, who, on his portrait is marked as " the Cntick,*' — 

''Thou never did^st lot the sun into thy garret, for fear he should 
brin^ a bailitr along with him 

*' Your years are about sixty-five, an ugly, vinegar face, that if you 
had any ooinmand you would be obeyed out of foar, from your ill-naturu 
))icturi)d there ; not fmm any other motive. Your height is about some 
tivu foot five inches. You see I can give your exact measure as well as 
if I had taken your dimension with a good cudgel, which I promise you 
to do as soon as over I have the good fortune to meet you 

''Your doughty paunch stands before you like a firkin of butter, and 
your duck-leu;s seem to bo oast for carrying burdens. 

*' Thy works are libels upon others, and satires upon thyself; and 
whilo they bark at men of sense, call him knave anu fool that wrote 
thorn. Ihou hast a great anti}>athy to thy own species ; and hatest the 
sijjht of a fool but in thy glass." 

Steele had bt^en kind to Dennis, and once got arrei«tod on account of 
a pecuniary service which he did him. When John heard of the fact — 
" S'death !" cries John: "why did not he keep out of the way as 

did r 

The " Answer" concludes by mentioning that Gibber had offered ten 
potuids for the discovery of tho authorship of Dennis's pamphlet ; on 
which, says Steele, — 

'' 1 >uu only soiry he has offered so much, because the tweHtieth part 
would have over-valued his whole carcase. But I know the fellow that 
he kcepH to give answers to his creditors will betray him ; for he gave 
nio iii.H word to bring officers on the top of the house that should make 
a hole thiH)ugh the ceiling of his garret, and so bring him to the punish- 
ment he deserves. Son»e people think this expedient out of the waj» 
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and that he would make his escape upon hearing the least noise. I say 
80 too ; hot it takes him up half-an-hour every night to fortify himself' 
with his old hair trunk, two or three joint-stools, and some other lumber, 
which he ties tc^ther with cords so ^t that it takes him up the same 
time in the morning to release himself." 

BISHOP HOADLY AND STEELE AT BLENHEIM. 

Dr. Hoadlj and Steele were iuvited to Blenheim, and sat 
next each other at a plaj got up for the amusement of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, now in declining health and 
years; when, as the Bishop and the critic of the Tatler 
both observed how well a love-scene was acted by the Duke*s 
aide-de-camp, Captain Fishe, *\I doubt this fish is flesh, my 
Lord," whispered Steele. On going away, they had to pass 
through a host of laced coats and ruffles in the hall ; and 
as the Bishop was preparing the usual fees, *'I have not 
enough," cried Steele, and addressing the footmen, told them 
he had been much struck by the good taste with which he 
had seen them applauding in the right places, upstairs, and 
invited them all free to Drury-lane theatre, to whatever 
play they might like to bespeak. 

STEELE'S HOMAGE TO WOMEN. 

" It was Steele, [says Mr. Thackeray, in one of the most 
fascinating pages of his Lectures], who first began to pay a 
manly homage to the goodness and understanding, as well as 
the tenderness and beauty of women. In his comedies, the 
heroes do not rant and rave about the divine beauties of 
Gloriana or Statira, as the characters were made to do in the 
chivalry romances and the high-flown dramas just* going out 
of vogue ; but Steele admires women's virtue, acknowledges 
their sense, and adores their piuity and beauty, with an 
ardour and strength which should win the good will of all 
women to their hearty and respectful champion." What can 
be more delightful than the following : 

As to the pursuits after affection and esteem, the &ir sex are happy 
in this particular, that with them the one is much more nearly related 
to the other than in men. The love of a woman is inseparable from 
some esteem of her ; and as she is naturally the object of affection, the 
woman who has your esteem haa also some degree of your love. A man 
that dotes on a woman for her beauty, will whisper his friend, " that 
creature has a great deal of wit when you are well acquainted with her." 
And if you examine the bottom of your esteem for a woman, you will 
find you have a greater opinion of her beauty than anybody else. A& 
to us men, I design to pass most of my time with the £Acetiou8 Harry 
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Bickerstaff ; but William Biokentaff, the most prudent man of our 
faduily, shall be my executor. — Toiler, No. 206. 

''It is this ardour, this respect, this manliness, which 
makes his comedies so pleasant and their heroes such fine 
gentlemen. He paid the finest compliment to a woman that 
perhaps ever was offered. Of one woman, whom Congpreve 
had also admired and celehrated, Steele says, that ' to have 
loved her was a liberal education.' *How ofben,' he says, 
dedicating a volume to his wife, ' how often has your tender- 
ness removed pain from my sick head, how often anguish 
from my afflicted heart ! If there are such beings as guardian 
angels, they are thus employed. I cannot believe one of 
them to be more good in inclination, or more charming in 
form than my wife.' His breast seems to warm and his 
eyes to kindle when he meets, with a good and beautiful 
woman, and it is with his heart as well as his hat that he 
salutes her. About children, and all that relates to home, 
he is not less tender, and more than once speaks in apology 
of what he calls his softness : he would have been nothing 
without that delightful weakness." 

STEELE AND ADDISON FRIENDS. 

Mr. Thackeray has cleverly portrayed the two friends in 
strong contrast : — Addison dismal in his shabby lodging in 
the Haymarket, and young Captain Steele cutting a much 
smarter figure. 

Could not some painter give an interview between the gallant captain 
of Lucas's, with his hat cocked, and his lace, and his face too, a trifle 
tarnished with drink, and that poet, that philosopher, pale, proud, and 
poor, his friend and monitor of school-days, of all days ? How Dick 
must have bragged about his chances and his hopes, and the fine com- 
pany he kept, and the charms of the reigning toasts and popular 
actresses, and the number of bottles that he and my lord and some other 
pretty fellows had cracked overnight at the "Devil," or the ** Ghirter." 
Cannot one fancy Joseph Addison's calm smile and cold grey eyes follow- 
ing Dick for an instant, as he struts down the Mall, to dine with t)ie 
guard at St. James's, before he turns, with his sober face and thread- 
bare suit to walk back to his lodgings. 

It was to this lodging that Pope paid a visit of homage. 
He asked Walter Harte to ascend three pair of stairs, and 
enter a small top room above a small shop in the Haymarket, 
When they were within the room, Pope said to Harte^ " In 
this garret Addison wrote his Gampaigny 
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••POOB DICK." 



There are certain characters which are killed by compasnony 
their good qiialities heing hidden under the sort of sympa- 
thetic reproach conveyed hy the prefix of " poor." Addison 
says of Steele, '' I am in a thousand troubles for poor Dick, ' 
and wish that his zeal for the public may not be ruinous to 
himself; but he has sent me word that he is determined to 
go on, and that a^y advice I can give him in this particular 
will have no weight with him." " Formerly, as now," says 
Mr. Forster, '* these expressions have been pointed to a sense 
not exactly intended by them." The " poor Dick" has been 
repeatedly lavished since ; but we must take the liberty to 
add, with a feeling and for a purpose far less worthy. It is 
our belief that no man so much as Steele has suffered from 
compctssion. It was out of his own bitter experience, he 
shrewdly called it, himself, the best disguise of malice, and 
said that the most apposite course to cry a man down was to 
lament him. Yet he is, afber all, too hardy a creature to be 
so discountenanced and undone. Steele says : 

He is never mortified but when truth, honour, and reason are against 
him ; which, as soon as he perceives, he, without ceremony, or taking 
leave, runs to the side on which they appear. Hence it is, that he 
passes all his days under reproach from some persons or other ; and he 
is, at different times, called a renegade, a conl^ssor, and a martyr, by 
every party. This happens fiom his sticking to principles, and having 
no respect to persons ; and it is his inward constancy that makes him 
vary in outward appearance. It is therefore unlucky for those who 
speak of this kind of character with ridicule, that all the great who ever 
lived were such. 

Whoever reads Macaulay's estimate must agree that what- 
ever praise he gives to Steele is always in the way of con- 
descension ; and he cannot bring himself to state a virtue in 
him which he does not at the same time extenuate with its 
equal vice or drawback. 

MODES OF DYING. 

The 11th Tatler, with a truth and spirit not to be sur- 
passed, remarks that any doctrine on the subject of dying, 
other than that of living well, is the most insignificant and 
most empty of all the labours of men. A tragedian can die 
by rule, and wait till he discovers a plot, or says a fine thing 
upon his exit \ but in real life, and by noble spirits, it will l:^ 
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done decently, without the ostentation of it. Commend me, 
exclaims Steele, to that natural greatness of soul expressed 
by an innocent and consequently resolute country fellow, 
who said, in the pains of the colic, " If I once get this 
breath out of my body, you shall hang me before you pat it 
in again." Honest Ned ! And so he died. 

STEELE GIVES SAVAGE A DINNER. 

In one of the small taverns which formerly occupied the 
site of Piccadilly Terrace, occurred the following incident, or 
trick as it has been sometimes termed. It is related by Dr. 
Johnson, in his affecting Life of Kichard Savage, who was 
pitied, caressed, and relieved by Steele. Johnson proceeds : 

Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour with all the ardonr 
of benevolence which constituted his character, promoted his interest 
with the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, took 
all the opportunities of recommending him, and asserted that '*the 
inhiimanity of his mother had given him a right to find every good man 
his father."* 

.Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance only, but to bis 
confidence, of which he sometimes related an instance too extraordinary 
to be omitted, as it affords a very just idea of his patron's character. 

He [Savage] was once desired by Sir Richard [Steele], with an air of 
the utmost importance, to come very early to his house the next morning. 
Mr. Savage came as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, 
and Sir Kichard waiting for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go. Savage could not conjecture, and 
was not willing to inquire, but immediately seated himself with Sir 
Kichard. The coachman was ordered to drive, and they hurried with 
the utmost expedition to Hyde Park Comer, where they stopped at a 
petty tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Kichard then in- 
formed him that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and he had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for him. They soon sat down 
to work. Sir Kichard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that 
had been ordei'ed was put upon the table. Savage was surprised at the 
meanness of the entertainment, and, after some hesitation, ventured to 
ask for wine, which Sir Kichard, not without reluctance, ordered to be 
brought. They then finished their dinner, and proceeded in their pam- 
phlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over, and expected that Sir 
Kichard would call for the reckoning, and return home $ but his expec- 
tations deceived him, for Sir Kichard told him that he was withoat 
money, and that the pamphlet must be sold before the dinner could be paid 
for ; and Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer this new production 
for sale for two guineas, which, with some difficulty, he obtained. Sir 
Kichard then returned home, having retired that day only to avoid his 
creditors, and composed the pamphlet only to discharge his reckoning. 

♦ TJie Plain Dealer. 
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SAVAGE LOSES STEELE'S FRIENDSHIP. 

Under such a tutor as Steele, Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and Dr. Johnson says, perhaps 
many of the misfortunes which the want of those virtues 
brought upon him in the following parts of his life might he 
j]astly imputed to so unimproving an example. 

But Sir Eichard's kindness did not end in common favours. 
^He proposed to have established Savage in some settled 
scheme of life, aud torhave contracted a kind of alliance with 
him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, on whom he 
intended to bestow a thousand pounds. But though he was 
always lavish of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in 
such a manner, that he was very seldom able to keep his 
promises, or execute his own intentions ; and as he was never 
able to raise the sum which he had offered, the marriage was 
delayed. In the meantime he was officiously informed that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which he was so much 
exasperated, that he withdrew the allowance which he had 
paid him, and never afterwards admitted him to his house.'* 

Johnson considers Savage's fault to have been rather 
negligence than ingratitude. But Sir Richard must likewise 
be acquitted of severity ; for who is there that can patiently ' 
bear contempt from one whom he has relieved and supported, 
in whose establishment he has laboured, and whose interest 
lie has promoted ? 

STEELE AND HIS "XIVERIES." 

Savage related to Dr. Johnson that Sir Richard having one 
day invited to his house a great number of persons of the 
first quality, they were surprised at the number of liveries 
(servants) which surrounded the table; and after dinner, when 
wine and mirth had set them free from the observation of 
rigid ceremony, one of them inquired of Sir Richard how such 
an expensive train of domestics could be consistent with his 
fortune. Steele very frankly confessed that they were fellows 
of whom he would very willingly be rid. And being asked 
why he did not discharge them, he declared that they were 
bailifGs, who had introduced theniselves with an execution ; 
and whom, since he could not send them away, he had 
thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they stayed. His Mends were 

V 2 
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diverted with the expedient, and hy paying the deht, dis- 
charged their attendance, having ohhged Sir Bichaid to 
promise that they should never again find him *graced with a 
retinue of the same kind. 

Such is Johnson's " uncommon fact,'* as he received it 
from Savage, and which the Doctor helieved.* 

In the Examiner^ No. 11, is this curious parallel: '^I 
have heard of a certain illustrious person who having a 
garde du corps that forced their attendance upon him, put 
them into livery, and maintained them as his servants : thus 
answering that famous question, QuU cuatodiet ipsos cum* 
todea ? (Who shall guard your own guards ?) — Juvenal,^* 

Savage also told Johnson the story of the hond put in 
execution against Steele hy Addison, which Steele related with 
tears in his eyes ; hut to Benjamin Victor, Sir Richard said that 
certainly his bond on some expensive furniture had been put 
in force ; but that, from the letter he received with the 
surplus arising from the sale, he knew that Addison only in- 
tended a friendly warning against a manner of living alto- 
gether too costly ; and that, taking as he believed it to be 
meant, he met him afterwards with the usual gaiety of 
temper. 

WHO WAS «*THE PERVERSE WIDOW.- 

In Steele's No. 113 of the Spectator, which shows us Sir 
Roger de Coverley in Love, we read, " The Widow is the 
secret cause of all that inconsistency which appears in some 
parts of my friend's discourse." " The notion," says Mr. 
Wills, " that the perverse widow had a living, charming, pro- 
voking original, has been more prevalent and better sup- 
ported than that respecting any of the rest of the Coverley 
characters." Both Addison and Steele had suffered from per- 
verse widows, so that the experience of either might have 
furnished the original. While the Coverley papers were in 
progress, Addison was courting the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick ; " perhaps," says Dr. Johnson, " with behaviour 
not very unlike that of Sir Roger to his disdainful widow." 

* We are not inclined to attach much credence to any story related 
by Richard Savage ; more especially after reading Mr. Moy Thomas's 
very interesting communications to Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, 
vol. vi., upon the romantic tale of Savage's birth, in reply to the ques- 
tion, ** Was Richard Savage an impostor?" — of which, Mr. Thomaa. 
after biB laborious investigation, has not any doubt. 
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The result, though different, was not happier than Sir 
Boger's destiny. 

Probahility, however, rejects Lady Warwick as the model 
we seek. To find it we must, it is said, turn to Steele's tor- 
mentress. The information on which is grounded the helief 
that it was Steele's widow is derived from Chalmers, through 
Archdeacon Nares, to whom it was communicated hy the 
Rev. Duke Tonge, of Plympton, in Devonshire. His attention 
was first drawn to this suhject by a vague tradition in the 
family of Sir Thomas Cnwley BoeVey, that the widow of 
William Boevey, Esq., and who died Jan. 21, 1726, was the 
original whence the picture of the perverse widow in the 
Spectator was drawn. She was left a widow at the age of 
22, and by her portrait, (now at Flaxley Abbey, and drawn 
at a more advanced period of her life,) appears to have been 
a woman of handsome, dignified figure, as she is described to 
have been in the 113th No. of the Spectator, She was a 
person well known, and much distinguished in her day. Mr. 
Wills has examined the evidence to be traced in the Spectator^ 
with this result. 

The papers in the i^&^a^{>r which describe the Widow were 
written by Steele, and Mrs. Boevey was well known to him. 
He dedicates to her one of the volumes of the Ladies^ Lihra/ry, 
and her character in the dedication corresponds with the 
character of the Widow in the Spectator : indeed, it is almost 
a parody on that in the dedication. Sir Roger tells his friend 
that she is a reading lady : she reads upon the nature of 
plants, and understands everything. In No. 118, ''her 
superior rank is such," says Sir Roger, '' that 1 cannot ap- 
proach her without awe, my heart is checked by too much 
esteem." In the Dedication occurs : " Your person and fortune 
equally raise the admiration and awe of our own sex." 

She is described as having a confidant, to whom the 
Knight has a peculiar aversion : he says, " of all persons, be 
sure to set a mark on confidants." Mrs. Boevey certainly 
had a female friend of this description, named Pope; who 
lived with her more than forty years, whom she left executrix ; 
and who, it is believed in the family, did not execute her 
office in the most liberal manner. 

The communication goes on to state that Mrs. Boevey's 
residence, Flaxley Abbey, was not far from the borders of 
Worcestershire ; but that there is no tradition in the family 
of her having such a lawsuit as is described by Sir Roger. 
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Bui no trne artist copies every trait of his subject, tnd the 
Teriximilitude i^i not aiminished because the Gloucestershire 
enslaver was younger and not so litigious as the Worcestershire 

widow. 

Mrs. Boevey was buried in the family Tanlt at Flaxley, with 
an inscription on the walls of the chapel to her memory. 
There is also a monument to her memory in Westminster 
Abl>cy, erected by her executrix. Such is a precis of Mr. W. 
Will»'s careful note. 

Mr. KefBlakc, of Bristol, in an account of an ioTestiga- 
tion which ho made a few years since, g^ves some interesting 
particulars of Mrs. Boevey, taken down from the mouth of 
an aged woman who had been twenty years her waiting-maid. 
Mfh. Boevey spent an hour or two every night in her closet; 
she did the same every morning, and was a verr early riser. 
She appears to have kept a sort of debtor and creditor account 
of her charities, balanced against her expenses in dress, which 
was also very handsome. Bho went every winter to London ; 
and often lent money to poor clergymen, and other distressed 
perftOHH, which was frequently repaid to her in small sums, 
but oftener given to them altogether. She is also shown to 
have made anonymous presents of money to indigent non- 
conformist ministers. Six of the poor children of the village- 
school dined by turns regularly every Sunday at the Abl>ey, 
when Mrs. Boevey heard them say their catechism. During 
the Christmas holidays, she had the thirty children who 
wer(5 taught at her expense, to dine at the Abbey, upon 
beef and pudding. After dinner, Mrs. Boevey had them all 
into the parlour, where she was sitting dressed in white 
and silver. She showed them her clothes and her jewels, 
talked pleasantly and with great goodnature to them ; and 
having given to each of them sixpence, she dismissed them. 
When they left her, they had a harp and fiddle playing in 
the great hall, where they danced two hours, and went away 
in good time. At the last of these receptions, Mrs. Boevey 
waHy to all appearance, very well ; but she died that very day 
month. 

At Flaxlcy Abbey, where Mrs. Boevey spent her long and 
exemplary widowhood, Addison, Steele, and other great wits 
had been her frequent guests. Here also she aiibrdcd an 
asylum to the learned Dr. Hiokes, the deprived Bishop 
Frampton, and a numerous company of noniunug clergy men, 
original portraits of many of whom are still hanging on the 
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ptjiicipd siaireiie. Flaiky is in the Forest of Dean ; and it 
m mnvkMfn tint ''the Man oi Boss,** who died two yean 
bflfiure Mis. Boerejyand whoae Ufe in many respects so much 
leaemhled hcfs^ was so near a neighhoor ; Boss being within 
dboat ten miles of Fkzley. 

««THB LABIK* UBRABT.** 

Tbe finooti^eee to Tolnme three of this work represents a 
joang hdj dressed in widow's weeds, opening a book upon 
a tables open whidi also ii a skull ; her admirers, in long 
w%s and swords, are thronging round the door. This is a 
portrait of Mrs. Boevej. The Ladies* Library is belieTed 
not to have been the work of Sir Bichard Steele, though it 
bears his name : it is thought to have been compiled bj the 
granddaughter of Jeremy Taylor, who married Sir Cecil 
Wray . Steele got into a hot dispute about this work, through 
perlioiining a kmdly office for the lady. It contained long 
eztfacU from Jeremy Taylor^s works, then the copyright of 
one Meredith: he worried Steele, who firmly and finally 
lefdied in this admirable letter : 

October 26, 1714, Si, Jawus's-ttnet. 
Sib,— 

I kare » teeond letter from jou. The style of the first was rery 
hank to one vhom yoa are not ai all scgnainted! with ; but there vere 
SMgg estione in it vhich might pre exeose for being oat of humour at 
one vhom you might, perhaps^ think was the occasion of damage to 
joo. Ton mentioned aJao an orphan, which word was a defence against 
my warm reply ; but since you are p l ea s ed to go on in an intemperato 
way of talk, I shaO give myself no more trouUe to inquire about what 
yoQ oooiplain, but rest sstJiSied with doing all the good offices I can to 
the r e reread author's grandchild, now in town. Tnus, leaving yon to 
contend about your title to his writings, and wishing you success, if y oa 
have justice on vour side ; I beg you will give me no more ill-]anguag% 
and yoa will obuge^ ahr, your hmnble servant^ 

"BicoAMD Stuli.* 

BEAU FIELDIKG. 

Hie eeoentric Bean Fielding, who died in Scotland-yard, Lon- 
don, at the beginning of the last century, was thought worthy 
of record by Sir Bichard Steele, as an extraordinary instance 
of the effects ofpenonal Tanity upon a man not without wit. 
Before he left Kngland to follow the fortunes of James EL, 
^Handsome Kddmg,** as he was called, appears to have been 
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insane with vanity. On his return, he added, to the natural 
absurdities of that passion, the indecency of being old ; "but 
this only rendered him the more perverse in his folly. He 
always wore an extraordinary dress: sometimes he rode 
in an open tumbril, of less size than ordinary, the better to 
display the nobleness of his person ; and his footmen appeared 
in liveries of yellow, with black feathers in their hats, and 
black sashes. When people laughed at him, he refuted them, 
as Steele says, ** by only moving.'* Sir Bichard adds he saw 
him one day stop and call the boys about him, to whom he 
spoke as follows : 

" Good youths, — go to school, and do not lose your time 
in following my wheels : I am loth to hurt you, because I 

know not but you are all my own offspring Why, 

you young dogs, did you never see a man before P" " Never 
such a one as you, noble General,*' replied a truant from 
Westminster. " Sirrah, I believe thee : there is a crown for 
thee." Swift puts him in his list of Mean Figures, as one 
who *^ at fifty years of age, when he was wounded in a quarrel 
upon the stage, opened his breast, and showed the wound to 
the ladies, that he might move their love and pity ; but they 
all fell a-laughing." 

During the height of his magnificence, he carried his mad- 
ness so far, according to Steele, as to " call for his tea by beat 
of drum ; his valet got ready to shave him by a trumpet to 
horse ; and water was brouffnt for his teeth, when the sound 
was changed to boots and saddle." — See Tatler^ Nos. 60 
and 51. 

STEELE'S VISIT TO DON SALTERO'S AT CHELSEA. 

Near the close of the seventeenth century, (in 1695,) one 
Salter, a barber, opened at No. 18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, a 
coffee-house and museum, which continued to exist almost 
to our own time. Hans Sloane contributed largely to the 
gimcracks of the collection ; and Yice-Admiral Munden, who 
had been long on the coast of Spain, where he had acquired 
a fondness for Spanish titles, named the keeper of the house 
Don SalterOy and his house itself as Don Saltero^s. 

The place, however, would, in all probability, have attained 
little beyond its local fame, had not Sir Hichard Steele im- 
mortalized the Don and Don Saltero's in the Tatler, No. 84, 
June 28, 1709, wherein he tells us that he was convinced of 
the necessity of travelling to know the world by his journey 
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fer fresh aiTy no farther than the Tillage of Chelsea, of which 
he fancied that he conld give an immediate description, from 
the Five Fields, where the rohbers lie in wait, to the coffee- 
hoose where the UienUi sit in council. But he found, even 
in a place so near town as this, there were enormities and 
persons of eminence, whom he before knew nothing of; iUus- 
trativelj adds : — 

When I eune into the oofTee-hmue, I had not time to nlnte the com- 
pany, before my eyes was direrted by ten thousand gimcracks round 
the room, and on the ceiling. When my fint astonii^ment was orer, 
comes to me a nge of thin and meagre oounteoanoe ; which aspect made 
me donbt whether reading or fretting had made it so philosopluc ; but I 
Teiy soon perodTed him to be of that sect which the ancients call 
' gingiriste ;' in onr language tooth-drawers. I immediately had a 
r e sp e c t for the man ; for these practical philosophers go upon a vetj 
rational hypothesis, not to cure but take away, the part affected. My 
love of mankind made me very benevolent to Mr. Salter ; for saoh is 
the name of this eminent barber and antiqnaiy. 

The Don was famous for his punch, and bis skill on the 
fiddle. ^Indeed," sajs. Steele, ''I think he does play the 
' Merry Christ-Church Bells' pretty justly ; but he confessed 
to me, he did it rather to show he was orthodox than that he 
valued himself upon the music itself." The Don drew teeth 
and wrote verses ; he has described his museum in several 
stanzas — here is the happiest : — 

Monsten of all sorts here are seen ; 

Strange things in nature as they gfew so ; 
Some reudLS of the Sheba Queen, 

And fragments of the lam'd Bob Cmsoe. 

Steele plunges into a deep thought why barbers should go 
further in hitting the ridiculous than any other set of men. 
He then maintains that Don Saltero is descended in a right 
line, not from John Tradescant, as he himself asserts, but 
from the memorable companion of the Knight of Mancha : 

And I hereby certify all the worthy citiaens who travel to see his 
rarities, that his double-barrelled pistols, targets, coats-of-mail, his 
•clopeta, and sword of Toledo, were left to his ancestor by the said 
Don Quixote, and by the said ancestor to all his progeny down to Saltero. 
Though I go thus far in favour of Don Saltero's great merit, I cannot 
allow a liberty he takes of imposing several names (without my licence) 
on the collection he has made, to the abuse of the good people of Eng- 
land ; * one of which is particulariy calculated to deoeiye religious |iersons, 
to the great scandal of the well-disposed, and may introduce heterodox 



• Among the curiosities presented by Admiral Munden was a coffin, 
oontaining the body or relics of a Spanish Saint who had wrought 
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opinions. He shows you a straw hat, which I know to be made by 
Madge Peskad, within three miles of Bedford; and tells ' you *" It is 
Pontius Pilate's wife^s chambermaid's sister^s hat." To my knowledge 
of this very hat it may be added, that the covering of straw was never 
used among the Jews, since it was demanded of them to make bricks 
without it. Therefore this is really nothing but, under the specious pre* 
tence of learning and antiquities, to impose upon the world. There are 
other things which I cannot tolerate among his rarities, as, the china figure 
of the lady in the glass case ; the Italian engine for the imprisonment of 
those who go abroad with it ; both which I hereby order to be taken down, 
or else he may expect to have his letters- patent for making punch super- 
seded, be debarred wearing his muff next winter, or ever coming to London 
without his wife.* 

Among the oddities, too, was '' A wooden shoe, that was 
put under the Speaker's chair in the reign of King James II. 
[in allusion to popery, slavery, and wooden shoes] ; a Stafford- 
shire almanack in use when the Danes were in England; 
a starved cat found between the walls of Westminster Abbey, 
when repairing." A catalogue was published, of which there 
were printed more than forty editions. Smollett, the novelist, 
is among the donors. The curiosities were shown in the coffee- 
room till August, 1799, when the collection was mostly sold 
or dispersed ; a few gimcracks were left until about 1825, 
when we were informed on the premises, they were thrown 
away. The bouse is now a tavern, — ^The Don Saltero'ft 
Coffee House. — See also, Tatler, Nos. 195 and 226. 

PORTRAITS OF STEELE. 

Among the pictures at the Hall of the Stationers' Company 
is an admirable portrait of Steele ; he wears a velvet cap, and 
his collar is open ; this picture is from the collection of the 
Earl of Oxford, and ia said to have been painted by Kneller ; 
it was presented to the Company by John Nichols. 

We have also Kneller's portrait of Steele in the Kit-Kat 
Collection. 

* Babillard says, that Salter had an old grey muff; and that by wear- 
ing it up to his nose, he was distinguishable at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile. His wife was none of the best, being much addicted to 
scolding ; and Salter, who liked his glass, if he could make a slip to 
London by himself was in no haste to return. 
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3BISTH OF FOOTE. 

Saicusl Foots, ^ the English Aristophanes," was bom m 
the ancient town of Truro, in 1720, of good family. His. 
father was an active Cornish magistrate, receiver of fines for 
the Duchy, and a joint commissioner of the Prize-office. He 
sat some time in Parliament for Tiverton, in ^ the ad- 
joining county of Devon. His mother was the daughter of 
Sir Edmund Groodere, Bart., who represented the county of 
Hereford for many years ; and who, by marriage with the 
granddaughter of the Earl of Butland, had oonnected with 
his own family the not less * ancient stock of the Dinelys, 
of Charlton, in Worcestershire. 

The house in which Foote is said to have been born at 
Truro,is now the Red Lion Hotel ; but Polwhele, also a native, 
mentions another house in which the humourist first saw 
the light. He received his early education at the grammar- 
school of the town. 

FOOTERS BOYHOOD. 

Through his Worcestershire family connexion, young Sam 
was placed in the free grammar-school at Worcester, where 
had been educated another celebrated wit, Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hudihra8, Foote was a remarkably quick, ob- 
servant lad, and a favourite with his master. Dr. Miles. At 
this early period, his humour, " native and to the manner 
bom," showed itself, and led to his being much talked of. 
In the school he was foremost in barrings-out, and evinced 
that restless spirit by which he was characterized throughout 
his life. He is evea said to have experimented with an arti- 
ficial earthquake for the amusement of his schoolfellows. Still 
more striking was his natural bent for mimicry of grown-up' 
people, and making fun of them — ^particularly his superiors. 
Arthur Murphy found a tradition remidning in tho school at^ 
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Worcester that the boys ofben neglected their lessons on a 
Monday, through young Sam's laughter-moving imitations: 
he usually dined on a Sunday with some of his relatives in 
the neighbourhood ; and the boy's peculiarities rarely failed to 
afford him a fresh supply of humorous personifications for the 
amusement of the school 

POOTE AT COLLEGE. 

In his seventeenth year, Foote was elected scholar of Wor- 
cester College, in Oxford: thither he carried his love of 
ridiculing the authorities, and chose for his butt the provost 
of his college. This, of course, brought upon him penalties 
and impositions, but it did not check his humour. The provost 
was a stiff-necked pedant ; and once, when Foote bad to 
receive a reprimand, he presented himself with mock gravity, 
with a large dictionary under his arm: the Doctor began 
pompously with a startling long word, when Foote would 
open his dictionary, and pretending to have found the mean- 
ing of the word, would say : " Very well, sir ; now please to go 
on." This infraction of discipline could not be tolerated; 
and in the third year of his undergraduateship, Foote quitted 
college, not solely on account of this breach, but also for 
having driven through the streets of Oxford a coach and six 
greys, with a freight of gay company, attended by two foot- 
men, and with a ridiculous quantity of lace about his clothes. 
He was severely reprimanded for this indecorum, and he left 
the quiet rooms and gardens of Worcester college for the 
more congenial excitement of London life. 

During Foote's studentship. Murphy tells us ihsihe played 
Punch at Oxford in disguise, which might be expected from 
his success in mimicry.* In one of the vacations, he had 
paid a visit to Bath, whose gaieties and theatrical tastes 
must have consorted with Foote's humour : the first theatre 
had then been built ten years, and gaming was the rage of 
that day ; and some years elapsed before the Bath stag^ be* 
came the nursery for our metropolitan theatres. 

A FAMILY TRAGEDY. 

Upon quitting Oxford, Foote repaired to the metropolis, and 
there entered himself of the Temple ; his choice of the law 

* The mimes of ancient Rome seem to have been nothing but irregular 
harlequinades, probably the lineal ancestors of our Punch. 
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bsTing been determined by bis success in mimicking some 
instioes of qn^rmi at bis lather's dinner-table. Scarcely had 
be began residenee in Hbe Temple, when this terrible cata- 
strophe oocorred : 



A fiunfly qoaird of kmg staiidnig existed b e t w een the two brothen 
of Mn. Foot^ {Sir J<^ Din^ Goodere^ and Gapt. Samud Goodere, 
B.N.), and it had Tery recently aMmned a chaiacter of aoch bittemen, 
that the barooet, who was nnmarried and was somewhat eccentric in 
his ways, had cot off the entail of the fiunily estate in fitvoar of his 
sister^s iaroe^ to the ezdnsion of the Captain, who, nevertheless, had 
seized the occasion of an unexpected visit of his brother to Bristol, in 
the winter of 1741, somewhat ostentatiously to seek a reconciliation 
with him ; having previoosfy ananged that on the veiy night of their 
friewdly meeting a pressgang; partlv selected from his own ship^ the 
Bmbf man-of-war, and partly ftvnn the Vernon privateer, both lying at 
the time in the King^s road, shoold seize and harry Sir John into a boat 
on the river, and thence secrete him in the pnrser^s cabin of the Rubp. 
The wh(^ thing was wonderfully devised to assome the character of one 
of those ootrages Ur from uncommon in seaports in those days ; but aa 
usual, the ar&oe was overdone. The CSaptain's publicly-acted reoon> 
cflistinn directed suspicion against him ; even among the savage instru- 
ment* of this dreadful deed, some sparks of feding and conscience were 
struck out ; and one man, who saw through the crevice in the woodwwk 
of the cabin two of the worst ruffians in the ship strangle the poo"^ 
struggling victim, swore also, in confirmation of tiie evidence of others 
who had witnessed their commander's watch outside the door, at the 
supposed time of the mnider, and his subeeqaent disappearance inside, 
that in about a minute i^ter the deed was done, he saw an arm stretched 
out, and a white hand on the throat of the deceased. — Forster^s E$say$. 

The captain remained on board the ship with the dead 
body till he was apprehended. The plea of insanity failed : 
and Cs^tain Goodere, and the two accomplices, were tried, 
and hanged at Bristol. 

Murphy states that Foote's first production as an author 
was a version which he wrote of the above transaction 
— ^ a pamphlet giving an account of one of his uncles who 
was executed for murdering his other uncle." It was a 
sort of defence of the justly-hanged captain — an attempt 
to lessen the family discredit. Eoote certainly wrote the 
pamphlet for ten pounds, for an Old Bailey bookseller, on 
condition that his name as its writer should be suppressed. 
Mr. Forster has seen what purports to be a copy of the pam- 
phlet : it is the recent reprint of a sixpenny pamphlet pub- 
lished in the locality of the murder. It is stated on the 
title-page to have been written '' by the late S. Foote, esq.," 
bat the only evidence it bears of his authorship is an allusion 
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baving been determined by his buccsbb in mimicking Bvme 
jiuticea of quorum at his father's dinner-table. Scarcely had 
be b^uD residence in the Temple, when this terrible catft- 
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to the writer's relationship to the two brothers, both of 
whom, however, it does not endeavour to defend : it gives up 
the captain. It is so wretched a performance as to make it 
difRcult to believe it to have been written by Poote. 

Cooke, who wrote the Memoirs of Foote, relates that on 
the day he took the manuscript of the above pamphlet to the 
bookseller in the Old Bailey, such was his need, that he was 
obliged to wear his boots without stockings, and on receiving 
his ten pounds, he purchased a pair at a hosier's in Fleet- 
street. On coming out of the shop, he was recognised bv two 
Oxford associates, who bore him on to dinner at the Beaford : 
as the wine passed round, Ihe state of Foote*8 wardrobe 
came within view, and he was asked what the deuce had 
become of his stockings P " Why,** said Foote, quite unem- 
barrassed, " I never wear any at this time of the year, till I 
drcfls for the evening ; and you see,** pulling his purchase out 
of his pocket, and silencing the laugh of his fnends, '*! am 
•always provided with a pair for the occasion.** 

A PLEASANT INTRODUCTION. 

Out of the tragical episode just narrated sprung the follow- 
ing strange incident : 

Footc, when at the age of ono-and-twenty, was introduced 
to a club of wits, bv Mr. Cooke, who translated Hesiod. 
** This,'* said Mr. Cooke, presenting Foote, "is the nephew of 
the gentleman who was lately hung in chains for murdering 
]m bi other.** This announcement we have seen, was literally 
true ; and Mr. Cooke, who most ingeniously lived in idleness 
by his witB, thought of nothing in making the strange an- 
nouncement but Foote's luck and advantage in having come 
to a portion of the family inheritance by such windfalls as a 
Tnurder and an execution. 

FOOTE FIRST APPEARS ON THE STAGE. 

To recruit his wasted fortunes^ the tendency of Foote's 
habits and tastes pointed to the stage ; and encouraged by 
the well-known Dclavals, he became enlisted in the service of 
the public. He joined Macklin, who seceded from Drury- 
Innc, and with the best company he could get, went to the 
little "wooden theatre** in the Haymarket. Foote chose 
Othello for his opening part ; and the Haymarket bill, of the 
6th of February, 1744, announced the play — " Othello by a 
gentleman, being his first appearance on any stage,** — tho 
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character " dressed after the custom of the country." Foote 
failed in Othello ; though, Macklin said, *' not but one could 
discover the scholar about the young fellow, and that he per- 
fectly knew what the author meant." Still, he repeated it 
three times ; and next month he acted it for a benefit at 
Drury-lane. His next part was Lord Eoppington, which 
was so successful as to make safe his ground in comedy. In 
1744-5, he went over to Dublin, to play at the new Smock- 
alley theatre ; and in 1754-6. he was installed as one of the 
T^ular company at Drm*y-lane. 

FOOTirS "HAMLET." 

Foote's Othello is described as a masterpiece of burlesque ; 
but it fell short of Hamlet^ which he attempted, in the early 
part of his life, for his benefit. He went through the play 
tolerably well until he came to the last act; but in the 
scene where he quarrels with Laertes — 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 

I lov'd you ever ; — but 'tis no matter. 

Let Hercoles himself do what he may. 

The cat will mew — the dog will have his day — 

lie entered so much into the quarrel, as to throw himself out 
of the words, which he jumbled thus : " I lov'd you ever ; — 
but it's no matter. Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
the dog will mew — no, that's the cat ; the cat will bark — no, 
that's the dog ; the dog will mew — no, that's the cat ; the 
cat will — no, the dog ; the cat, the dog, — pshaw — ^pbo — it's 
something about mewing and barking ; but as I hope to be 
saved, ladies and gentlemen, I know nothing more of the 
matter." 

FOOTE AND THE DELAVALS. 

Foote is known to have spent three fortunes : the third 
fell to him from the death of a relation of his mother's, and 
on the strength of it, he set up a gay carriage, with iterum^ 
iterum, iterumque painted on the panel. Foremost among 
bis companions were the Delaval family, in connexion with 
whom he is mentioned, by Horace Walpole, 13th of March, 
1751, as " one Foote, a player." This is the first time he is 
mentioned by Walpole, who afterwards regarded him with 
oddly mingled feelings of deference and admiration, dislike 
and fear. 

FoGbc-is ssdd to have been once extricated from his difiicul- 
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insane with vanity. On His return, He added, to the natural 
absurdities of that passion, the indecency of being old ; *but 
this only rendered him the more perverse in his folly. He 
always wore an extraordinary dress: sometimes he rode 
in an open tumbril, of less size than ordinary, the better to 
display the nobleness of his person ; and his footmen appeared 
in liveries of yellow, with black feathers in their hats, and 
black sashes. When people laughed at him, he refuted them, 
as Steele says, " by only moving.*' Sir Bichard adds he saw 
him one day stop and call the boys about him, to whom he 
spoke as follows : 

" Qood youths, — go to school, and do not lose your time 
in following my wheels : I am loth to hurt you, Decause I 

know not but you ai*e all my own offspring Why, 

you young dogs, did you never see a man before P" " Never 
such a one as you, noble General," replied a truant from 
Westminster. " Sirrah, I believe thee : there is a crown for 
thee." Swift puts him in his list of Mean Figures, as one 
who ** at fifty years of age, when he was wounded in a quarrel 
upon the stage, opened his breast, and showed the wound to 
the ladies, that he might move their love and pity ; but they 
all fell a-laughing." 

During the height of his magnificence, he carried his mad- 
ness so far, according to Steele, as to " c^l for his tea by beat 
of drum ; his valet got ready to shave him by a trumpet to 
horse ; and water was brouffnt for his teeth, when the sound 
was changed to boots and saddle.** — See Tatler^ Nos. 50 
and 51. 

STEELE'S VISIT TO DON 8ALTER0»8 AT CHELSEA. 

Near the close of the seventeenth century, (in 1695,) one 
Salter, a barber, opened at No. 18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, a 
coffee-house and museum, which continued to exist almost 
to our own time. Hans Sloane contributed largely to the 
gimcracks of the collection ; and Vice- Admiral Munden, who 
had been long on the coast of Spain, where he had acquired 
a fondness for Spanish titles, named the keeper of the house 
Don SalterOf and his house itself as Don Saltero^s, 

The place, however, would, in all probability, have attained 
little beyond its local fame, had not Sir Hichard Steele im- 
mortalized the Don and Don Saltero's in the Tatler, No. 84, 
June 28, 1709, wherein he tells us that he was convinced of 
the necessity of travelling to know the world by his journey 
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for fresh air, no farther than the village of Chelsea, of which 
he fancied that he could give an immediate description, from 
the Five Fields, where the rohhers lie in wait, to the coffee- 
house where the literati sit in council. But he found/ even 
in a place so near town as this, there were enormities and 
persons of eminence, whom he before knew nothing of; illus- 
tratively adds : — 

When I came into the coffee-house, I had not time to salute the com- 
pany, before my eyes was diverted by ten thousand giracracks round 
the room, and on the ceiling. When my first astonishment was over, 
cumes to me a sage of thin and meagre countenance ; which aspect made 
me doubt whether reading or fretting had made it so philosophic ; but I 
very soon perceived him to be of that sect which the ancients call 
' gingivistse ;' in our language tooth-drawers. I immediately had a 
respect for the man ; for these practical philosophers go upon a veiy 
rational hypothesis, not to cure but take away, the part affected. My 
love of mankind made me very benevolent to Mr. Salter ; for such is 
the name of this eminent barber and antiquary. 

The Don was famous for his punch, and his skill on the 
fiddle. " Indeed," says . Steele, " I think he does play the 
* Merry Christ-Church Bells' pretty justly ; but he confessed 
to me, he did it rather to show he was orthodox than that he 
valued himself upon the music itself." The Don drew teeth 
and wrote verses ; he has described his museum in several 
stanzas — here is the happiest : — 

Monsters of all sorts here are seen ; 

Stranffe things in nature as they grew so ; 
Some reUcks of the Sheba Queen, 

And fragments of the fam'd Bob Crusoe. 

Steele plunges into a deep thought why barbers should go 
further in hitting the ridiculous than any other set of men. 
He then maintains that Don Saltero is descended in a right 
line, not from John Tradescant, as he himself asserts, but 
from the memorable companion of the Knight of Mancha : 

And I hereby certify all the worthy citizens who travel to see his 
rarities, that his double-barrelled pistols, targets, coats-of-mail, his 
eclopeta, and sword of Toledo, were left to his ancestor by the said 
Don Quixote, and by the said ancestor to all his progeny down to Saltero. 
Tliough I go thus far in favour of Don Saltero's great merit, I cannot 
allow a liberty he takes of imposing several names (without my licence) 
on the collection he has made, to the abuse of the good people of Eng- 
land ; * one of which is particularly calculated to deceive religious |)ersons, 
to the great scandal of the well-disposed, and may introduce heterodox 

* Among the curiosities presented by Admiral Munden was a coffin, 
containing the body or relics of a Spanish Saint who had wrought 
miracles. 
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opinions. He shows you a straw hat, which I know to be made by 
Madge Peskad, within three miles of Bedford; and tells 'you* ''It is 
Pontius Pilate's wife's chambermaid's sister's hat." To my knowledge 
of this very hat it may be added, that the covering of straw was never 
used among the Jews, since it was demanded of them to make bricks 
without it. Therefore this is really nothing but, under the specious pre- 
tence of learning and antiquities, to impose upon the world. There are 
other things which I cannot tolerate among his rarities, as, the china figure 
of the lady in the glass case ; the Italian engine for the imprisonment of 
those who go abroad with it ; both which I hereby order to be taken down, 
or else he may expect to have his letters- patent for making punch super- 
seded, be debarred wearing his muff next winter, or evercoming to London 
without his wife.* 

Among the oddities, too, was '' A wooden shoe, that wa& 
put under the Speaker's chair in the reign of King James II. 
[in allusion to popery, slavery, and wooden shoes] ; a Stafford- 
shire almanack in use when the Danes were in England; 
a starved cat found between the walls of Westminster Abbey, 
when repairing." A catalogue was published, of which there 
were printed more than forty editions. Smollett, the novelist, 
is among the donors. The curiosities were shown in the coffee- 
room till August, 1799, when the collection was mostly sold 
or dispersed ; a few gimcracks were left until about 1825, 
when we were informed on the premises, they were thrown 
away. The house is now a tavern, — The Don Saltero'ft 
Coffee House. — See also, TatleVy Nos. 195 and 226. 

PORTRAITS OF STEELE. 

Among the pictures at the Hall of the Stationers' Company 
is an admirable portrait of Steele ; he weai's a velvet cap, and 
his collar is open ; this picture is from the collection of the 
Earl of Oxford, and ia said to have been painted by Kneller ; 
it was presented to the Company by John Nichols. 

We have also Kneller's portrait of Steele in the Kit-Kat 
Collection. 

* Babillard says, that Salter had an old grey muff; and that by wear- 
ing it up to his nose, he was distinguishable at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile. His wife was none of the best, being much addicted to 
scolding ; and Salter, who liked his glass, if he could make a slip to 
London by himself, was in no haste to return. 
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BIBTH OF FOOTE. 

SAinnsL Foots, *' the English Aristophanes," was bom m 
the ancient town of Truro, in 1720, of good family. His. 
father was an active Cornish magistrate, receiver of fines for 
the Dachy, and a joint commissioner of the Prize-office. He 
sat some time in Parliament for Tiverton, in ^ the ad- 
joining county of Devon. His mother was the daughter of 
Sir Edmund Goodere, Bart., who represented the county of 
Hereford for many years ; and who, by marri^e with the 
granddaughter of the Earl of Butland, had oonnected with 
nis own family the not less* ancient stock of the Dinelys, 
of Charlton, in Worcestershire. 

The house in which Foote is said to have been born at 
TrurOjis now the Eed Lion Hotel ; but Polwhele, also a native, 
mentions another house in which the humourist first saw 
the light. He received his early education at the grammar- 
school of the town. 

FOOTE'S BOYHOOD. 

Through his Worcestershire family connexion, young Sam 
was placed in the free grammar-school at Worcester, where 
had been educated another celebrated wit, Samuel Butler, the 
author of Hudibras, Foote was a remarkably quick, ob- 
servant lad, and a favourite with his master, Dr. Miles. At 
this early period, his humour, '' native and to the manner 
bom," showed itself, and led to his being much talked of. 
In the school he was foremost in barrings-out, and evinced 
that restless spirit by which he was characterized throughout 
his life. He is even said to have experimented with an arti- 
ficial earthquake for the amusement of his schoolfellows. Still 
more striking was his natural bent for mimicry of grown-up* 
people, and making fun of them — particularly his superiors. 
Arthur Murphy found a tradition remaining m tho school at. 
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Worcester that the boys often neglected their lesBons on a 
Monday, through young Sam's laughter-moving imitations : 
he usuallv dined on a Sunday with some of his relatives in 
the neighbourhood ; and the boy's peculiarities rarely failed to 
afford him a fresh supply of humorous personifications for the 
amusement of the school 

POOTE AT COLLEGE. 

In his seventeenth year, Foote was elected scholar of Wor- 
cester College, in Oxford: thither he carried his love of 
ridiculing the authorities, and chose for his butt the provost 
of his college. This, of course, brought upon him penalties 
and impositions, but it did not check his humour. The provost 
was a stiff-necked pedant; and once, when Foote had to 
receive a reprimand, he presented himself with mock gravity, 
with a large dictionary under his arm: the Doctor began 
pompously with a startling long word, when Foote would 
open his aictionary, and pretending to have found the mean- 
ing of the word, would say : " Very well, sir ; now please to go 
on." This infraction of discipline could not be tolerated; 
and in the third year of his undergraduateship, Foote Quitted 
college, not solely on account of this breach, but also for 
having driven through the streets of Oxford a coach and six 
greys, with a freight of gay company, attended by two foot- 
men, and with a ridiculous quantity of lace about his clothes. 
He was severely reprimanded for this indecorum, and he left 
the quiet rooms and gardens of Worcester college for the 
more congenial excitement of London life. 

During Foote's studentship. Murphy tells us thsthe played 
Punch at Oxford in disguise, which might be expected from 
his success in mimicry.* In one of the vacations, he had 
paid a visit to Bath, whose gaieties and theatrical tastes 
must have consorted with Foote's humour : the first theatre 
had then been built ten years, and gaming was the rage of 
that day ; and some years elapsed before the Bath stag^ be- 
came the nursery for our metropolitan theatres. 

A FAMILY TRAGEDY. 

Upon quitting Oxford, Foote repaired to the metropolis, and 
there entered himself of the Temple ; his choice of the law 

* The mimes of ancient Rome seem to have been nothing but irregvltf 
harlequinades, probably the lineal ancestors of our Ptmch, 
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having been determined by bis success in mimicking some 
justices of quorum at bis father's dinner-table. Scarcely had 
be begun residence in the Temple, when this terrible cata- 
strophe occurred t 

A family quarrel of long standing existed between the two brothers 
of Mrs. Foote, (Sir John Dinely Goodere, and Capt. Samuel Goodere, 
B.N.), and it had veiy recently assumed a character of such bitterness, 
that ike baronet, who was unmarried and was somewhat eccentric in 
bis ways, had cut off the entail of the &mily estate in favour of his 
sister's issue, to the exclusion of the Captain, who, nevertheless, had 
seized the occasion of an unexpected visit of his brother to Bristol, in 
the winter of 1741, somewhat ostentatiously to seek a reconciliation 
with him ; having previously arranged that on the very night of their 
deadly meeting a pressgang, partly selected from his own ship, the 
Buhy man-of-war, and partly from we Vernon privateer, both lying at 
the time in the King's road, should seize and hurry Sir John into a boat 
on the river, and thence secrete him in the purser's cabin of the Ituby. 
The whole thing was wonderfully devised to assume the character of one 
of those outrages far from uncommon in seaports in those days ; but as 
usual, the artifice was overdone. The Captain's publicly-acted recon- 
ciliation directed suspicion against him ; even among the savage instru- 
ments of this dreadful deed, some sparks of feeling and conscience were 
struck out ; and one man, who saw through the crevice in the woodwork 
of the cabin two of the worst ruffians in the ship strangle the pooY- 
struggling victim, swore also, in confirmation of the evidence of others 
who had witnessed their commander's watch outside the door, at the 
supposed time of the murder, and his subsequent disappearance inside, 
that in about a minute after the deed was done, he saw an arm stretched 
out, and a white hand on the throat of the deceased. — Forster's Essayu, 

The captain remained on board the ship with the dead 
body till he was apprehended. The plea of insanity failed : 
and Captain Goodere, and the two accomplices, were tried, 
and hanged at Bristol. 

Murphy states that Footers first production as an author 
was a version which he wrote of the above transaction 
— '' a pamphlet giving an account of one of his uncles who 
was executed for murdering his other uncle." It was a 
sort of defence of the justly-hanged captain — an attempt 
to lessen the family discredit. Foote certainly wrote the 
pamphlet for ten pounds, for an Old Bailey bookseller, on 
condition that his name as its writer should be suppressed. 
Mr. Forster has seen what purports to be a copy of the pam- 
phlet : it is the recent reprint of a sixpenny pamphlet pub- 
lished in the locality of the murder. It is stated on the 
title-page to have been written "by the late S. Foote, esq.,*' 
but the only evidence it bears of his authorship is an allusion 
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to the writer's relationship to the two brothers, both of 
whom, however, it does not endeavour to defend : it gives up 
the captain. It is so wretched a performance as to make it 
difficult to believe it to have been written by Foote. 

Cooke, who wrote the Memoirs of Foote, relates that on 
the day he took the manuscript of the above pamphlet to the 
bookseller in the Old Bailey, such was his need, that he was 
'Obliged to wear his boots without stockings, and on receiving 
his ten pounds, he purchased a pair at a hosier's in Fleet- 
street. On coming out of the shop, he was recognised by two 
Oxford associates, who bore him off to dinner at the Beaford: 
as the wine passed round, Ihe state of Foote's wardrobe 
came within view, and he was asked what the deuce had 
become of his stockings ? " Why," said Foote, quite unem- 
barrassed, " I never wear any at this time of the year, till I 
dress for the evening ; and you see," pulling his purchase out 
of his pocket, and silencing the laugh of his friends, " I am 
•always provided with a pair for the occasion." 

A PLEASANT INTRODUCTION. 

Out of the tragical episode just narrated sprung the folio vt- 
ing strange incident : 

Foote, when at the age of one-and-twenty, was introduced 
to a club of wits, by Mr. Cooke, who translated Hesiod. 
** This," said Mr. Cooke, presenting Foote, "is the nephew of 
the gentleman who was lately hung in chains for murdering 
his bi other." This announcement we have seen, was literally 
true ; and Mr. Cooke, who most ingeniously lived in idleness 
by his wits, thought of nothing in making the strange an- 
nouncement but Foote's luck and advantage in having come 
to a portion of the family inheritance by such windftdls as a 
murder and an execution. 

FOOTE FIRST APPEARS ON THE STAGE. 

To recruit his wasted fortunes^ the tendency of Foote's 
habits and tastes pointed to the stage ; and encouraged by 
the well-known Delavals, he became enlisted in the service of 
the public. He joined Macklin^ who seceded from Drury- 
lane, and with the best company he could get, went to the 
little " wooden theatre" in the Haymarket. Foote chose 
Othello for his opening part ; and the Haymarket bill, of the 
6th of February, 174.4, announced the play — " Othello by a 
gentleman, being his first appearance on any stage," — the 
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character " dressed afler the custom of the country.'* Foote 
failed in Othello ; though, Macklin said, ^* not hut one could 
discover the scholar ahout the young feUow, and that he per- 
fectly knew what the author meant." Still, he repeated it 
three times ; and next month he acted it for a henefit at 
Drury-lane. His next part was Lord Foppington, which 
was so successful as to make safe his ground in comedy. In 
1744-5, he went over to Duhlin, to play at the new Smock- 
alley theatre ; and in 1754-6, he was installed as one of the 
regular company at Drury-lane. 

FOOTFS "HAMLET." 

Foote's Othello is descrihed as a masterpiece of hurlesque ; 
"but it fell short of Hamlet, which he attempted, in the early 
part of his life, for his benefit. He went through the play 
tolerably well until he came to the last act; but in the 
scene where he quarrels with Laertes — 

What is the reason that joa use me thus ? 

I lov'd you ever ; — but 'tis no matter. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may. 

The oat will mew — the dog will have his day — 

he entered so much into the quarrel, as to throw himself out 
of the words, which he jumbled thus : " I lov'd you ever ; — 
but it*s no matter. Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
the dog will mew — no, that's the cat ; the cat will bark — no, 
that's the dog ; the dog will mew — no, that's the cat ; the 
cat will — no, the dog ; the cat, the dog, — pshaw — ^pho — it's 
something about mewing and barking ; but as I hope to be 
saved, ladies and gentlemen, I know nothing more of the 
matter." 

FOOTE AND THE DELAVALS. 

Foote is known to have spent three fortunes : the third 
fell to him from the death of a relation of his mother's, and 
on the strength of it, he set up a gay carriage, with iterum, 
iierum, iterumque painted on the panel. Foremost among 
liis companions were the Delaval family, in connexion with 
whom he is mentioned, by Horace Walpole, 13th of March, 
1751, as " one Foote, a player." This is the first time he is 
mentioned by Walpole, who afterwards regarded him with 
oddly mingled feelings of deference and admiration, dislike 
and fear. 

Focieis said to have been once extricated from his difficul- 
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ties bj a very dishonourable piece of service to the head of tV 
Delavals, Sir Frauois, who, being himself of rained fortune, 
looked forward to marriage with a rich lady, as the means of 
repairing it. Foote, discovering a wealthy dame, who was 
prepoBsesfled with fortune-tellers, fi;ot a friend to personate a 
ootijuror, and recommended Sir Francis as a husband. The 
scheme succeeded, and Foote was rewarded by Sir Francis with 
an annuity. The story is told witb a scandalous addition, by 
Walpole; Mr. Forster, we percei«e, considers the charge to 
be altogether unfounded. 

However, the association with Delaval was not altogether 
a course of dissipation : it had more intellectual aims ; for 
Foote, in dedicating his comedy of Taste to his friend Sir 
Fraiicis, reminds him how often their conversations had turned 
to the distinctions between comedy and farce ; '' for in what- 
ever dissipation the world may suppose our days to have 
been consumed, many, many hours have been consecrated to 
other subjects than generally employ the Riddy and gay." 

When Foote heard of Sir Francis Blake DelavaTs death, 
the shock of losing so intimate a friend had such an effect on 
his spirits that he burst into tears, retired to his room, and 
saw no company for two days ; the third day. Jewel, his 
treasurer, calling in upbn him, he asked him, with swollen 
eyes, what time the burial would be V " Not till next week, 
sir," replied the other, ** as I hear the surgeons are first to 
dissect his head.*' This last word recovered Foote's fancy, 
and, repeating it with some surprise, he asked, ** And what 
will they get there P I am sure," said he, ** I have known 
poor Frank these five-and-twenty years, and I never could 
find anything in it." 

FOOTE'8 PERSONAL SUCCESS. 

George Colman the younger has well observed that " the 
paradoxical celebrity which Foote maintained on the stage 
was very singular: his satirical sketches were scarcely 
dramas, and he could not be called a good legitimate per- 
former, Tet there is no Shakspeare or lioscius upon record 
who, like Foote, supported a theatre for a series of years, by 
his own acting, in his own writings, and, for ten years of the 
time, upon a wooden leg!" 

Here are ntrong evidences of his success, by three of hi« 
ooutemporaries : 
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''Mr. Foote was a man of wonderful abilities/* said 
Oarrick, '* and the most entertaining companion I have ever 
known." " There is hardly a public man in England," said 
Davies, '' who has not entered Mr. Foote's theatre with an 
aching heart, under the apprehension of seeing himself laughed 
at." " Sure if ever one person," said Tate Wilkinson, " pos- 
sessed the talents of pleasing more than another, Mr. Foote 
was the man." 

The secret of this success was in Foote playing characters 

closely resembling himself, and bringing out the personal wit 

and humorous peculiarity of the man. What he thus played, 

he was, or had been. Mr. Forster, in a vein of sound 

criticism, observes : 

He was the graceless son, the adventurer with the handsome leg ; he 
was the flimsy fop and dandy, who made a god of his tailor and scorned 
essential for non-essential things ; he was the very embodiment of the 
heedless, light-hearted coxcomb, the type of youthful spirits and reck- 
lessness let loose upon the world. But what a man is, he does not 
always look ; and (in the plays in which he first appeared) it was 
Foote's disadvantage that his appearance told against him. In person, 
he was short, with a tendency to stoutness ; his face, even in youth, 
was round, fleshy, and flat, and his nose had breadth, without strength 
or delicacy : though he had a pleasing expression of mouth, more refined 
than in a man of his temperament might perhaps have been looked for ; 
and he had an eye, in whose sparkling depths lay a spring of humour 
unfailing and perpetual, which would have raised from insignificance 
or repulsiveness features fifty times as coarse and inelegant. — BiO" 
graphical Estaya, pp. 320-21. 

We agree with the writer, that whoever looks upon the 
portrait of Foote, painted by Sir Joshua Keynolds, (now 
in the collection of the Garrick Club,) must allow that 

though years of indulgence have done their work, and you look on the 
hardened clumsy features, the settled look, the painful stoop and in- 
firmity of his later life, you see through them still what as a young man 
Foote must have been— a shrewd, keen, observant, mirthful, thoroughly 
intellectual man, but not exactly a Sir Harry WUdair, Dick Am let, or 
mv Lord Foppington. And so the matter seems to have struck him- 
self, notwithstanding the amount of favour he received in such parts ; 
for the expression is attributed to him, ** If they won^t have ine in 
tragedy, and I am not fit for comedy, what the deuce am I fit forf 

FOOTE'S NEW ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The question which Foote put as above, he best answered 
himself after he had appeared in the Duke of Buckingham's 
JBehearsal, and given to delighted audiences his version of tho 
celebrated Bayes. Upon this success, there is every reabon 
to belitfvei Foote shaped his future career. 

O 
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The Behearsal (now much oftener quoted than read 
throupfh) had already been altered in representation by 
Oarrick introducing imitations into Bayes, intended for 
Dryden, but whom Garrick represented as a conceited garret 
poet going about reciting his own verses. The innovation 
was condemned by Gibber and Lord Chesterfield; but 
Garrick's audiences relished the change, more especially his 
imitations of popular actors of the day. Foote took up 
Garrick*8 notion, and worked it out in his own way — bitter 
sarcasms on the absurdities, and nine-day wonders, and graver 
matters, as debates in parliament and defeats of the rebels, 
seasoned with many a sly shaft at great actors on and off the 
stage — playwrights and players, politicians and persons of 
high fashion and low repute. That Foote did not injure the 
original stock upon which he engrafted these novelties is 
attested by Davies, who says that what Samuel improvised 
and added to Bayes was as good as the original, but with 
greater novelty of allusion. In short, Foote equipped himself 
with wit and character from his own brain as the Bayes of his 
day ; and in the General Advertiser of the 22nd of April, 1747, 
appeared the following announcement of his new venture : 

At the Tlieatre in the Hay market this day will be performed a Con- 
cert of MuhIc, with which will be given gratia a new entertainment called 
The Diversions of the Morning^ to which will be added a farce taken 
from tho Old Bachelor called the Credulous Husband, Fondlewife by 
Mr. Foote ; with an Epilogue to be spoken by the B — d — d Coffee 
House. To begin at 7. 

Groat was Foote's success : the little theatre was crowded. 
Tho Town had been variously entertained from nearly a cen- 
tury earlier with satirical sketches ; but no English performer 
had hitherto dared to portray living persons upon the stage, 
with their vices and weaknesbos, their very voice and dress, 
and counterfeit presentment. We have had state pageants in 
theatres dressed in our time to the very fashion and shade 
of the robes of royalty — the Coronation of George IV. — for 
example ; but we have had no instance of representations got 
up to be laughed at, such as the Diversions of Foote. In the 
epilogue, the notabilities of the Bedford CofiPee House were 
brought upon the stage in ludicrous dispute : old Dr. Bar- 
rowby was lightly handled, but a quack oculist of ill repute 
was not let off so lightly. 

Foote was not to be left to profit exclusively by his success. 
The actors had a twofold motive for opposing him : he satirized 
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imperfectioiiB, and kept persons away from their theatre 
bj his own attractiyeness : he had used spoken dialogoe from 
Ccmgreve's Old Bachelor, and therefore placed himself within 
tiie provisions of the licensing act. On the second night, 
constables from Bow-street w^re stationed at the doors of the 
Hajmarket Theatre ; and they drove back the public as fast 
as they approached. 

He who took off everybody was not likely to be spared 
himsdf : accordingly, the squibs against Foote were very 
biting, as may be judged from this specimen : 

Thaa miraie of dbber^-of Garrick thoa ape ! 
Thoa Fop in Othello ! thoa Cypher in shape ! Ac. 
Thoa mammer in action ! thoa coffee- house jester I 
Thoa minotf mmi sense ! mock hero in gesture ! 
Can the squeak of a puppet presCTt us a Quin ? 
Or a pigmy, or dwar^ ahow a giant's design, &c. 
Can a Foot represent in the ieugth of a jard ? 
Where, then, shall soch insolence meet its reward, Ac 

Foote lost no time in producing another entertainment. 
On the morning after the constables had dispersed the crowds 
at the Haymarket doors, there appeared in the General 
Advertiser this announcement : 

On Saturday noon [April 25\ exactly at 12 o'dock, at the New 
Theatre in the Haymarket^ Mr. Foote b^^ the faronr of his friends to 
come ^nd drink a dish of ChocoUte with him ; and 'tis hoped there will 
be a great deal of Comedy and some joyous spirits ; he will endeavour to 
make the Morning as Diverting as possible, "nckets for this entertain- 
ment to be had at George's Coffee- House, Temple Bar, without which 
DO person will be admitted. N.B. Sir IHUnurjf JHddle will be there, and 
Lady Betty Fritk hai abwolutdy promised, 

Lacej, the patentee of Drury-lane, attempted to suppress 
the performance ; but in vain. Nor could the authorities resist 
Foote's ludicrous defiance : the magistrates issued their war- 
rant, and the constables threatened with their staves — but in 
Tain ; and so the JHversiong were repeated forty times. The 
scheme consisted of Foote*s training some young performers 
for the stage ; rehearsing the finest scenes with them ; and, 
as critics, wits, authors, or potiticians, improvising with them 
dialogues of allusion to the events of the day. Then he re- 
plied to the outcry against himself, and denied that what 
he did could be hurtful ; and next he imitated the defects 
of certain leading acton. It was then annoonoed, in June^ 

02 
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At the request of several pemoni who were desirous of spendinff an boar 
with Mr. Foote.but find the time inoonveDient, instead of Chocolate in the 
morning, Mr. Foote's Mends are desired to drinJc a dish of Tea with tiim 
at half an hour past 6 in the evening. 

Henceforth Footers Oiving Tea became an attraction of 
the Town. Next year he gave ati Auction of Pictures, "at 
his Auction-room, late the little theatre in tne Haymarket/* 
where it was repeated nearly fifty times. It was resumed in 
the winter, when its successful run was broken by the hoax of 
the Bottle Conjuror.* Afber the ill-feeling which this impo- 
sition produced had nearly subsided, Foote returned with his 
Tea^ and added " some entire new lots,'' including one of the 
most disreputable quacks then living. Thus combining en- 
tertainment with satire, Foote, in these pieces, lauffhed at 
many a leading personage who ministered to fashion and 
caprice in actual life, besides attacking those on the stage ; as 
well as showinc^ up what was ridiculous in whatever walk of 
society he might find it. Neither of these entertainments 
was printed entire, but some of the leading characters have 
been recorded ; and among these we find Sir Thomas de Veil, 
the Westminster justice, who had made himself a partisan 
of the actors in opposing the Diversions ; Mr. Cock, the 
fashionable auctioneer of that day, when auctions were scenes 
of low deceptions in which persons of rank did not hesitate 
to practise; and Orator Henley, "preacher at once and 
Zany of the age,** who was then giving his " skits at the 
fashions,** and " bobs at the times** ifrom his gilt tub in Clare- 
market. 

In his more regular productions, however, Foote took higher 
aim : " when,*' says Mr. Forster, " he ridiculed the cant of 
methodism, denounced the mischiefs of quackery, or exposed 
the impostures of law ; when, himself the companion of men 
of rank and large possessions, he attacked the vulgarity of 
rank and money-worship, and did not spare the knavery or 
false pretensions of either birth or wealth, — his satire, even 
when applied to persons, had the claim to become impersonal 
through time ; and to remain as a warning to vice and folly, 
long after the vicious and foolish should be forgotten.*' 

* January 16, 1748-9, when a large audience assembled to see a 
poor Scotchman get into a quart bottle : it was a ridiouloua hoax con- 
irived by the eccentric Duke of Montagu. 
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«CAT HARRia'* 



When Foote first opened the theatre in the Hajmarket, 
amongst other projects, he proposed to entertain the public 
with an imitation of cat music; and for this purpose he 
engaged a man famous for his skill in mimicking the mewing 
of cats. This person was called " Cat Harris." He not at- 
tending the rehearsal of this odd concert, Foote desired Shuter 
would endeavour to find him out, and bring him with him. 
Shuter was directed to some court in the Minories, where this 
extraordinary musician lived ; but not knowing the house, 
Shuter began a cat solo ; upon this, the other looked out of 
the window, and answered him with a cantata of the same 
sort. " Come along," said Shuter, " I want no better infor- 
mation that you are the man. Mr. Foote stays for us — we 
cannot begin the cat opera without you." 

FOOTE'S FIRST PLAY. 

Scarcely had the run of the Auction abated, when Footers 
first pubUshed piece. The Knights^ was played. One of the 
two leading characters is a coimtry politician and news-himter. 
Sir Gregory Gazette, who is hoaxed with the information 
that there are in London one hundred and fifty newspapers 
published in a week ! A more striking oddity is Sir Penurious 
Trifle, — Foote, like all spendthrifts, was ever hardest upon 
misers — who is shaved by his barber once a fortnight for the 
year's growth of his own hair and his daughter's ; his shoes 
are made with the leather of a coach of his grandfather's ; his 
male servant is footman, groom, carter, coachman, ana tailor ; 
and his maid takes in needlework from the neighbours, the 
proceeds being paid to Sir Penurious, who, to give her more 
time with his daughter, scours the rooms and makes the beds. 
He is fond of a story, which he has no sooner heard than he 
repeats. He contrives to lead up to the following story, on 
replying to a remark that he looks well, " hearty as an oak" 
— when* follows a rigmarole, which " wUl make you die with 
laughing :" he heard it in a coffee-house at Bath : it is very 
long, this being only its close — an admirable specimen of the 
sort of story-telling in which Foote excelled ; though its 
effect must be happier upon an audience than a reader : 

Lord Tom told us the stoiy ; made us die with laughing; it cost me 
^h^>eDce, though I had a faraikfast at home : so, you Knight^ when 
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NoU /Red, Monk there, you, afterwards Albemarle, in the north, brought 
him back : so you, the Cavaliers, you have heard of them 1 Uiey were 
friends to the Stuarts, what did they do, 'Gad, you Dick, but they put 
up Charles in a sign, the royal oak, you have seen such signs at country 
ale-houses : so 'Gad, you, what does a puritan do, the puritans were 
friends to Noll, but he puts up the sign of an owl in the ivy-bush, and 
underneath, he writes, *'This is not the royal oak:" you have seen 
writings under signs, you Knight ; upon this, says the royalists, 'Gad, 
this must not be : so, you, what do they do, but, 'Gad, they prosecuted 
the poor puritan ; but they made him change his sign, though : and, 
you Dick, how do you think he changed ? 'Gad, he puts up the royal 
oak, and underneath he writes, '' This is not the owl in the ivy-busL" 
It made us all die with laughing. 

Sir Penurious was played by Poote himself, who, his bio- 
grapher Cooke tells us, dressed it after a certain gentleman in 
the West of England, whose peculiarities Poote closely took 
off with indescribable humour; and he owned to having 
copied both the miser and the newsmonger from persons he 
had met with in his summer expedition. 

" TIT FOR TAT.** 

An attempt was now made to share the satiric fame with 
Poote, by Woodward, one of the Drury-lane company under 
Garrick. He announced Tit for Tat, in which he was to imitate 
Poote in Bayes and Othello ; ridicule his tragic acting; and dress 
at him in one of Ot way's characters. Poote wrote to Garrick 
about this objectionable novelty at his theatre, and threaten- 
ing a farce by way of retaliation. Woodward's piece was in- 
sufferably dull and indecent, and was soundly hissed ; but the 
best portion of the affair is the postscript to Poote's letter to 
Garrick, and the reply which it provoked. In the former, 
Poote, referring to his free admission to Drury-lane Theatre, 
wrote : " If your box-keeper for the future returns my name, 
he will cheat you of a sum not very contemptible to you, 
namely, five shillings." Garrick replied — and having disposed 
of the money-matter, made this point as to Woodward's satiric 
costume : " Should he dress at you in the play, how can you 
be alarmed at it, or take it ill ? The character, exclusive of 
some little immoralities which can never be appHed to you, is 
that of a very smart, pleasant, conceited fellow, and a good 



mimic." 



THE COMEDY OF " TASTE." 



In 1752, Garrick accepted from Poote a little comedy called 
Taatey made up of the characters in his Auction and Diver- 
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^mkrng : it was played at Drur j-lane, and Gkfrick both wrote 
«nd spoke the prologue. The proceeds were given to James 
^orsdale, a painter, who had been ill-treated by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, which, and other misfortunes, had driven him to the 
stage. His personal history was ingeniously made by Foote 
the groundwork of his comedy, with the design of satirizing 
the pretentious affectation of the day for old pictures, and an 
equally ignorant condemnation of modem art. The leading 
figure of the piece is Carmine, who becomes the protegi of a 
scheming auctioneer, who first sees him writing in bungling 
fashion Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate, on the window of a low 
house in Goodman's Fields. He was then accustomed to '' the 
daubing of diabolical angels for ale-houses, dogs with chains 
for tanners' yards, and rounds of beef and roasted pigs for 
Porridge-island.* But from that contemptible state he was 
raised by Mr. Puff, the fashionable auctioneer, to the Cat 
and Fiddle in Petticoat-lane, and to the Goose and Gridiron 
in Paul's-churchyard, the first live things he drew." He soon 
got to paint old masters^ which Puff, the auctioneer, disposed 
of at fashionable sales. He divided the profits with the 
painter, after deducting a small sum for the frame and the paint- 
ing, the bidders at the sale, and for bringing connoisseurs to 
look at the precious work ; but there was another expense, in 
which is conveyed the great satire of the piece : it is that of 
giving the pictures the appearance of age by investing them 
with dirt. The process is thus told by Foote : 

Mr, Puff, Why now, there's your Susanna ; it could not have pro- 
duced you above twenty at most, and by the addition of your lumber- 
room dirt, and the salutary application of the spaltham«po^ it became a 
Guide worth a hundred and thirty pounds. 

Mr. Carmine. Sir, if I do now and then add some tincts of anti- 
quity to my pictures, I do it in condescension to the foible of the world : 
for, sir, age, age, sir, is all my pictures want to render them as^ good 
pieces as the masters* from whom they are taken ; and let me tell you, 
sir, he that took my Susanna for a Guido, gave no mighty proof of hiB 
ignorance, Mr. Pufil 

The satire is equally fine upon fashionable portrait-painting, 
in an alderman's wife. Lady Pentweazel, the character filled 
by Worsdale in the comedy. She has " twenty as fine babes 
as* ever trod in shoe-leather ;" her maiden name was Molly 
Griskin, and all her family, on her mother's side, were famous 
for their eyes, and they were called " the gimblet-eyed family." 

* The cant name for a paved alley near the church of St. Martin's-in- 
ihe-Fields ; it was a region of cooks' shops, and was removed hi 1829. 
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Hence, in painting her, Carmine is to let her know when he 
comes to the eyes, that she may call up a look. She simpers 
about what she is and what she was, and the painter protests 
there is no more difference than Bubens has distinguished 
between Mary de' Medicis a virgin and a regent. This is the 
key to her ladyship's vanity: she is enraptured with the 
artist's discernment : " Mr. Carmine,*' says the sitter, with 
her cormorant appetite for flattery, " I vow you are a very 
judicious person ; I was always said to be like that family. 
When my piece was first done, the limner did me after Venus 
de' Medicis, which I suppose might be one of Mary's sisters ; 
but things must change : to be sitting for my picture at this 
time of day ; ha ! ha ! ha ! — but my daughter Sukey, yon 
must know, is just married to Mr. Deputy Dripping of Candle- 
wick ward, and would not be said nay ; so it is not so much 
for the beauty as the similitude. Ha ! ha !" In comes Puff, 
to admire the picture, — having first paid homage to the Lady 
herself, between whom and Puff the gale is so strong as almost 
to keep the painter out of sight. 



**THE ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS." 

Foote was a great economist in the materials for his pieces: 
even the smallest incidents of his excursions and visits were 
turned to account ; ill-natured reports of himself he seized 
upon with great humour, so as often to take the wind out of 
his enemy's sails. He met Garrick in France, and he used 
to relate with great drollery — to show the ups and downs of 
the old and new school of acting — that the very day Garrick 
was introduced to the French King, old Quin was robbed by 
a highwayman on Hampstead Heath ; Foote describing him- 
self as neither of the old nor new school, — something between 
a reprobate French courtier and a reckless English highway- 
man. 

A memorable instance of making the ill- wind blow his own 
way was this. He had passed the greater part of the summer 
in France, and " during his absence the newspapers in England 
had stated that Foote was condemned for some Crime, and . 
executed near Bordeaux ! What gave rise to such a rumour 
was never known. He arrived in London about the middle 
of August, and in his usual vein of humour turned the story 
to a joke." — (Murphy's Life of Oarrick,) This, of course, 
made Foote much talked of in town, and Garrick thus jested 
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upon the report, in a prologue spoken by Foote himself at 
Drury-lane ; Sir Peter Primrose is sitting over his tea : 

'* Paper ! boy !" " Here, Sir, I am." " What news to-day ?" "Foote, 
Sir, is advertised.'' **What! runaway?" "No, Sir, this week he acts 
at Drury-lane." ''How's that? (cried Feeblegrub.) Foote come again! 
I thought that fool had done hjia devil's dance. Was he not hang'd some 
months ago in France?" 

This prologue was encored every night — a greater success 
than the comedy itself, the JBnglishmcm in taris, enjoyed. 
It was written for Macklin and his daughter at Covent Garden, 
where it was acted with better fortune than at Drury-lane ; 
when Foote played Sir Charles Buck, the principal character, 
it was, perhaps, too near the fire of Garrick's prologue. He 
next year filled the same character at Covent Garden, in The 
.Englishman retwmed from Paris; both pieces smartly sar 
tirizing French morals and life. 

FOOTB AT HIS COFFEE-HOUSB. 

Handy to the Inner Temple, in Devereux-court, was the 
Grecian Coffee-house, named from one Constantine, a Grecian, 
who once kept the house, and was one of the earliest venders 
of coffee in the Metropolis. From the Grecian the Tailer 
dated his accounts of learning and inquiries into antiquity ; 
and here the Spectator met young fellows who moved both 
his spleen and laughter. 

George's Coffee-house, near Temple Bar, was another resort 
of Foote ; and here the tickets of admission to his Hay- 
market entertainments were to be had. 

The Grecian, " adjacent to the law," was Foote's morning 
lounge. In the evening, he was to be seen at the Bedford 
Coffee-house, under the Piazza in Covent Garden, frequented by 
Garrick, Quin, Murphy, and other celebrities, after the decline 
of Tom's and Will's. Tom's was at No. 17, Great Eussell- 
Btreet, Covent Garden ; and to its card-room club Foote was 
a subscriber, as appears by his name being entered in the sub- 
scription-books of the club, which are still extant. 

Dr. Barrowby, the well-known newsmonger of the Bed- 
ford, and theatrical critic of the day, has left this whole length 
sketch of Foote : " One evening [he says] he saw a young man 
extravagantly dressed out in a frock-suit of green and silver 
lace, bag- wig, sword, bouquet, and pointed ruffles, enter the 
room, and immediately jom the critical circle at the upper 
end. Nobody recognised him ; but such was the ease of his 
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bearing, and the point and huniour of remark with wlnoh he 
at unco took part in the conversation, that hii prevenoe neemcd 
to dinconcert no one ; and a iort of pleased buzz of ' Who is 
lie y * was still going round the room unanswered, when 
a handsome carriage stopped at the door, he rose, and 
quitted the room, and the servants* announced that his name 
was Footo, that he was a young gentleman of family and 
fortune, a student of the Inner Temple, and that the carriage 
had called for him on its way to ttie assembly of a lady of 
fanhion.*' 

It was at the Bedford that Dr. Barrowby turned the laugh 
against Foote ; when ho was ostentatiously showing his gold 
ri»penter, with the remark, " Why, my watch does not go I" 
"It soon unit go,** quietly remarked the Doctor. 

In 1742 and 1743 we find Foote dressing to such a height 
witli his bag-wio; and solitaire, sword, muif; and rings, that 
lie was fre(|uentTy taken for a foreigner. 

Footo was now (1744) among the wits and critics at the 
Bedford ; and here was to bo seen young Collins, the poet, 
wlio had come to town to seek his forttme. Like Foote, he 
was fond of fine clothes, and his cousin reproached him for 
liiH gay dressing, and walking about with a feather in his hat, 
BH very unlike a young man who had not a single guinea he 
could call his own. A letter of the time likewise tells us 
that Collins was "an acceptable companion everywhere; and 
among the gentlemen who loved him for a genitts may be 
reckoned the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, and Hill, Messrs. 
C^tiin, (jiarrick, and Footo, who frequently took his opinion 
tij)on their pieces before they were seen by the public. Me 
was partieularlv noticed by the geniuses who fVequonted the 
Bedford and Blaughtor^s Coflee-houses.** 

About the year 1754, wo find Foote again supremo in his 
critical corner at the Bedford. The regular frequenters of the 
room strove to get admitted to his party at supper ; and others 
got as near as thev could to the table, as the only humour 
flowed from Foote s tongue. The Bedford was now in hi^h 
repute : in the Connoifmmr^ No. 1, publislHul January 31, 1 754, 
we read : " This coffee-house is every night crowded with 
men of parts. Almost every one you meet if a polite scholar 
and a wit. Jokes and bon-mots are echoed from box to box ; 
evi^vy branch of literature is critically examine<l, and the merit 
of every production of the press or performance of the 
theatreSi weighed and determined/' 
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GABRIGK AND FOOTS. 



Freqaeni and sharp were the encounters between these two 
ed^Mities. Thej were the two great rivals of their day. 
Foote nsuallj attacked, and Garrick, who had many weak 
points, was incessantly the soffierer. One night Samuel came 
mto the Bedford where Garrick was seated, and there kept 
him in torture for a full hour with an account of a most 
wondorlul actor whom he had just seen. At last Foote, com- 
passionating the suffering listener, brought the attack to a 
dose by asking Garrick what he thought of Mr. Pitt's histri- 
onic talents, when Garrick, glad of the release, declared that 
if Pitt had chosen the stage, he might have become the first 
actor upon it.* 

Garrick, in early life, had been in the wine-trade, and had 
supplied the Bedford Coffee-house with wine : he was then 
described by Foote as living in Durham-yard, with three 
quarts of vin^ar in the ceUar, calling himself a wine-merchant. 
How Foote must have abused tiie Bedford wine of this 
period ! \. 

But Garrick's parsimony was the strongest temptation to 
Foote*s caustic humour. He related that Hurd was dining 
with Garrick in the centre house of the Adelphi Terrace, and 
altar dinner, the evening being very warm, they walked up 
and down in front of the house. As they passed and repassed 
the dining-room vnndows, Ghirrick was in a perfect agony ; for 
he saw that there was a thief in one of the candles which 
were burning on the table, and yet Hurd was a person of such 
consequence that he could not turn away from him to prevent 
the waste of his tallow. 

Murphy was repeating to Foote some remarks by Gkurrick 
on Lacey's love of money as a mere attempt to cover his own 
stinginess by throwing it on his fellow patentee — when it 
was asked, why on earth didn't Gburrick we the beam out of / 
his own eye before attacking the mote in other people's, y 
•* He is not sure," replied Foote, " of selling the timber." 

At the Chapter Cc^fee-hou8e,t Foote and his friends were 

* WiXkm, in a letter to the Bake of Gnfton, caUs Mr. Pitt ''the 
fint ormtor, or rmther, the first eomeditm of the age." 

t Hie CktqOer Coffee-koute, 50, Patemoeter-row, is mentioned in 
Ko. 1 of the Oomnautemr, Jan. SI, 1754, as *'the leeort of those en- 
ooanigerB of literatarb, and not the worst judges of merit, the book- 
•eUen." Chatterton dates aefenl ktten from the Chapter. Foote 
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making up a subscription for the relief of a poor player, who 
was nicknamed the Captain of the Four Winds because his 
hat was worn into four spouts. Each person of the company 
dropped his mite into the hat, as it was held out to him. 
" If Garrick hears of this," exclaimed Foote, " he will cer- 
tainly send liis hat." 

" There is a witty satincal story of Foote," says Johnson : 
'' he had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau. 
' You may be surprised,' said he, * that I allow him to be so 
near my gold ; — but you will observe be has no hands.' " 

At one of Foote's dinner-parties, when the Drury-lane 
manager arrived, "Mr. Garrick's servants" were also an- 
nounced. " Oh ! let them wait," said Foote, in an undertone 
to his own servant, adding loud enough to be generally 
heard, " but, James, be sure you lock up the pantry." 

One night, Garrick and Foote were about to leave the 
Bedford together, when the latter, in paying their bill, 
dropped a guinea ; and not finding it at once, said, " Where 
on earth can it be gone to ?" " Gone to the devil, I think," 
rejoined Garrick, who had assisted in the search. " Well 
said, David," was Foote's reply ; " let you alone for making a 
guinea go further than anybody else." 

One warm summer night, at the Haymarket, Foote had 
put up Garrick' s Lying Valet ^ when the little manager called 
in at the green-room, and with self-satisfaction said, " Well, 
Sam, so you are taking up, I see, with my farces, after all." 
" Why yes, David," was Foote's reply, '* what could I do 
better p I must have some ventilator this intolerable hot 
weather." 

FOOTE AND MACKLIN. 

Among the contemporaries of Foote, none ministered so 
abundantly to his humour as Charles Macklin, the actor and 
dramatic writer, who, at one period of his life, seems to have 
got up schemes only to be laughed at by Foote and other 



appears also to have frequented it. Of its later celebrities — from 1797 to 
1805 — some very interesting recollections were left by the late Alexander 
Stephens, among his papers, and published in the Monthly Magazine for 
1821, with additions by the editor, Sir Richard Phillips. They are 
reprinted in the Anecdote Library, 1822. The Chapter maintained its 
reputation for good punch and coffee, scarce pamphlets, and libend 
supply of town and country newspapers, until the house was altered 
into a general tavern and wine-vaults. 
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wags of the daj. In the spring of 1754, afber Macklin had 
taken leave of the stage, he opened a tavern and public 
ordinary in Govent Garden, in that portion of the Piazza 
houses which is now the Tavistock Hotel. Here to his 
three-shilling ordinary he added a shilUng lecture, or, as he 
pompously called it, '' a school of oratory and criticism ;" 
and what was still more absurd, Macklin presided at the 
dinner-table, and carved for the company; after which he 
played a sort of Oracle of Eloquence. Fielding has happily 
hit him off in the former character, in his Voyage to Lisbon : 

Unfortunately for the fishmongers of liondon, the Dory only resides 
in the Deyonshire Seas ; for could any of this company but convey one 
to the temple of Iqxary under the Piazza, where Macklin the high priest 
daily serves up his rich offerings, great would be the reward of that 
fishmonger. 

In the post-prandial lecture, Macklin undertook to make 
each of his audience an orator, by ' teaching him how to 
speak. The subjects of his lectures ranged from the wisdom 
of the Ancients to the follies of the Modems ; and fortunately 
for Foote, poor Macklin, big as he was in stature, contrived 
to occupy that ticklish space between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. He invited hints and discussion, which, by the 
way, is generally asking for approbation : Foote came, and 
fastened upon the lecturer, and by his witty questionings, 
soon contrived to become the leading attraction. Here is a 
specimen of his superior fun : 

The subject of the lecture was Duelling in Ireland, which 
he had illustrated as far as the reign of Elizabeth. Foote 
cried " Order !" he had a question to put. " Well, sir," said 
Macklin, " what have you to say upon this subject ?" " I 
think, sir," said Foote, " this matter might be settled in a 
few words. What o'clock is it, sir?" Macklin could not 
possibly see what the clock had to do with a dissertation 
upon Duelling, but gruffly reported the hour to be half-past 
nine. "Very well," said Foote, "about this time of the 
night, every gentleman in Ireland that can possibly afford it 
is in his third bottle of claret, and therefore in a fair way of 
getting drunk; and from drunkenness proceeds quarreling, 
and from quarreling duelling, and so there's an end of the 
chapter." The company were much obliged to Foote for his 
interference, the hour being considered ; though Macklin did 
not relish the abridgment. 

Memory la a favourite sabjeot with orators of Macklin'a 
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class : each has a system of his own, and Macklin asserted 
that, by his system, he could learn anything by rote at once 
hearing it. l^his was enough for Foote, who, at the close of 
the lecture, handed up the following sentences to Macklin, 
desiring that he would be good enough to read them, and 
afterwards repeat them from memory. Here is the wondrous 
nonsense : 

*' So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to 
make an apple-pie, and at the same time a great she-bear, 
coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. ' What I 
no soap P' So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the barber ; and there were present the Picninnies, and the 
Jobl lilies, and the Garyulies, and the Grand Panjandrum 
himself, with the little round button at top ; and they all fell 
to playing the game of catch as catch can, till tne gun- 
powder ran out of the heels of their boots.'' 

The laugh turned strong against old Macklin ; and the 
laugh has been echoed from the Great Piazza Room by 
thousands during the century that has elapsed since Foote s 
drollery put out Macklin's monstrous memory with these 
straws of ridicule. 

Macklin delivered his lectures on elocution elsewhere : 
thus we find him in Pewterers* Hall, in Lime-street, in the 
City, until 

No more in Pewtereri' Hall was heard 
The proper force of every word. 

Churchill, The Cfhott. 

And in the Mayor of Oarrattf one of the characters speaks 
of Peter Primmer. " Lord,'* says Sneak, " T know him, mum, 
as well as my mother : why, I used to go to hit Lectures to 
Pewterers' Hall, 'long with Deputy Firkin.'* 

MURPHY AND FOOTB. 

Arthur Murphy's acquaintance with Foote is recorded in 
many a pleasant incident of their congenial humour. They 
shone together at the Bedford, and they met in various 
excursions and parties of pleasure. Sucn contemporaries 
whetted each other. Foote figured in Murphy's early letters 
to his friends : Arthur was at Bristol, in low spirits, when 
Foote drove up to the hotel ; and, Murphy relates, " while I 
am writing this, he is grinning at me from a comer of the 
room i we have had Mr. Punch already, and his oompaoy 
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has lifled my spirits." Or, as Murphy tells as in his lAfe of 
Garritk, he and Foote were dining with Hogarth and Sir 
Francis DelaTal, at the Bose, near Drory-lane, on the first 
night of Murphy's Orphan of China: they were anxious as to 
the fate of the tragedy, in which Mrs. Tates had'heen substi- 
tuted for Mrs. Gibber in the heroine, a hazardous change ; 
when a note scribbled by Mrs. Gibber, perhaps in her dress- 
ing-room, was handed to Murphy, assuring him that she was 
praying for his success ; the note was passed to Foote, who 
read it aloud, and returned it with the telling remark that 
^ Mrs. Gibber is a Boman Gatholic, and they always pray for 
tiie dead." 

However, the two friends disagreed : Murphy unreasonably 
eomplained of Foote having turned to account a suggestion 
of his : the piece was produced, and failed, and thenceforth 
Arthur took to pilfering wittidsms from Foote's produc- 
tions, and put him bodily into a play not many months after 
his death, as follows : ^ He has wit to ridicule you, invention 
to frame a story of you, humour to help it about, and when 
he has set the town a laughing, he puts on a familiar air, and 
shakes you by the hand." This was, indeed, kickmg the dead 
hon. But Murphy meditated worse; for after his own 
death was found among his papers this sketch of Foote's 
vanities — certainly, not the worst things that were said 
against him, but very biting, and in many respects true : 
" Foote g^ves a dinner — lai^e company — characters come 
one by one— sketches them bs they come— each enters — he 
glad to see each. At dinner, his wit, affectation, pride ; his 
expense, his plate, his jokes, his stories ; — ail laugh ; — ail go 
one by one — all abused one by one ; — his toadeaters stay ; — 
he praises himself in a passion against all the world." 

FOOTFS LBCTURE ON MACKLIN. 

The success of Foote's fun upon Macklin's lectures led 
him to estabhsh a summer entertainment of his own at the 
Haymarket. He took up Macklin's notion of applying 
Greek Tragedy to modem subjects. This he did by showing 
London struck suddenly with terror by a despot appearing in 
its streets, attended by a chorus of tinkers, tailors, black- 
smiths, musicians, bakers, &e.j who should threaten to storm 
tiie Tower, subjugate theGity, and dethrone the Sovereign — all 
iar no reason on earth ; the diorua of tradeSy burlesquing tiio 
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Greek chorus, to tear their hair, and beat their breasts, and 
supplicate the denpot to spare the Oitv ; this being prolonged 
through four acts, when the hero should agree, a hvmn of 
thanksgivinff should be sung, and the curtain fall. This squib 
upon Macklin*s absurdities was so successf\U that Foote 
cleared by it 500/. in five nights, while the great Piazza 
Coffee-room in Covent Garden was shut up, and Maoklia 
in the London Gazette as bankrupt.* 

FOOTE IN HIGH COMEDY. 

Between 1754 and 1756, Foote did not confine himself to 
his own pieces, in resuming his place as an actor. He added 
to his parts, Ben the Sailor, in Congreve*s Love for Love; 
and Captain Brazen, in Farquhar*s Meoruiting Officer ; and 
Sir Paul Plyant, in Congreve*s Double Dealer^ in which latter 
character, Wilkes, who liked Footers acting, thought him 

Surticularly good. Foote was next advertised for Polonius, in 
lamletf but oefore the night he was to perform he withdrew 
hiK name. 

About this time he added to his new parts the Lady 
Pentweazel, from his own little comedy of Taatet the oddi* 
ties of which part were first portrayed by Worsdale. 

THE 09MEDY OF " THE AUTHORS - 1 

Was produced by Foote, under Oarrick's management, at 
Drury-lane, in the spring of 1767. It was written with the 
view of urging the claims of authors to better patronage thau 
they were accustomed to receive a century ago, when Q rub- 
street and the garret were bywords of their condition. 

* Maoklin, at the great age of 97, or even more, lived in the u])per part 
of the houHe No. 4, west oorner of TfkvlHtool(*row, Covent Garden— in 
whioh had lived MisB Ueay, the mistreBi of Lord {Sandwich, ihot in the 
Piazza, in 1779, by Haclcman, in a fit of jealouwy. Here the elder 
CliarleH Mathews called upon Maoldin to give liim a taste of his boyish 
quality for the stage, which the old fellow received with '' Jiow,wow, wow," 
and a vow that he had only found himself and another person to poHsess 
the qualifications requisite for an actor. The old house was taken down 
in 1801. 

t For the substance of this and several other anecdotical acoounti 
of Foote*s ooniedies, we are greatly indebted to the masterly analyses 

Siven in Mr. Fornter's Etaay ; these are admirable ipecimeDB of con- 
ensation ; but we bftve b«eD, of neoesiity, ooijftnsd to selsotion and 
abridgment. 
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Foote's author is Old Vftmp, who kept a shop at the Turn- 
stile, (then a noted thcNroughfare for booksellers' shops,) and 
who, in bad times, published in the treasonable way, yet never 
gave up but one author in his life, and he wss dying of a con- 
sumption, so he never came to a trial. Then we have Mtister 
Cape, who furnishes Vamp with titles and Latin mottoes. 
Peter Hasty, the voyage-mter, was a great loss to the 
trade ; he was hanged fcur clipping and coining, but Vamp 
made the most of his deatiic his execution created a 
noise, and sold the booksellers seven hundred of his trans- 
lations, besides his last dying speech and confession ; and 
Vamp got that. But Footers Authw is a high-minded 
gentleman, and refuses to defend corrupt practices : he draws 
a pitiable picture of the chances of learning in his market, 
where a guinea subscription at the request of a lady whose 
chambermaid is acquainted with the author, is the only 
patronage to be picked up ; and there's more money laid out 
upon Islington turnpike-road in a month than upon all the 
learned men in Great Britain in seven years. 

But the great gun of the piece is Mr. Cadwallader, played 
by Foote himsdf. He is a bundle of contrarieties — of pride 
and meanness, folly and cunning. He honours a poet, though 
Mr. Cape was the first he ever had in his house except the 
bellman for a Christmas-box. But his great aim is to know 
notable persons. He claims to take the wall of a prince of 
the blood, yet is to be seen eating fried sausages at the Mews- 
gate, [that is in the rear of the King's Mews, on the site of 
our National Gallery]. Foote dressed Mr. Cadwallader to 
perfection. The audience on the first night shouted with 
surprise at the disp^iw : could it be Foote P He had dressed 
as a big, pompous, ignorant, staring person, of equal cor- 
pulence and conceit; he talked boisterously — his mouth 
always open, as if he had let out something he had not in- 
tended to say. But the fun reached its cUmax when there 
was seen a figure looking from the boxes at what seemed a 
double of itself, and shaking with laughter at Mr. Cadwal- 
lader's introduction of his wife to a great poet, Mr. Cape ; 
and *' there, go and have a little chat with her, talk any non- 
sense to her, no matter what ; she's a great fool, and wont 
know the difference." The original of Cadwallader was a Mr. 
Ap-Bice, a rich Welshman, whom Foote had visited, and who, 
good soul, had gone to the theatre, and heartily ^ed the 
test and laugh at Foote's skill in portraying him so % arly« 
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The Author became very popular. Horace Walpole said* 
Ae 8tage had never equalled Foote's Cadwallader. Up to 
this point, Mr. Ap-Rice had enjoyed the joke of his double; 
out when Foote carried the masterly personation to Dublin, 
Ap-Kice could never show himself m park, assembly, or 
coffee-house, without being whispered and pointed at as Cad- 
wallader ! This identity off' the stage was too much for Ap- 
Bioe*s philosophy ; and when Foote resumed the performance 
at Drury-lane, the Welshman consulted Garrick whether he 
should challenge Foote, when Garrick, as Lord Holland told 
Mr. Moore, replied : " My dear sir, don't think of doing any 
such thing; why, he would shoot you through the guts before 
you had supped two oysters off your wrist." (This supping 
habit, by the way, was ludicrously given in Foote's im- 
personation.) However, Ap-Kice prevailed upon the Lord 
Chamberlain to prohibit the performance, even on the night 
of Foote's benefit ; and it was never again performed. 

This piece would be much too esoteric for representation 
in the present day : in Foote's time, and almost till our own, 
the mention of Grub-street and the garret was suggestive of 
the author : now, he is much less marked in society, but is 
more respected : the technicalities of his profession, upon 
which Foote built the humour of his comedy, have g^own too 
faint to be recognised ; and were they recognised, they would 
not be relished, 

FOOTE A FORTUNE-TELLER. 

When Foote was in Dublin, in 1768, he hit upon a scheme 
of money-making, which he is supposed to have taken from 
Sir Francis Delaval, who, many years before, had done the 
same thing in London, when hiding from his creditors. 
Nevertheless, Foote may have suggested the thing to 
Delaval ; certainly, the humourist was of far more fertile 
invention than the dissipated baronet. 

It appears that Foote took a private lodging in a remote 
part of the city of Dublin, and there set up the lucrative 
business of fortune-telling. He had his room hung with 
black, and a dark lantern ; he then sent out persons who 
knew the people of fashion in Dublin, with handbills, an- 
nouncing that there was a man to be met with in such a 
place, who wrote down people's fortunes, without asking 
them any questions. As his room was quite dajrk (the light 
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from his lantern excepted) he was in less danger of heing 
discovered ; so that he carried on the deception with great 
success for many days, clearing, it is said, 30^. a-day, at 
2s. 6d. a-head. This adventure is related in a letter from 
Duhlin, printed in the Gentleman^ a Magazine for 1758. 

TATE WILKINSON AND FOOTK 

A few of the playgoers of the present century may remem- 
ber the elder Charles Mathews's imitation of Tate Wilkinson, 
the York manager, " the Wandering Patentee,*' who first ap- 
peared publicly at Dublin with Foote. Tate was turned out 
early upon the world, and when a lad was taken by Shuter 
to Garrick, when he imitated Foote so cleverly that he was 
engaged for small business at Drury-laue ; but not long after 
he imitated Garrick to Foote, who thereupon engaged him to 
accompany him to Dublin. Wilkinson, in his Memoirs^ 
written many years after, has well pictured this Dublin 
journey : therein he tells us how he waited on Mr. Foote 
at the Bedford ; how they set off in a postchaise with Mr. 
Foote's servant on horseback; and how that night they 
reached Foote's little cottage at Elstree in Hertfordshire; 
and thence travelled post to Holyhead, where they embarked ; 
and in the great storm which followed young Tate was very 
ill, while Foote was well, and walking most of the night from 
place to place. At Dublin, Foote played his Tea, with Wil- 
kinson for his pupil, when the latter threw in a very striking 
imitation of Foote, which the audience insisted on being re- 
peated ; but it was merely an imitation of Foote's sharply- 
pitched voice, the quick look, ready laugh, and twitching chin ; 
it had none of the higher qualities of Foote's humour, though 
Churchill thus struck at him through his shadow : 

" Strange to relate, but wonderfiilly true. 
That eyen shadows have their shadows too t 
With not a single comic power endued, 
This man a mere mere mimic's mimic stood." 

Wilkinson now saw how Foote was recognised by great 
people wherever he went ; how he was received at the Castle, 
by the Duke of Bedford, then Lord-Lieutenant ; and his old 
friend, the jovial Mr. Rigby, whom Wilkes, in the North 
£riton. No. 31, calls an excellent bon-vivant, amiable and 
engaging, who has all the g^bes and gambols, and flashes of 
merriment which set the table in a roar — ^but the day after, 
a cruel headache o^ least frequently suoceeds. 

p 2 
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FOOTB AND WHITFIELD. 

Footers comedy of The Minor was produced in Dublin, but 
failed : this so annoyed the author that he resolved to repro- 
duce it in London, and so strike Methodism in its stronghold. 
Whitfield now drew audiences greater than any that either 
Footo or Garrick brought together. He had preached to 
12,000 people on Hampton Common, assembled to see a man 
hung in chains. At the great fair in Moorfielda he had 
harangued 80,000 souls ; and he and cartloads of his followers 
paid visits to country fairs, and scared the country people 
from their amusements by his awful denunciations. The 
passport to salvation he assured his hearers was only to be 
nad at his Tabernacle, (^* the Soul's Trap,") in Tottenham- 
court-road; where his freauent hearers were Foote and Gar- 
rick, who brought away the very characteristic remark, that 
the preacher's oratory was never at its full height till he had 
repeated a discourse forty times. Foote now opened upon 
Whitfield the powerful battery of his satire upon those in- 
famous characters whom the preacher had rejoiced in sending 
in ecstacies to heaven. Mr. bquintum in the comedy had his 
congregation, and Mrs. Cole, still of the Piazza in Covent 
Garden, was the abominable hypocrite who became an edified 
member. 

Footo not only played Mrs. Cole and Mr. Smirk, but spoke 
an Epilogue dressed as Whitfield, whom he imitated to the 
life. This was an audacious thing to do, and on the first 
night it provoked violent opposition ; but this was quelled, 
and the piece was played continuously forty nights at the 
Haymarket. It was then taken to Drury-lane ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury interfered to intercept it by authoriluf ; 
but all the Lord Chamberlain did was to propose that vbe 
Archbinhop should correct and alter some passages, which be 
declined to do ; and when asked why he had not acted upon 
the Chamberlain's suggestion, his Grace replied with some 
point, he had no wish to see an edition of the Minor annoimced 
by the author as '* corrected and prepared for the press by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury." Foote not only de- 
fended himself upon the stage, but in print ; and his Letter 
to the Reverend Author of Memarke^ Oritical and Christian, 
on the Minor, has the best side of the controversy, and is re- 
markable for its wit, scholarship, and good sense. It had 
abundance of incident ^ for Holcroft burrowed from it the 
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plot of h\n Deierted Daughter ; and Sheridan's Little Moses 
and his friend Premium in the School for Scandal are tran- 
scripts from Transfer and Loader in Footers comedy; one 
of the hits was the unctuous humour with which the author 
as Smirk tripped 06 to*' words pleasant but wrong.*' 

THE OOMBbr OF "THE LIAR." 

Next year, 1761, Foote joined Murphy for the summer- 
season at Drury-lane, when was produced the little comedy of 
the Liarf in which there is a sketch of a Monthly Beviewer 
and the method of reviewing books a century since ; he had 
qualified himself for the office by his previous service as an 
usher in a Yorkshire school. ** So early/' says Mr. Forster, 
** had the foul Dotheboys system planted itself, which, in its 
full growth and most abominable luxuriance, the genius of 
Dickens, among other delights and services bestowed upon 
this generation, uprooted and swept away." 

The Liar kept possession of the stage until our time : the 
rancipal character, Young Wilding, was a favourite part with 
Elliston, who played it with much gusto. 



FAULKNER DEFEATS FOOTE. 

In 1762, Foote introduced into his Oratori a publisher and 
printer, and an Alderman of Dublin, who, though with but 
one leg, was a pompous person everywhere, and had a Journal 
of his own. Foote had laughed, at Faulkner's foibles in 
Dublin ; and he had recently, shown them in such exuberance 
in London, that Samuel could no longer resist the temptation 
to putting him in a farce. Accordingly, he bodily trans- 
ferred to the Haymarket, wooden leg and all, Alderman George 
Faulkner, by the title of Mr. Peter Paragraph. This cari- 
cature of a caricature drew crowds to laugh at him. Among 
the jests introduced, Mr. Paragraph was to marry Vamp's 
daughter, with a fortune of copyrights and quack medicines. 
^' Tnev were to go halves in tne Cock-lane ghost. But here 
the hitch occurred. While Mr. Paragraph, and two authors 
whom he had hired to ask questions of the ghost at nine 
•hillings a night, were taking notes of the rappings and 
scratchings, at the house of Mr. Parsons himself, positively 
that old rascal Yanap had privately printed off a thousand 
•ighteenpenny sentojiiDgs, entirely unauthorized revelations 
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of the spirit, purchased of two Methodist preaohen at the 
public-house over the way !** 

]3usideB this ridicule of the Cock-lane ghost, the piece was 
meant to laugh at the prevailing passion for oratory ; at old 
Slieridan^s lectures, then professing to teach it to the million ; 
and at the llobin Hood Society, in which the million, presided 
over bv a baker, practised it for themselves. Footo himself 
took the chair at the debates so introduced upon -the stage, 
and uproarious was the laughter at his references to his honou^ 
able friend in the flannel night-cap, to the honourable gentle- 
man in the straps, and to the worthy member with the 
pewter pot at his mouth. And often would he recur to the 
skeleton of an actor in the fat man's coat, the arms enormously 
wide, and the cuff's covering his hands — as *'the much respected 
gentleman in the sleeves. 

Dut Faulkner was wofully annoyed at Foote*8 personation 
of him ; and Lord Chesterfield, a correspondent of the 
Alderman V, hastened to tell him how he was being '* taken 
off'* by Foote in his new farce, and hadn't he better bring an 
action against him P His Lordship, with the humour he 
always pansed off upon Faulkner for gravity, advised him to 
bring an action against Foote, which he did, and got a verdict, 
though but nominal damages. But he got himsi'lf compared 
to the Oreck philoBophor whom the Greek wit ridiculed, which 
waH a feather in his cap ; and he made money by printing 
and selling large numbers of the libel, and speeches ; and 
Lord Chesterfield hoaxingly congratulated him on his victory. 

••THE MAYOR OF GARRETT." 

Foote was emboldened, not subdued by Faulkner ; within 
two months he put jury, counsel, judge, and all into a comic 
scone, which he played at the Haymarket. He also put the 
Duke of Newcastle by the side of Justice Lamb, fish-salci»- 
man, and ex-militia mtyor of Acton, in Matthew Mug and 
Major Sturgeon of the Mayor qf Oarrett^ produced in 17G8. 

Our wit and comedian, with his* usual tact in hitting the 
follies of the day, seized upon "the Mayor of Garrett," a 
burlesque ])er»onage, whose election to represent the hamlot 
of Garrett, between Wandsworth and Tooting, is by some 
said to have originated just ])revioUMly to the appearance of 
Foote' s comedy. At this time, a sort of club was formed at 
Garrett, to prevent eneroaohments upon the oommon rights. 
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Hie nemben made op a pane, and employed an attorn^ m 
tiie oeighbotirhood to htmg actions egainst the enoroacnen 
IB tbe name of the Prendent, or as they called him, the Moj/ifr 
M tiie dub and of Ganett. They gained their soit, with 
eoiU ; and tbia event happening at the time of a general 
deefcion, the ceremony npon every new parliament, of choosing 
a sew Mayor was kept np, to the great emolument of the 
publicans of Wandswcnth and adjacent places, who contributed 
to the inddental expenses. The candidates were generally 
eeeeatric persons, droHied in gaudy clothes, and provided with 
gay equipages ; when returned, they were mock knights, as 
well 93 mock mayors. The most celebrated were Sir Jeffirey 
Dunstan, a hawker of old wigs ; and Sir Harry Dimsdale, a 
muffin-mer ; of both of whom there are engraved portra^ 
Tbe last Garrett election was in 1796. 

Foote, Garrick, and Wilkes are said to have written soma 
of the candidates* addresses. 

Dr. Ducarel received from Mr. W. Massey, of Wandsworth, 
June 25, 1754, an account of the origin of the custom, dif- 
fering, as follows, from that just narrated : 

''I hare been mformed thai sboat sixty or sereDty yean ago, toms 
watenDen, belongiog to tiiia town, went to the Leather Bottle, a poblio' 
honae at Garrett^ to apeod a merry daj, wfaich, being the time of % 
geoead electkm for memben of ParlbuDenty in the mi^ of their frotie 
they took it into their heada to choae one of their compaoUma a re- 
pr«aeDtatiire for thai place ; and, hairing gone through the uaaai ceremony 
of an election as well as the occasion would permit, he was dedaxed 
doly decied. Whether the whimtical custom of swearing the dectoHi 
■pon a brickbai was then fifsi established, inr that it was a waggish 
miterttum^hi, I cannot determine, but it has been regarded mm the dns 
qoaiification of the dectoti for many elections last pa«L" 

This account, it will be seen, traces the custom to about 
1690, or 73 years before the date of Foote's comedy. 

In breadth of humour this is one of the best entertain* 
ments ever produced upon our stage.* Who can think of 
tbe heroic Major without the peab of laoghter ringing in his 
marches from Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing to 



• William Whitehead, on reading the Mfaifor cf Oa/rrett, oonld sea 
nothing in 'X but *'a simple mlgar thing;*' Whitehead had long beea 
ope of Foote's butts for laoghter, and he did not sp^^ak what he felt, lor 
when Mr. Fonrterwas writing his admirable Essay on Foote, Mr. Peter 
Cimningfaam showed him a MS. letter to L(ird Nuneham, 2od August^ 
1763, in which Whitehead admits to bis noble friends at Kuoefaam, thai 
the boose (the theatre) was foU, thai there was % great deal of ka^uog^ 
and thai be huigfaed kNMilj with the rest. 
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Acton, and from Acton to Uxbridge ; or the campaignt in 
Bunhill-fieldg and the field of Hounslow P Foote played M^|or 
Sturgeon gloriously ; and Zoffany painted him in the characuar. 
Then, what a bevy of drolleries are the parts of poor hen- 
pecked Jerry Sneak, played by Weston ; Mrs. Sn^Jc TMrs. 
Olive) intriguing with the Major ; that prince of bamDogs, 
Matthew Mug, also played by Foote ; and Peter Primer^ the 
schoolmaster, and his great admirer. Heel-tap. 

The Men/or of Garrett has scarcely left our stage : Fawcett 
and Dowton played Major Sturgeon in our time ; and John 
Reeve, at Covent Garden Theatre. Russell Qong a Brighton 
manager) was identified with Jerry Sneak; and Mrs. Gibbs 
an inimitable Mrs. Sneak. 

*'THE PATRON.** 

This comedy was another satire upon authors and pub- 
lishers, and their supporters. Foote delighted to introduce 
into his pieces sketches of the underling bards and broken 
booksellers of his own time. Thus, in the Patron, produced 
in 1764, we find spawned from the patronage of Sir Thomas 
Lofty a precious pair— Mr. Dactyl and Mr. Puff. Puff* was 
a fellow, according to Mr. Dactyl's account, that to him 
owed every shilling, whose shop was a shed in Moorfields, 
whose kitchen was a broken pipkin of charcoal, whose bed- 
chamber was under the counter, and whose stock in trade 
was two odd volumes of Swift, the Life of Moll Flanders 
with cuts, the Five Scenes printed and coloured by Overton, 
a few Glassies thumbed and blotted by the boys of the 
Charter -house, and the Trial of Dr. Sacheverel : until Mr. 
Dactyl set him afloat with his Elizabeth Canning and his 
quack medicines, his lotions, potions, and paste, all of which 
he invented. On the other hand, according to Mr. Puff, when 
he first knew Dactyl, that rascal was a mere garreteer in Wine- 
office-court,* furnishing paragraphs to the Farthing JPost, 
at twelve pence a dozen; from this Mr. Puff promoted 
him to be collector of casualties to the Whitehall and the 
St, James's, which he soon lost by his laziness, for he never 
brought them a robbery till the highwayman was going to be 
hanged, a birth till the christening was over, or a death till 
the hatchment was up. In spite whereof Mr. Puff had con- 
tinued to give the fellow odd jobs at translations, which got 

* Where, by the way, Qoldsmith at this moment lived.— i^onter. 
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Urn boOed beef and cmots at mornings, and cold padding and 
porter at nigfat : only, for this winter, forsooth. Dactyl had got 
m little in flesh by beuig puff to a playhouse. But tiie hungry 
days of Yaeation will soon be back, and he'll be fawning and 
cringing again, like a lean dog in a butcher^s shop, before the 
eounter of his publisher, begging a bit of translation that 
Mr. Puff wont buy ; no, not if he could have it for twopence 
mabeet. 

••THE 00MMIS8ABT.'* 

Next year but <»e, 1765, Foote produced this comedy, (in 
which he had borrowed much firom Moliere,) in order to 
show up the money-making commissaries and army oon- 
traetors of the Seven Tears' War. It was an unsparing 
exposure of wealth ill gotten and worse laid out in aping the 
fine gentleman and the airs of fiishion by those who had not 
a single qualification, save money, for the position. What a 
satire would Foote have produced upon the railway mania 
of our times, and its forced results ! 

In the (hmwustofy were two portraits, which were very 
successful : one ¥ras I>r. Ame, the celebrated musical com- 
poser, who with his finery of manners and extraordinary 
person was almost himself a caricature. The second cha- 
ract^ was a Mrs. Mechlin, whose business was matchmaking 
and dealing in foreign manufactures home-made, and thus 
cheated her customers in both directions. She was visited 
by persons of quality, lived in good credit, kept good hours, 
went to church regularly, and was, to all appearances, a very 
respectable householder of Westminster. She kept shop at 
the sign of the Star, in the parish of St. Paul's. Covent 
Garden was then a region of ^hionable shopkeepers. ^ An 
enemy says that she carries about a greater cargo of contra- 
band goods, under her petticoats, thau a Calais cutter ; that 
she trades against the virtues of her sex ; that she cants, 
ooxens, lends money, takes pawns, and makes up matches not 
very creditable." But she had her mishaps, as when she 
unmeaningly introduced her own son to the rich old dowager 
of Devonshire-square, as a young man willing to wed her 
forty thousand in the four per cents, and her two houses at 
Hackney: accidents will happen, Ac. Sometimes she is 
rivalled by women of fiishion setting up for themselves in her 
particular line; and Spitalfields artists who manufacture 
fior her smuggled silka, are treacherous and ungratefol, and 
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get the firfit of some new patterns. This, however, is but ik 
glimpse of the reality of the satire with whioh the Qm^ 
mxsnary abounds. 

Foote was now in hiffh favour : he had splendid seasons 
at the Hay market, he lived in great style ; and we have 
the testimony of the elder Colman to the ease with ^hioh 
Foote comported himself among men of rank as well as of 
superior fortune. His hospitality was princely : he had lately 
bought a service of plate for fifteen hundred pounds, and he 
iustified the outlay by saying that the money was more 
likely to continue with him iu that form than in one he 
could more conveniently melt down. Yet, amidst this high 
style of living, Foote never forgot that literature was his 
calling ; and his rich and titled guests invariably found them- 
selves seated at his table with authors and actors* 

FOOTS LOS£S A LEO. 

Among Footers high connexions was no less a personage 
than the King*s brother, of whose return from the Continent, 
Gilly Williams tells us, '*The Duke of York, on his arrival, 
went firHt to his mother, then to his Majesty, and directly from 
them to Mr. Foote.*' Together the Duke and the dramatist 
afterwards went on a visit to Lord Mezborough*s, where 
Foote, in hunting, was thrown from a spirited horse, and 
was 80 severely hurt that his lefb leg had to be amputated. 
This was a great calamity: he lay several weeks at the 
KarFs seat, Cannon-park, and his letters to Garrick tell of 
his acute suffering, as well as his gratitude to his symptv- 
thizing friends. He writes thus : 

"Nothing can be moro generoua and obliging, nor, I am aure, at the 
■ame time, would bo more beuefloial to me, tuan your offerH of aBiii«tauae 
fur my hovel in the Haymarket ; but the ataffe to me at present i« a 
very distant objuot, for, notwithatanding all the flnttery of appearanoea, 
I look u[)on my hold in life to depend uuon a very slender tenure ; and 
beMides, admitting the beat that oan nappen, ia a mutilated man, a 
miHurable inatanue of the weakuf^aa and Irailty of human nature, a 
proper objeot to exoite thoae emotiona whioh oan only be produced from 
vacant minda, diaoharged of every melancholy and penaive taint T I 
am greatlv obliged to Mr. Colman for hia friendly feelinga on my late 
mulancholy accident. I am no atranger to hia philanthropy, nor to 
how eaailv he haa adopted one of the fineat aentimenta in hia favourite 
author (Terence) — J/omo aum, tt hwmani d m« nil alienumpvio" 

Meanwhile, old Lord Chesterfield was telling Faulkner 
with satisfaction that Heaven had avenged his cause by 
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;pQni8hing his adversary in the part offending; and the 
satirist himself, when told that amputation was necessary, 
replied, ** Now I shall take off old Faulkner indeed to the 
life !" (Faulkner himself having lost a leg.) 

The Duke of York's influence with the King prevailed 
upon his majesty to grant Foote exclusively for life a royal 
patent for performances at the Haymarket ; and as soon as 
he recoven^, he almost entirely rebuilt the theatre, and 
opened it in May, 1767, with a Prelude y written with un- 
diminished wit and humour. He played several of his best 
parts during the season ; as well as in The Tailors, a tragedy 
for warm weather, which was sent to him anonymously 
through Dodsley, and writing to Tate Wilkinson about 
which, he sigus himself as truly his friend as ever, " except 
the trifle of a leg." But this was affected gaietj' : he was 
an altered man : his natural humour was fast ebbing, and off 
the stage he became very sorrowful ; though on returning to 
the audience he rallied his broad fun, and made them laugh 
once more. 

George Colman the younger has added to the expression 
of his surprise at Foote supporting his theatre for ten years 
upon a wooden leg the following humorous description of the 
false stage limb : 

** This prop to his person 1 once saw standing by his bed- 
side, ready dressed in a handsome silk stocking, with a 
polished shoe and gold buckle, awaiting the owner's getting 
up ; — it had a kind of tragi-comical appearance ; and I leave to 
inveterate wags the ingenuity of punning upon a Foote in bed, 
and a Leg out of it. The proxy for a limb thus decorated, though 
ludicrous, is too strong a reminder of amputation to be very 
laughable. His undressed supporter was the common wooden 
leg, like a mere stick, which was not a little injurious to a 
well-kept pleasure-groimd. I remember following him, afiber 
a shower of rain, upon a nicely rolled terrace, in which he 
stumped a deep round hole at every other step he took ; till 
it appeared as if the gardener had been there with his dibble 
preparing (against idl horticultural rule) to plant a long 
row of cabbages in a gravel-walk.*' 

, '« THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS." 

Next year, 1768, Foote produced this successful comedy^ 
satirizing the disputes and malpractices of the doctors. It is 
in the manner of Moliere ; and Dr. Last^s examination before 
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the College of Physicians, is an exaggerated paraphrase of 
the last scene of the Malade Imaginaire, There were con- 
temporary portraits, as usual : there was the news-hunting 
Dr. Brocklesby, who gave Burke lOOOZ. ; there was Sir 
Thomas Browne of the College of Physicians, in his identical 
wig and coat, but without the President's muff, which he 
sent Foote to complete the portrait. Next was Apozem, 
the apothecary, who was following a funeral once into St. 
George's,* when he saw standing in the porch, Kit Cabbage, 
the tailor, with a new pair of leather breeches under his arm. 
" Servant, Master Apozem," says he ; " what, you are carrying 
home your work too, I see." But we are forgetting that 
which made this piece fashionable — the hit at Mrs. Macauley, 
the historian : Horace Walpole went to see the comedy 
'' with the additional entertainment of Mrs. Macauley in the 
same company ; who goes to see herself represented, and I 
suppose figures herself very like Socrates." Zoffany painted 
Weston and Foote in Dr. Last, in this piece : the picture is 
now in the collection of Lord Carlisle. 



'*THE LAME LOVER."- "THE MAID OF BATH." 

The first comedy, produced by Foote in 1770, satirizes the 
iniquity of the law in Serjeant Circuit's initiation of Son 
Jack ; and a wonderful argument of counsel — Hobson v, 
Nobson — for cutting down a tree, value twopence. Here he 
ridiculed fine ladies running away with footmen, which Lady 
Harriot Wentworth had just done. Nor are the footmen and 
maids spared ; they get up a private play, and Sir James 
Biddulph*s men have given up riddles, and have in hand a 
genteel comedy. The Lame Lover is Sir Luke Limp, which 
Foote played with his own stump, that he would not ex- 
change for one of Bill Spindle's drum-sticks, or for both of 
Lord Lumber's legs. Sir Luke's great failing is hunting 
after dinners with great people ; and he by turns accepts and 
refuses Sir Gregory, an Alderman, and an Earl, to go with a 
Duke in his own coach, and take a dinner at Ddlly's.f 

The Maid of Bath, a comedy, produced in 1771, had, 
for its best feature, a picture of Bath, with its punch- 
drinkers, port-drinkers, and claret-clubs, and its rakes and 

* St. George's Ghurch, Hanover* square, 
t The tavern of Queen Anne's time, in Queen's Head-passage, Pater- 
noster-row. 
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.dowagers. Mr. Forater relates : ''Eichard Cumberland and 
Garrick together visited Foote on the eve of his production 
of this comedy, walked with him in his garden, heard him 
read some of its roughlj-sketched scenes, enjoyed a good 
dinner with him, to which he had pressed them to stay, and 
were treated to superlative wine. Foote lived at the time at 
Parson's Green, where Theodore Hook afberwards lived ; but 
the country-house he was most partial to, and occupied for 
the greater part of his life, was at North End." 

FOOTE AND THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

The Society had scarcely obtained its charter, when Foote 
seized upon some of the eccentricities of its earlier members. 
In the Patron he had introduced Martin Bust, pretending 
to be in love with Juliet Lofty, though she was too modem 
for him by a couple of centuries'; he likes no heads but upon 
coins, and he was seen making love to the figure without a 
nose in Somerset Gardens. He proposes to marry Juliet 
from the resemblance of the turn-up of her nose to that of 
the Princess Poppoea ; but he gives her up for the precious 
remains of the very No. 45 of the North Briton that was 
burnt at the Royal Exchange. Weston played Martin — a 
gem of comic acting. 

Next, Foote attacked the Society in his comedy of the 
Nabob, 1772, which led Horace Walpole to withdraw his 
name: he writes: **" Foote having brought the Society of 
Antiquaries on the stage for sitting in council as they had 
done on Whittington and his Cat, I was not sorry to find 
them so ridiculous, or to mark their being so, and upon that 
nonsense, and the laughter that accompanied it, I struck my 
name out of their book." The Nabob was very successful^ 
and drew not a few nabobs themselves : the story being that 
of two East Indians calling in Suffolk-street, to chastise thd 
author of the satire, and staying there to dine with him : 
** each cries that's not levelled at me !" 

FOOTE IN EDINBURGH. 

Foote took a three years' lease of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
but soon grew sick of his bargain, and sold his tenure to 
Digges and Bland. The humour of his pieces and his acting 
was, it seems, caviare to the North Britons. He vented his 
spleen, off the stage, in ridicule against the whole town. In 
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the College of Physicians, is an exaggerated paraphrase of 
the last scene of the Malade Imaginatre, There were con- 
temporary portraits, as usual : there was the news-hunting 
Dr. Brockleshy, who gave Burke lOOOZ. ; there was Sir 
Thomas Browne of the College of Physicians, in his identical 
wig and coat, but without the President's muff, which he 
sent Foote to complete the portrait. Next was Apozem, 
the apothecary, who was following a funeral once into St. 
George's,* when he saw standing in the porch, Kit Cabbage, 
the tailor, with a new pair of leather breeches under his arm. 
" Servant, Master Apozem," says he ; ** what, you are carrying 
home your work too, I see.** But we are forgetting that 
which made this piece fashionable — the hit at Mrs. Macaulev, 
the historian : Horace Walpole went to see the comedy 
'* with the additional entertainment of Mrs. Macaulev in the 
same company ; who goes to see herself represented, and I 
suppose figures herself very like Socrates.** Zoffany painted 
Weston and Foote in Dr. Last, in this piece : the picture is 
now in the collection of Lord Carlisle. 



'*THE LAME LOVER."- "THE MAID OF BATH. 
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The first comedy, produced by Foote in 1770, satirizes the 
iniquity of the law in Serjeant Circuit's initiation of Son 
Jack ; and a wonderful argument of counsel — Hobson v, 
Nobson — for cutting down a tree, value twopence. Here he 
ridiculed fine ladies running away with footmen, which Lady 
Harriot Wentworth had just done. Nor are the footmen and 
maids spared ; they get up a private play, and Sir James 
Biddulph's men have given up riddles, and have in hand a 
genteel comedy. The Lame Lover is Sir Luke Limp, which 
Foote played with his own stump, that he would not ex- 
change for one of Bill Spindle* s drum-sticks, or for both of 
Lord Lumber's legs. Sir Luke's great failing is hunting 
after dinners with great people ; and he by turns accepts and 
refuses Sir Gregory, an AJderman, and an Earl, to go with a 
Duke in his own coach, and take a dinner at Dolly*s.t 

The Maid of Bath, a comedy, produced in 1771, had, 
for its best feature, a picture of Bath, with its punch- 
drinkers, port-drinkers, and claret-clubs, and its rakes and 

* St. George's Church, Hanover- square, 
t The tavern of Queen Anne's time, in Queen's Head-paisage, Pater- 
noster-row. 
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dowagen. Mr. Forater relates : ^Richard Cumberland and 
Garrick together visited Foote on the eve of his production 
of this comedy, walked with him in his garden, heard him 
read some of its roughlj-sketched scenes, enjoyed a good 
dinner with him, to which he had pressed them to stay, and 
were treated to superlative wine. Foote lived at the time at 
Parson's Green, where Theodore Hook afterwards lived ; but 
the country-house he was most partial to, and occupied for 
the greater part of his life, was at North End." 

fOOTE AKD THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUABIES. 

The Society had scarcely obtained its charter, when Foote 
seized upon some of the eccentricities of its earlier members. 
In the Patron he had introduced Martin Bust, pretending 
to be in love with Juliet Lofty, though she was too modem 
for him by a couple of centuries'; he Ukes no heads but upon 
coins, and he was seen making love to the figure without a 
nose in Somerset Gardens. He proposes to marry Juliet 
from the resemblance of the turn-up of her nose to that of 
the Princess Poppoea ; but he gives her up for the precious 
remains of the very No. 45 of the North Briton that was 
burnt at the Eoyal Exchange. Weston played Martin — a 
gem of comic acting. 

Next, Foote attacked the Society in his comedy of the 
Nabohj 1772, which led Horace Walpole to withdraw his 
name: he writes: '** Foote having brought the Society of 
Antiquaries on the stage for sitting in council as they had 
done on Whittington and his Cat, I was not sorry to find 
them so ridiculous, or to mark their being so, and upon that 
nonsense, and the laughter that accompanied it, I struck my 
name out of their book." The Nabob was very successful, 
and drew not a few nabobs themselves : the story being that 
of two East Indians calling in Suffolk-street, to chastise thd 
author of the satire, and staying there to dine with him : 
^ each cries that's not levelled at me !" 

FOOTE IN EDINBURGH. 

Foote took a three years' lease of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
but soon grew sick of his baigain, and sold his tenure to 
Digges and Bland. The humour of his pieces and his acting 
was, it seems, caviare to the North Britons. He vented his 
spleen, off the stage, in ridicule against the whole town. In 
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giving BUTnptnous dinners to the first society in Edinburgh, 
his mode of preparing for these entertainments was a strange 
kind of satire upon Scottish economy. Jewel, his Treasurer, 
used to relate that while Foote remained there he papered up 
the curls of his wig every night before he went to bed, with 
the One Pound notes of Scotland — ^to show his contempt for 
promissory paper of so little value, which was not then in 
English circulation. When his cook attended him, next 
morning, for orders for dinner, he unrolled the curls on each 
side of his head, giving her One Pound notes to purchase 
provisions ad libitum ; and then sent her to market in a 
sedan-chair ! 

Foote was at a large dinner-party in Edinburgh, where 
Boswell also was present, and the wit made merry at John- 
son's expense, and made the company laugh. So, Boswell 
told them that he had at least lately heard a capital thing 
from Johnson. " Ah ! my old friend Sam," says Foote, ** no 
man says better things ; do let us have it." " Why, he said," 
rejoined Boswell, " when I asked him if you were not an 
infidel, that if you were, you were an infidel as a dog is an 
infidel ; that is to say, you had never thought upon the 
subject." There was a loud laugh, which Foote did not 
relish, and Boswell declares that ho never saw Foote so dis- 
concerted, grave, and angry. " What, Sir !" said he, " talk 
thus to a man of liberal education — a man who for years was 
at the University of Oxford — a man who had added sixteen 
new characters to the drama of his country 1" And he re- 
sented the gross imputation. 

C'REEFFS RECOLLECTIONS OF FOOTE. 

0*Keefe was with Foote in Dublin in 1772, "and more 
than half a century afterwards,* recalled him with his 
humorous twinkle of the eye, his smile so irresistible, with 
one corner of the mouth, and his voice rather harsh except 
when imitating of others." 0*Keefe adds that he was in- 
variably surrounded with laughers ; but one evening, when 
sitting in the green-room amid a crowded circle of the per- 
formers, in full laugh at and with him, he was suddenly dis- 
concerted by one young actor right before him maintaining a 
grave, quiet face, unmoved by the roar around him. This 

* O'Keefe published his *' BeooUeotions" in 1826 ; he died in 1888, 
in his 86th year. 
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WII8 an actor whom O'Eeefe had that very morning seen 
drilled hy Foote in rehearsal for having mispronounoed a 
word. " Ha ! ha !" cried Foote, " what's that sarcophagus ? 
The word is sarcophagus: it's derived from the Greek, you 
know ; I wonder that did not strike jou." 

Foote was generous to his actors, and much liked hj them ; 
and he was much more considerate and husiness-lUce than 
some of his hahits would lead one to suppose. An actress 
complained to him one day of the low salary she had from 
Gkurrick, at Drury-lane, on which Foote asked her why she 
had gone to him, knowing the salary she might have had at 
the Haymarket. ** Oh, I don't know how it was," she said ; 
*' he talked me over so hy telling me he would make me im- 
mortal, that I did not know how to refuse him." '* Did he 
so, indeed?" said Foote. ''Well, then I suppose I must 
outhid him that way. Come to me, then, when you are free, 
I'll give you two pounds a-week more, and charge you 
nothing for immortality !" 

During this winter, in Duhlin, Foote was taken ill, and could 
not play. " Ah, Sir," said a poor actor, " if you will not 
play, we shall have no Christmas dinner." ''Ha!" said he 
at once, " if my playing gives you a Christmas dinner, play 
I will !" and O'Keefe adds, ill as he was, he kept his word. 

A NAEROW ESCAPE- READING IN BED. 

While in Duhlin, Foote's life was endangered by an 
accident, which he thus described in a letter to Garrick, dated 
December 31, 1773, and printed for the first time by Mr. 
Forster. " Had it not been for the coolness and resolution of 
my old friend, and your great admirer. Jewel, your humble 
servant would last night have been reduced to ashes, by 
reading in bed, that cursed custom. The candle set fire to 
the curtains, and the bed was instantly set in a blaze. He 
rushed in, hauled me out of the room, tore down and trampled 
the paper and curtains, and so extinguished the flames. The 
bed was burnt, and poor Jewel's hands most miserably 
sco^hed. So you see, my dear Sir, no man can foresee the 
great ends for which he was bom. Macklin, though a block- 
head in his manhood and yoiith, turns out a wit and a 
writer on the brink of the grave ; and Foote, never very re- 
markable for his personal graces, in the decline of his life wa« 
very near becoming a toast." 
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The letter thus concludes : '' Adieu, my dear Sir. A good 
night, and God bless you. Take care of the candle. 

"Samuil Pootb.** 

••THE PUPPET-SHOW." 

This new species of entertainment, called The Handsome 
Maid; or Piety in Pattens , was performed at the Hay market 
Theatre, for the first time, on Feb. 15, 1773. The novelty 
brovight such a crowd, that the street was impassable for 
more than an hour; and the public, in their impatience, 
broke open the doors of the theatre, gpreat numbers getting 
into the house without paying for admission. Hats, swords, 
cloaks, and shoes were lost, many ladies fainted, and a girl 
had her arm broken in an endeavour to get into the pit. 
Afber all, the expectations of the audience were not realized 
by the performance ; a tremendous uproar ensued, which, 
however, was quelled, and the exhibition was allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Foote wittily improvised additions to the Puppet'Show, 
and recovering from the reaction the tumult produced, it be- 
came the great favourite of the season. It showed virtue 
rewarded, and commonplace thoughts concealed by high-flown 
words ; settled Goldsmith's sentimental comedy, and laughed 
at Garrick's Stratford Jubilee. Foote proposed a pasteboard 
imitation. " Pray, sir, are your puppets to be as large as 
life ?" asked a lady of fashion. ** Oh dear, madam, no,*' 
replied Foote, " not much above the size of Garrick.** But 
the Marquis of Stafford interposed : the two managers met at 
his door. " What is it, war or peace ?'* said Garrick. " Oh, 
peace by all means I" replied Foote, and he kept his word ; 
but Foote kept in the Puppet-Show a whimsical imitation of 
Garrick refusing to engage in his company Mr. Punch's wife 
Joan. 

FOOTE AND DR. JOHNSON. 

We may here group the principal meetings of Foote and 
Johnson, as they are described in Boswell's popular Idfe. 

Johnson : The first time I was in company with Foote was 
at Fitzherbert's. Having no good opinion of the fellow, I 
was resolved not to be pleased ; and it is very difficult to 
please a man against his will. I went on eating my dinner 
pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him ; but the dog was 
60 very comical, that I was obliged to lay down my knife and 
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fork, throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly laugh it 
' out. No, sir, he was irresistible. He, upon one occasion 
experienced, in an extraordinary degree, the efficacy of his 
powers of entertaining. Amongst the many and various 
modes which he tried of getting money, he became a partner 
with a small-beer brewer, and he was to have a share of the 
profits fDr procuring customers amongst his numerous ac* 
quaintance. Fitzherbert was one who took his small-beer ; 
but it was so bad that the servants resolved not to drink it. 
They were at some loss how to notify their resolution, being 
afraid of offending their master, who, they knew, liked Foote 
much as a companion. At last, they fixed upon a little black 
boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their deputy, and deliver 
their remonstrance ; and having invested him with the whole 
authority of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, 
in all their names, upon a certain day, that they would drink 
Foote's small^beer no longer. On that day, Samuel hap* 
pened to dine at Fitzherbert*s, and this boy served at table ; 
he was so delighted with Footers stories, merriment, and 
grimaces, that when he went downstairs he told them, ** This 
IS the finest man I have ever seen. I will not deliver your 
message. I will drink his small-beer." (Bos well adds a note 
to the above : " Foote told me, that Johnson said to him, 
* For loud, obstreperous, broad-faced mirth, I know not his 
equal/'') 

Upon another occasion, Boswell maintaining the distinction 
between a tragedian and a mere theatrical droll, said, " If 
Betterton and Foote were to walk into this room, you would 
respect Betterton much more than Foote. Johnson : If Bet- 
terton were to walk into this room with Foote, Foote would 
soon drive him out of it. Foote, sir, quatenm Foote, has 
powers superior to them all." 

One evening at the £s8ex Head Club, in a comparison 
between Burke and Foote, Johnson said : ** If a man were to 
go by chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to 
shun a shower, he would say — * This is an extraordinary man.' 
If Burke should go into a stable to see his horse dressed, the 
ostler would say — * We have had an extraordinary man here,' 
Boawell : Foote was a man who never failed in conversation. 
If he had gone into a stable — Johnson : Sir, if he had gone 
into the stable, the other would have said here has been a 
comical fellow ; but he would not have respected him. Bos* 
well : And, sir, the other would have answered him, would 
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have given him as good as he brought, m the common laring 
is. John$on : Yes, sir, and Foote would have answered the 
ostler. 

Foote'i merits as a humourist are more than once discussed 
in BoBwelV$ Life ofJohnMon, Thus : 

Botwell : Foote has a great deal of hnmonr. Johnwn : Y«i^ fir. 
BonoeU : He has a singular talent of exhibiting character. Johimm : 
Bir, it is not a talent— it is a vice ; it is what others abstain from. I* 
is not comedy, which exhibits the character of a species, as that ci a 
miser frathored from many misers : it is a farce which exhibits individuals. 
BoifwtU : Did he not think of exhibiting you, sir ? Joh/nton : Sir, fear 
restrained him ; he knew I would have l^oken his bones. I would have 
saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg ; I would not have left him a 
leg to cut off. 

Next are Boswell's and the Doctor's opinions of Foote as 
a mtmio : 

Botwdl : I don't think Foote a good mimic, sir. Joh/itton : No, sir, 
his imitations are tiot like. He gives you something different from him* 
s»lf, but not the character which he means to assume. He goes out of 
himself, without going into other people. He cannot take offany person 
unloM he is strongly marked, such as George Faulkner. He is like a 
painter who can draw the portrait of a man who has a wen upon his 
faco, and who is therefore easily known. If a man hops upom one Uf(, 
Foote can hop upon one leg. He has not that nice discrimination which 
your friend seems to possess. Foote if, however^ very entertaining with 
a kind of conversation between wit and buffoonery. 

When on their tour to the Hebrides, talking of a very 
penurious gentleman of their acquaintance, Johnson ohserved 
that he exceeded VAvare in the play. JBoswell concurred, 
and remarked that he would do well, if introduced in one of 
Foote' H farces ; and that the best way to get it done, would 
be to briog Foote to be entertained at his house for a week, 
and tlien it would be facit indignaiio, Johnson replied : 
'* Sir, I wiHh he had him. I, who have eaten his bread; will 
not give him to him ; but I should be glad if he came 
honestly by him I'* 

Mr. Fornter has thu3 pleasantly grouped a few of the 
meetings of the dramatist and the doctor : *' It was at Foote's 
dinner- table Johnson made the memorable disclosure of having 
written in a garret in Exeter-street, one of the most admired 
of the speechcH of Mr. Pitt. It is Foote who tells the story 
of Johnson's Jacobite sympathies breaking out so strangely 
on their viniting Bedlam together, when he again and again 
returned to the cell of the poor furicus madman, who, while 
beating his straw, supposed he was beating the Duke of 
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Cumberland. It was Foote who made him roar when Bome 
one remarked of the Bockingham ministry, that they were 
fatigued to death, and quite at their wits* end, whereupon 
the humourist rejoined, that the fatigue could hardly have 
arisen from the length of the journey. It is from Foote he 
quotes the rebuke to Lord Loughborouffh for his ill-judged 
ambition to associate vrith the wits, ** what can he mean by 
coming among us P He is not only dull himself, but the 
cause of dullness in others." 

Foote threatened to bring Johnson on the stage in con-, 
nexion with the Cock-lane ghost, and the Doctor never com- 
pletely forgave the threat. But when he heard of Foote's 
death, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, " Did you think he would so 
soon be gone ?*' his thoughts instinctively turning to Falstaf!'. 
*^ Life, says Falstaff, is a shuttle. He was a line fellow in 
his way, and the world is really impoverished by his sinking 
glories. I would have his life written with diligence.** 

FOOTE AND "THE CLUB." 

"The Club," (often misnamed " the Literary Club,") had 
been in existence ten years, when Foote wrote from Dublin to 
Garrick, in 1773, as though he had only just then heard of it. 
This was Johnson's and Goldsmith's Club, and probably 
Foote's humour would not have been relished there. How- 
ever, in the letter just named, the following specimen of it 
occurs upon one of the members : 

I hthve often met here a Mr. Vesey, who tells me that he belongs to a 
olub with you and some other gentlemen of eminent talents. I oould not 
onoeive upon what motive he had procured admittance ; but I find he 
is the Accountant* General, so I suppose you have him to oast up the 
reckoning. 

In this same letter Foote calls the elder Colroan *^ littb 
Dot, the dirty director" of Covent Garden Theatre. 

"THB COZENERS.- 

In neither of his comedies did Foote more strongly satirize 
traffickers in vice, and the loose leaders of fashion, than in 
his play of the Cozeners produced in 1774. First among the 
notabilities thus damned to everlasting fame was Mrs. lludd, 
recently tried for selling government places and sinecures^ 
Mrs. Fleec*em orders a quantity of silk, which she carries off 
in her own coach unpaid for, and with it the silk ir <frcer, too, 
bewildered by her fascinations, to a mad doctor, who, being 
in the plot, claps a tttrait-waistooat on him, while Mrs. 

Q 2 
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Fleec*em gets off with the silk. Then there are the knaveriet 
of Mr8. Flaw and Mrs. Airoastle : the latter to pass off her 
booby son, Toby, upon " a black rirl with no end of money," 
proposes to doctor his face — she havinff learned the art from 
a parcel of strollers, '' they had been playing during the dog- 
days with one Foote, a fellow, they say, who takes people 
ofl^" &c. This is a sly hit at Charles Fox*s match-making 
ttcheme for a rich West Indian heiress. Foote played Air- 
castle, and Weston, Toby the son ; the latter ridiculed Chester' 
field's Lett era f then just published ; and Foote intended to 
have more thoroughly burlesqued this " scoundrers primer," 
as the Letters were called — by showing a son tutored in the 
Chesterfield manner always cheating his father with bis 
father's maxims. 

But the grandest of the Cozeners is Dr. Simony the 
fashionable preacher — Dr. Dodd, who had just offered a 
thumping bribe of 3000 guineas to Lady Apsley, to obtain 
for him from the Chancellor the fat living of St. George's, 
Hanover-square ; and through Foote's exposure of this affair 
in this play, " King George ordered the pure, precise Dr. 
Dodd to be struck off the Hat of his chaplains." He is flam- 
ingly described by his infatuated wife, Mrs. Simony, as the 
most *' populous" preacher within the sound of Bow-bells— 
not one of the humdrum, drawling, long-winded tribe, or one 
who crams congregations, for he never gives them more than 
ten or twelve minutes ; he is all extemporary, with a cambric 
liandkerchief in one hand and a diamond ring on the other — 
waving, this way and that way, and curtseying, bowing, and 
bouncing. Then, his dear wig, rounded off at the ear, to show 
his plump cherry cheeks, white as a curd, feather-topped, and 
the curls as close as a cauliflower. He figures at great City 
feasts, and does more in-door christenings than any three of 
the cloth. Tlie Doctor is none of your schismatics : he believes 
in the whole thirty-nine ! 

FOOTE'S QUARREL WITH THE DUCHESS OP KINGSTON. 

At the close of 1774, Foote had resolved to give up the 
cares of management, and to let his theatre, when it occurred 
to him to produce another comedy, entitled A Trip to Cahiit 
which was printed but never performed. In this play, under 
the name of Kitty Crocodile, he cai'icatured a woman of 
notoriously bad character, but of high rank — the Duchess of 
Kingston, originally Miss Chudleigh, many yearn maid of 
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honour to the Princess of Wales, mother of Gfeorge III. — 
and who had just returned from the Continent to answer an 
indictment for higamy. She obtained information of Foote's 
satire upon her, and as the piece was in the licenser's hands, 
the Duchess used all her influence with the Chamberlain, 
Lord Hertford, to forbid the performance. Foote heard of 
this and wrote to his Lordship, having received his prohibitory- 
mandate ; he told Lord Hertford that if he enforced the law 
against him his vocation as a satirist was gone, and he could 
never again shoot at folly ; he believed ,his cause to be so 
strong that he must triumph. Lord Hertford suggested a 
compromise. Foote had an interview with the Duchess, and 
proposed to remove the offensive passages, if pointed out ; 
this the Duchess refused, the only condition she would agree 
to was entire suppression. Foote had provokingly added 
to his letter to the Chamberlain this postscript : " In a few 
days will be published, the scenes objected to by the Lord 
Chamberlain, with a dedication to the Duchess of Kingston." 
In a second interview at Kingston House, Knightsbridge, in 
the presence of Lord MouUtstuart, Foote rejected " splendid 
offers;" the Rev. Mr. Foster, who was present at one of the 
interviews, swore to his belief that Foote had agreed to suppress 
the piece on receiving 2000Z., but this testimony cannot be im- 
plicitly accepted. The Duchess now called in to her aid one 
Jackson, an Irish parson, to libel Foote ; this Jackson was sub* 
sequently convicted of treason, and poisoned himself the day 
before his execution. Foote, however, quailed under the cruel 
newspaper and pamphlet attacks ; he offered, upon the inter- 
cession of one of the Duchess's friends, a member of the Privy 
Council, to suppress the offensive scenes, if the Duchess would 
insure the newspaper attacks being discontinued ; this she 
treated as a triumph, and rejected the offer in the following 
foully abusive letter ; 

to mb. footb. 

Sir,— 

I was at dinner when I received your ill-judged letter. As there 
is little consideration required, I shall sacrifice a moment to answer it. 

A member of your Privy Council can never hope to be of a lady's 
cabinet. 

I know too \f ell what is due to my own dignity to enter into a com- 
promise with an extortionate assassin of private reputation. 

If I before abhorred you for your slander, I now despise you for your 
concessions ; it is a proof of the illiberality of your satii-e, when you can 
publish it or suppress it as best suits the needy convenience of your 
purse. You first had the cowardly baaeness to draw the sword ; and if 
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I Hheath it until I mnke vou orouoh like th« lubMervient vmmI Im yw 
aro, tlien in tliera not spirit in an injured woman, nor mcMmeai in a 
■landerous Buffoon. 

To n man my mx alone would haveiicreaned me firom attack — but I am 
writing to tiie denoondant of a Merry* Andrew^ and proatitute the name 
of maiiliood by applying it to Mr. Footoi 

Clotiipd in my innocence, aa in a coat of mail, I am proof againat an 
hoHt of foen, and ooniicioua of never having intentionally offended a 
aingle individual, I doubt not but a brave and generoua public wiU pro* 
toot me from the malevolence of a theatrical asiasain. You ihall nave 
oaune to rememi)er, that though I would have given libentlly for the 
relief of your neoesaitiei, I voom to be bullied into a purohaie of yoer 
silence. 

Tliore is something, however, in your pUy at which my nature revolts. 
Tf) make me an offer of pity at once betravs your insolence and your 
vanity. I will keep the pity you send until the morning before you are 
turned off, when I will return it by a Ct^pid with a box of lip* salve, and 
a choir of choristers shall chant a stave to your requiem. 

B. KiNosToir. 

Kingston Itouse, Runday, 18th August. 

P.S. — You would have received this sooner, but the servant hM been 
a long time writing it. 

To this Footo wrote the following itinging reply : 

To the Ducheti of King$ton, 

Madam, — 
Though I have neither time nor inclination to answer the illiberal 
attacks of your agents, yet a public correspondence with your Grace is 
ton ^roat an honour for me to decline. I can't help thinking but that 
it would have been prudent in your Grace to have answered my letter 
b'lforo dinner, or at least postponed it to the cool hour of the morning ; 
you would then have found tliat t had voluntarily granted that request 
whioli YOU had endeavoured, l)y so many different ways, to obtain. 

Ijonl Mountstuart, for whose amiable qualities 1 have the highest 
respnot, and whose name your agents first very unnecessarily produced 
to the publio, must reuolleot, when I had the honour to mf^t him at 
KitigNtfin-liouso, L)y your Qrace's appointment, that instead of begging 
n>liof from your oharitv, I rejected Your splendid offers to suppress the 
Trip to OnlaiSf with the contempt they deserved. Indeed, madatn, the 
huinatiiiy of my royal and benevolent master, and the public protection, 
liavf ])Iaood mo much above the reach of your benevolent bounty. 

lUit why, madam, put on your coat of mail against me? I have no 
hoNtilo intentions. Folly, not Vice, is the game I pursued. In these 
soonoH which you so unaccountably apply to yourself, you must observe, 
that there is not the slightent hint at the little inoiaenta of your life 
wiiioh have excited the curiosity of the grand inquest for the county of 
Middlesex. I am happy, however, madam, to hear that your robe of 
tnnocenuo is in such perfect repair : I was afraid it might be a little the 
worse for the wearing. May It hold out to keep your Qrace warm the 
next winter ) 

The progenitors your Grace has done me the honour to gire me ar% 
I presume, merely metaphorical persons, and to be ooniiaered as the 
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%iithorf of mj roaie, and not of my manhood. A Many- Andrew and a 
proatitute are not bad poetical parenta, eipeoially for a writer of plays : 
the first to give the humoar and mirth, toe lait to Aimiih the graces 
and powers of attraction. 

• • • • • « 

If you mean that I really owe my birth to that pleasant connexion, 
your Grace is ffroesly deoelTed. My father was in truth a very useful 
magistrate and respectable country ffentleman, as the whole county of 
Cornwall will tell you ; mv mother, the dauffhterof Sir Edward Ooodere, 
baronet, who represented the county of Hereford. Her fortune was 
large and her monds irreproachable, till your Orace condeMcended to 
ttsln them. She was upwards of fourscore years old when she died ; 
and what will surprise your Grace, was never married hut once in her 
life. 

I am obliged to your Grace for your intended present on the day, ae 
you politely express it, when I am to be turned off. But where will 
your Grace get the Oupid to bring me the lip-salve ? — ^That family, I am 
afraid, has long since quitted your service. 

Pray, madam, is not Jackson the name of vour female confidential 
secretary ? and is not she generally clothed in blaok petticoats made out 
of your weeds ? 

So moum'd the dame of Ephesus her love. 

I fancy your Grace took the hint when yon last resided at Rome* 
You heard there, I suppose, of a certain Joan, who was once elected a 
Pope, and in humble imitation have converted a pious parson into a 
ohambermaid. The scheme is new in this country, and has doubtless, its 
particular pleasures. That you may never want the Benefit of the 
Clergy, in every emerffence, is the sincere wish of your Grace's* most 
devoted, most obliged numble servant, 

Samuel Footi. 

Walpolo has thus described the Duchess* letter, and 
Footers reply : 

That heroine of Doctors' Commons, fht Duchess of Kingston, has at 
last made her folly, which I have long known, as publfo as her shame, by 
entering the lists with a Merry-Andrew, but who is no fool. Foote was 
bringing her on the stage ; Lord Hertford prohibited bis piece. Drunk 
with tnumph, she would have given the mortal blow with her own 
hand,— 

Pallas te boo vulnere PaUas immolat ; 

but as the instrument she chose was a ^oo«tf-qu!ll, the stroke recoiled on 
herself. She wrote a letter in the Evening Poet^ which not the lowest 
of her clasM, who tramp in pattens, would have set her mark to. 
Billingsgate from a ducal coronet was inviting : however, Foote, with 
all the delicacy she ought to have used, replied only with wit, irony, 
and confounded satire. The Pope will not be able to wash out the spots 
with all the holy water in the Tiber. I imagine she will escape a trial ; 
but Foote has given her the coup de grdee, 

Walpole, in a letter to Mason, August 7, 1775, writes : 
Have you heard the histoiy of Foote and htr Grace of Kingston t Sb» 
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applied to the Lord Chamberlain [Lord Hertford] and preTsnted the 
piece being Uoensed, thouffh Foote Had an audience, and with hii moal 
modesty, aBsured her that ne had not had her Grace in view. The dame, 
as if he had been a member of Parliament, offered to buy him off. 
Aristophanes's Grecian virtue was not to be corrupted ; but he offered to 
read the piece, and blot out whatever passages she would mark, that she 
thought applicable to her case. She was too cunning to bite at this» 
and they parted. He swears he will not only print his comedy, but 
act her in Lady Brumpton. He has already printed his letter to Lord 
Hertford, and not content with that, being asked why it was not 
licensed, replied, " Why, my Lord Hertford desired me to make his 
youngest son a boxkeeper, and because I would not, he stopped my 
play. ' Upon my word, if the stage and the press are not oheoked, we 
shall have the army, on its return from Boston, besieged in the Hay- 
market itself. What are we come to, if Maids of Honour oanno^ 
marry two husbands in quiet? 

Walpolo also writes to Mason, " What a ohef-d^CBUvre is 
Foote's answer,'* which Mason, in reply, says he thinks is 
" one of the very best things in the English language, and 
prefer it in its kind." A country squire having heard the 
Duchess's lawyer say many fine things of her understanding 
and manoeuvring, replied very bluntly, " Mr. Lawyer, this 
may be all very true ; I believe the Duchess may be a very 
clever sort of a woman, but she was never so much out in 
her life as when she ventured to write a letter to Foote.'* 
The lawyer owned she had better have left that alone. 

Garrick, writing to Colman, thus refers to the Duchess's 
signal defeat : 

Notwithstanding Foster's oath, Foote has thrown the Duchess upon 
her back, and there has left her, as you or I would do. She is sick, 
and ha» given up the omse, and has made herself very ridiculous, and 
hurt lierself much in the struggle. Foote's letter is one of his best 
things in his best manner. 

Garrick also wrote to Colman thus, Juno 26, 1776 : 

We wanted you much at the election to-day. Foote wad in great 
spirits, but bitter against the Lord Chamberlain. He will bully them 
into a licence. The Duchess has had him in her closet, and offered to 
bribe him ; but Cato himself, though he had one leg more than our 
fViend, was not more stoically virtuous than he has been. 

The acrimony of each party in this affair was raised so high, 
that Foote at length threatened to have a Grub-street half- 
sheet cried about the streets, which ran in the following 
terms, and probably occasioned a cessation of hostilitii^s. The 
general authenticity of it was testified by many persons who 
heard Foote repeat it, and the humour of it deserves to 
redeem it from oulivion : — 
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"A full, true, and partioular aoooant of the lifb and snrprising ad- 
T«nture8 of the notified Bet Oheatley, Duchess of Knightsbridgre, show- 
ing as how she oame up to town a poor distressed girl, and how by the 
recommendation of a mighty great patriot,* to whom she used to read 
story-books, she was taken into a great house in Lister-square, out of 
compassion and charity, and how she was ruinated by WoUy, a Scotdi 
boy, who took her into a strange land, and then forsak'd her ; how Billy 
the Boatswain faird in love with her, married her, and left her under 
the care of a surgeon and potieary. And how Bet afterwards took to 
company keeping, wearing fine clothes, and told her comrogues she had 
them from her mother, a poor, distressed widow-woman in the country. 
And how she met with the great squire Peper-pint, a mighty rich and 
great gentleman ; and how uie rorwd her net, and the squire fell ioto 
her snare ; imd how she gave Buly the Boatswain twenty guineas to 
deny his marriage, and then persuaded squire Peper-pint to wed her, 
make a will, and wrong all his kindred, by which she came into a mcH 
of his money ; and how all the squire^s rich relations roee up in a body, 
and wanted Bet to give back her ill-got possessions; and how then Bet 
fled over the raging seas, for fear of being nabbed, and olapped up in 
Newgate ; and how she changed her religion, and took to papish ways ; 
and how she afterwards came back again for fear of being outlawried ; 
and how she had a horrible quarrel with Billy the Boatswain ; and how 
she came to Westminster- hall, idlthe lawyers flocked about her, in hopes 
of her custom. The whole being a most excelleut warning-piece against 
Sabbath- breaking and disobedience to our parents : 

" As 'twill always be found, that for such evil deeds, 
A certain, though it's a slow punishment, surely succeeds ; 
Therefore young men and maidens take warning by she, 
Keep the Sabbath and obedient to your parents be." 

The Duchess did not, as Walpole had predicted, escape 
her trial. She was arraigned hefore her peers, was convicted, 
and stripped of her title as Duchess ; hut pleading the privi- 
lege of the peerage, through the death of her first husband's 
brother, Lord Bristol, left the court punished only by a lower 
step in the rank of nobility. 

A few months after, Foote recast the Trip to Calais, and 
striking out Lady Kitty Crocodile, put in as Dr. Viper, his 
slanderer Dr. Jackson, and reproduced the piece as the Gavih 
chin, at the Haymarket. The opposition was violent, but 
the piece continued to be acted until the close of the season. 

Jackson now resumed with more intensity his libels against 
Foote : nevertheless, he opened his season of 1776 with the 
Bankrupt, when an attempt was made to drive him from the 
stage, but he manfully appealed to the audience, which pro- 
duced a reaction in his favour. Jackson was subsequently 
convicted of libel ; when a discarded servant preferred against 

* The lato Eari of Bath. 
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Foote a ohargo of the worst nature. In the interval between 
thifl and the trial, his friends flocked round him, and he 
played his comedies as usual. The trial came on, the charge 
was demolished, and Foote was triumphantly acquitted. 
Nevertheless, his spirits fell. 

FOOTB DISPOSES OF THE HATMAKKET THEATRE. 

Previously to startinp^ for France, in September, 1776, 
Foote thus announced his intention to Garriclr, of letting his 
theatre : " There is more of prudence than of pleasure in my 
trip to the Continent i to tell you the truth, I am tired of 
racking my brain, talking like a horse, and crossing seas and 
mountains in the most dreary seasons, merely to pay servants' 
wages and tradesmen's bills. I have therefore directed my 
friend Jewel to discharge the lazy vermin of my hall, and to 
let my hall, too, if he can meet with a proper tenant. Help 
mo to one, if you can.'' Garrick did not believe Foote to be 
in earnest, and did not reply to the above letter. In the 
meantime a negotiation was opened, which ended in the 
tranHfbr of the Hay market Theatre to George Colman for 
H\00l.y M a life-annuity to Foote, for his patent, and some 
particular advantages as a performer ; but Foote died soon 
after the first half of the annuity became due, October 21, 1777. 

(j|(K)rge Colman the younger gives the following details of 
thiri purchase. His father was to pay Foote also for his ser- 
viccH UH an orator, although, as it happened, he performed only 
thn^c times ; and Colman purchased the copynght of Poote's 
unpubliRhed dramatic pieces for 600/. The patent enabled 
tlio holder to open his house annually, for all English dramatic 
perform an ccH, from May 16 to September 16. With the 
leaHo was included Foote's wardrobe, which might fetch at a 
Halo 201. : " the fading gaiety of Mtjor Sturgeon's regi- 
xn(^i)talH, trimmed with tarninhed copper*lace, was splendour 
itH(;ir compared with the other threadbare rubbish of this 
reportitory. 

'* Footo's stock plays were in fact chiefly of his own writing, 
and his dramatis persons required little more than a few 
common coats and waistcoats : when he wanted more habili- 
mciilH than he possessed, he resorted to a friperie in Mon- 
mouih-street, not to purchase, but to job them by the night ; 
and HO vilely did some of the apparel fit the actors, that he was 
obliged to make a joke of the disgrace, and get the start of 
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the audience, if he could, in a laugh against his own troop of 
tatterdemalions. There was a skeleton of a man belonging 
to his company, who performed a minor part in the scene of 
a debating club, in which Foote acted the president t this 
anatomie vivante was provided with a coat which would not 
have been too big even for the late Stephen Kemble — the 
arms were particiHarlj wide, and the cuffs covered his hands. 
Foote, during the debate, always addressed this personage as 
'the much respected gentleman in the sleeves.* So im- 
provident was he, that he even hired most of the printed 
music which was played between the acts, whereby ne had 
given its original price ten times over ; and in the end not a 
scrap of it was his own property. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^r ^P ^P 

** My father, as the proposing renter of the Haymarket 
Theatre, employed a matter-of*fact person of business to 
negotiate the business for him ; and Foote did no.t know, till 
the terms had been fully agreed upon, the principal with 
whom he was in treaty. ^ often, however, met the prin- 
cipal at dinner pending the transaction, little dreaming that 
he was in company with his future lessee* On these occa- 
sions, as it was publicly avowed that the patent was about to 
be farmed, there was no indelicacy in talking about it to 
Foote ; and one day when the subject was introduced, he 
turned towards my father, saying, * Now, here is Mr. Col- 
roan, an experienced manager, he will tell you that nolK)dy 
can conduct so peculiar a theatrical concern as mine but my- 
self; but there is a fat-headed fellow of an agent, who has been 
boring me every morning at breakfast with terms from some 
blockhead who knows nothing about the stage, but whose 
^ money bums in his pocket.** 'Playhouse mad, I presume,' 
said my father. * Eight,* replied Foote, * and if bleeding will 
bring him to his senses, he*ll find me a devilish good doctor.' 

" When the parties met to sign and seal, anybody but 
Foote, who never blushed in his life, might have looked a 
little foolish, upon recollection of the bleeding system, which 
he had unconsciously avowed to his patient.** 

Mr. Colman then explains how, in consequence of Foote's 
death, being in possession as lessee, he quietly held the 
theatre as his successor, — after having purchased all the pro- 

* Dashwood, in Murphy*! Know y<mr ovm Mind, a comedy played in 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1777, was an avowed portrait of the above 
manof-buiinets, and oonveys the best idea of that oonversational prodigy* 
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perty in it. " Rut/* adds Mr. Colman, ** the assertion tliat 
the pntont, after the duatli of my father, was transferred to 
me, iH erroneous. My father, and I after him, held this 
property under the gracious protection of the Grown, aiid 
opened the houHo hy annual Licence of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The theatre, wliich has been built near the old site, on the 
east side of the i lav market, is carried on in the same way, 
witli an understan(fing that tlie yearly possession will always 
be r(*newed, as a quamdii ae bene geanent Licence ; but there 
has been no Patent for a Summer Theatre in London since 
F()()te*s death." — lieoolleoHona^ in Peake^a Memoira qf tha 
Col man Family, 

Tliu lUymarkot wsi for thirty yssm the Roetie of Footers theatrical 
miouoNMoM. The flmt tlif^atre was built by one Potter, a oarponter, and 
o\mm\ Dec. 23, 17'20, bv<'tho Fronoh Comedians:" it was ca]le<i " TIm 
Little Tlu«atrtt," to diHtinffuiiih it fVom anothor theatre on the opposite 
sido of the ntreet, built by Vaiibrugh, a few years earlier : it was next 
oalled " the New Frenoh Theatre." ilay had been sold in the street 
Minoo the roi^n of Klisaboth ; and Charles IT. in ICOi granted the right of 
holding a oattlo-markut twice a week. In 1728, the thuatro was m^cu- 
iiiod l>y KngliNh actors ; 172(i, Italian openui, rope-dancing, and tutnblorN, 
i)y NubNoription ; 1791, gladiators and baokswordsmen ; 1732; KngliNh 
oprra, upon the Italian model ; 1784'5, Fiehiing opened the theatre 
with " the Groat Mogul'M (company of Comedians." for whom he wrote 
his Pa»(juit^ the satire of which upon the Walpole administration gave 
rino to the Liconning Act. In 1738, a French company rcMmenofl the 
theatre, but wnro drivon fVom the stage the first night. In 1741, Kngliiih 
opnraN wore played here ; 1744, Foote first a]>poared h(*re as Otiiello ; and 
in 1747, Foote became manager, commencing his own Entertainments. 
In 1748, (Jan. 16,^ Uie BotUe Comuror's hoax and riot took place here. 
1702, the Ilaymarket was established as a regular Kummer theatre. In 
170(1, the King granted Foote a royal patent : he almont entirely relmilt 
tho theatre, and erected a handsome new iVnint ; it thence became a 
Tiieatre Uoyal. In Foote' s days there was scarcely any space between 
the audience and the street, so that their attention was fitiauently dis- 
tracted by pout- horns, and the out-of doors cry of " extraontinary ncwM 
fh)m Franco," while Foote upon the Mtsge was threatening Fronoh in* 
vadern with *' peppering their flat-bottomed boatii," in the oharaot4)r of 
Mnjor Sturgeon. In 1777, Foote sold his licence to the elder Colman, 
who died in 17U5, and was Mucceedod by his son. Feb. 8, 17i)4, eixteen 
peritonit were trodden to death or sum)oated in attemptinff to gain ad- 
miHNion on a royal viHit. Colman the elder opened the theatre every 
night, whereas I^oote only opened bin doors every alternate night. "The 
Little Thentre" wan taken down in 1820 ; iti site is now occunied by the 
Caf<f dc r Europe ; at a few feet lower down wse built the ttrcMent 
theatre, by Nash, and opened July 14, 1821 ; it has a lofty Conntliian 
nortleo, and has altogether a flne architectural fVont. In 1858, Mr. lU)n- 
Jamin Webster concluded here a lesseeship of sixteen years ; and tlie 
theatre has since been let to Mr. Uuckstone. It is worthy of remark that 
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atthoogfa tha Mflj perfbrnumoet «i tb« HftyniMrket were yeiy irregular, 
for ft century |>Mt tb« legitioiate dmniA (more eepecially comedv) baa 
been regularly performed nere ; and for leveral yearfpaat, whilst the two 
large patent tbeatree (Drury Lane and Covent Garden) have been 
cUieed or devoted to foreign performancea, the Haymarket haa held on 
iU ateady auooeia aa the home of the Engliah dram*. 

F00TF8 "ENVY." 

Golman relates the folbwine incidents which occurred soon 
after he had purchased the mymarket patent. He tells us, 
(with undue severity, for jealousy was not a feature of Foote's 
character,) that he, Foote, could not hear to see anyhody or 
anything succeed in the Haymarket hut himself and his own 
writings, and forgot that a failure of the new scheme might 
possibly endanger the regular payment of his annuity. 

Hia pique broke out lometimee in downright rudeneaa. One mommff 
he came hopping upon the itage during the reheanal of the Spanim 
Barber, then about to be produced ; the performera were buay in that 
acene of the piece when one servant ia under the influence of a sleeping 
draught, and another of a sneezing powder. " Well,** said Foote dryly 
to the manager, ** how do you ffo on V* ** Pretty well," was the answer; 
" but I cannot teach one of these fellows to gape aa he ought to do." 
" Can't you V replied Foote, ** then read biro your Ust comedy of Ths 
Man of Busvnesi, and hell yawn for a month." 

On another occasion, he was not less coarse though more laughable, 
to an actor, than be bad been to the manager. This happened when 
Digges, of much celebrity out of London, and who had come to town 
from Edinburgh, covered with Scottish Uurels, made his first appearance 
in the Haymarket, He bad studied the antiquated style of a^rting ; in 
short, be waa a fine bit of old stage buckram, and Colo was therefore 
selected for his first essay. He "discharged the character'' in the same 
costume as it is to be supposed was adopted by Booth, when the play 
wa« originally acted ; that is, in a shape, as it waa technically termed, of 
the stiflest order, decorated with gilt leather upon a black ground, with 
black stockinfi^, black gloves, and a powdered periwig. Foote bad 
planted bimseu in the pit, when Dirges stalked on before the public thus 
formidably accoutred. The malicious wag waited till the customary 
round of apolause had subsided, and then ejaculated, in a pretended 
undertone, loud enough to be heard by all around him, "A Roman 
chimney-sweeper on Mav'day V* The laughter which this produced in 
the pit was enough to knock up a <UbuUmt, and it startled the old 
stager personating the stoic oi Utica : the itfarcaam was irresistibly funny, 
but Foote deserved to be kicked out of the house for his cruelty, and hia 
insolence in mingling with the audience for the purpose of disconcerting 
a brother actor. — Peake*s Memwri of the Colman Family, 

This is stronger language than the occasion seems to 
warrant ; for most of the &w)ve is the sort of waggery which 
M constsintly floating about the green-room, and is that kind 
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of banter which kecpi liotori up to the mark ; out qf tU 
ihmtre^ it would bo a more aurioun matter. 

Wo may hero notice a trait of Footers oharaoter which wm 
highly creditable to him ai a aatirint \ he invariably exeruinfid 
thin power upon hit own Judgment, and would never allow 
himnclf to be influenced bv othern, or hia geniui to be applit^d 
to their unworthy prejudicea. Neither waa he liable to be 
carried away by flrat anpearanoea. When he waa laat in 
Dublin there wiii upon tnat gay city a great fop, Mr. Cootei 
after wardn Lord Belmont : he waa extremely fond of over- 
dreniting himnelf, and wore a «ilk coat and a feathered hat, 
and, what wan a special coxcombry of that day, aatin ahoe» 
with red heeln. But he waa a man of aenae, and ao wa« 
Footo, who alno over-drcMed himself. The wit waa aaked to 
nmke a npooial butt of Ooote, but he rcAined to do ao, and mor- 
tified tho«e who had made the mean application by replying t 
** J think thia «ame Mr. Ooote about Ine only well-bred aeu- 
aible nmu in your whole city.** Thia aettled hia detractors. 

FOOTK*a LAST APPEAIUNOB. 

In May, 1777, Foote played for the laat time at the Hay- 
nitirket in the Davil on Two Sfiokt, Cooke, hia biographer, 
doMeriben him an then emaciated in hia peraon, and hiii eyeii 
having lout their lire. 

WKSTON AND FOOTK. 

Weuton, a comic actor of great merit, performed for the 
hui lime on May Day, Oct. *2H, 1775, anu died on January 
81 following. Foote 8o highly valued him, that he had Inn 
portrait tainted ; and about an hour before (juitting bin bouite 
In SuflolK-Ntreet, on bin lant journey to Dover, where death 
arrc<«ied bin progrenn, he went into every room, and in a way 
wholly unuMual with him, »crupuloufily examined hin furniture 
and hilt paintingi. When he came to the portrait of Wexton 
he made u full ittop, and, an if by some audden impuUe, with- 
out uttering a nyUable, finnly fixed hia eve* on the eounte- 
nance of bin old aequaintunee, and then, alter NOtne moinentu, 
turning away, he exclainted, with team whiuh he could not 
nuppreMn, " Poor Wenton I" The wortU had nciiruely parted 
iVom bin lipn, when, an if in reproach at hiit own neeining 
aeourity, he repeated ** Poor Wenton I it will be very ahortly 
poor l^^oote, or the intelligenoe of my apirit« deceivea mu.'*— 
M0iimr9 qf iha OolffMn JPamiljf* 
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Weston was an incomparable actor. Nortbcote said, *^ It 
was impossible, firom looking at him, for any one to say that 
be was acting. Ton would suppose they had gone out 
and found the actual character they wanted, and brought him 
upon the stage without his knowing it." 

BSATH OF FOOTR 

On the day after his expression of the above presentiment, 
Foote left town for the south of France. He reached Dover 
on the 20th October, 1777, attended by one servant. He 
put up at the Ship Inn ; he was much fatdgued by the journey, 
and next morning, at break&st, was seized with a shivering 
fit ; he died in three hours, in the S7th year of his age. 
Jewel, his faithful treasurer, had been sent for, and arrived to 
take charge of the remains, which were removed to Foote's 
house in Suffolk-street, lUymarket. It appears, however, 
to have been intended to inter the body in St. Martin's 
Church, Dover, for which purpose a vault was made ; but from 
some unexplained circumstance, Foote's remains were never 
placed within it. They were privately interred from SufPoik- 
street, by torchlight, on the following Monday night, October 
27th, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. There he rests 
with many a brilliant genius; but no stone indicates his 
grave, nor is there any memorial erected to him in the abbey. 
He sleeps in the gloomy cloisters — the Actors' Comer it 
may be called ; for here also lie Betterton and Mrs. Bowe, 
Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Yates. 

The faithful Jewel had not, however, neglected his master's 
memory in the place where the tree fell: he caused to be 
erected upon the wall of St. Martin's, at Dover, a marble 
tablet to the memory of Foote, with a simple inscription. 
His humour and genius have found more lasting.commemora- 
tion in our literary history. 

MEMORIAL OF FOOTE. 

Upon the wall of the green-room of the present Haymarket 
Theatre hangs a small dial, in a richly-carved and gilt case, 
of the decorative age of Queen Anne. This timekeeper was 
brought from the old Haymarket Theatre : it has long been 
known as '' Foote's Clock," and there is no reason to doubt 
its having been the property of our distinguished humorist 
and dramatist — Samael Foote. 
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CHARACTERISTICS, PERSONAL TRAITS, 

AND OPINION& 



FOOTERS SCHOLAKSHll*. 

FooTB was very intimate with Barnard, the Provost of Eton, 
and assisted him in the private theatricals which he used to 
get up in the Lodge. At these several of the Collegers used 
to perform, and among the prominent actors were Parsons and 
Good all. 

Selwyn relates that on one occasion Foote, having received 
much attention from the Eton boys in showing him about the 
College, collected them around him in the quadrangle, and 
said : " Now, young gentlemen, what can I do for you to show 
how much I am obliged to you ?" " Tell us, Mr. Foote," said 
the leader, " the best thing you ever said." " Why," says 
Foote, "I once saw a little blackguard imp of a chimney- 
sweeper mounted on a noble steed prancing and curveting in 
all the pride and magnificence of nature. There, said I, goes 
Warburton on Shakspeare." — Diary of a Lover of Literatwe^ 
by Thomas Green. 

- HOW FOOTE BORROWED FROM THE ANCIENTS. 

There are few better sayings attributed to Foote than his 
reply to Lord Stormont, who was boasting the great age of 
the wine which, in his parsimony, he had caused to be served 
in extremely small glasses — " It is very little of its age." Yet 
this identical witticism is in Athenaeus, where it is assigned 
to one GnathiBna, whose jokes were better than her character. 
Cicero relates that Nasica called upon Ennius, and was told 
by the servant that he was out. Shortly afterward Ennius 
returned the visit, when Nasica exclaimed from within that 
he was not at home. * What,' replied Ennius, * do not I 
kiiow your own voice ?' * You are an impudent fellow,' re- 
torted Nasica ; * when your servant told me that you were 
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not at home I believed her, but you will not believe me, though 
I tell you 80 myself.' This, in modern jest-books, is said to 
have passed between Quin and Foote. Wit, like gold, is 
circulated sometimes with one head on it and sometimes 
with another, according to the potentates who rule its realm." 
James Hannay ; Quarterly Review. 

««THB ENGLISH ABISTOPHANES." 

Foote has been more commonly than appropriately called 
the English Aristophanes ; seeing that such a designation 
conveys much too high a compliment to Foote, and a very 
indifferent one to the great master of the older Grecian 
comedy — Aristophanes. It may be sufficient to mention 
that his diction is extremely elegant, although he sometimes 
indulges in the rudest popular expressions : to Schlegel he 
appeared to have displayed '' the richest development of almost 
every poetical property." But, so little had Foote's pieces 
of that burlesque ideality which constituted the essential 
character of Aristophanes, that his exercise of the vis comica 
reduced itself almost exclusively to a contemporary personal 
satire, and in comparison with that of the learned Greek dra- 
matist, amounting to little more than a refined species a^ 
mimicry. Hence it is, that of the many farces which Fool^ 
wrote, chiefly to exhibit in them his own powers of satirical 
mimicry as an actor, not more than one survives upon the 
stage. Hence, ''the English Aristophanes" as applied to 
Foote is almost a sobriquet, 

Mr. Forster has well stated the case. " The comparison of 
Foote with Aristophanes is absurd, because he had nothing of 
the imagination, or wealth of poetry, of the Greek ; but he 
was like him in wit, whim, ready humour, practical jokes,, 
keen sarcasm, vivid personation, and above all, in the un- 
flinching audacity with which he employed all these in scorn 
and ridicule of living vices and hypocrisies. As it was said 
of the Greek satirist, that he exercised a censorship more 
formidable than the archons, barely less is to be said of the 
English wit who took a range of jurisdiction wider than Sir 
John Fielding's or Sir Thomas de VeiFs ; and for all the vast 
difference that remains, it is perhaps little less or more than 
between Athens in the age of Pericles and London in the 
time of Bubb Dodington." 

When Foote visited his friend Barnard, the provost of 
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Eton, on Bpecial occaBions, he would after dinner perform 
scenes from AristophaneB, with singular oleverness, and in 
the original Greek. 

AFFECTATION OF LEARNING, 

One of Mrs. MontaguV hlue-stocking ladies fastened upon 
Foote at one of the routs in Portman-pquare with her views of 
Locke on the Understanding^ which she protested she admired 
above all things ; only there was one particular word very 
often repeated, which she could not distinctly make out, and 
that was the word (pronouncing it very long) " ide*a, but 
I suppose it comes from a Greek derivation/* " You are per- 
f(?ctly right, Madam,'* said Foote ; " it comes from the word 
ideaowski,** ** And pray, sir, what does that mean P" " The 
feminine of idiot, Madam." 

Foote was much bored by a pompous physician at Bath, 
who told him confidentially that he had a mind to publish 
Ills own poems, but had so many irons in the fire he really 
did not well know what to do. " Take my advice, Doctor," 
said Foote, " and put your poems where your irons are.** 

A mercantile man of Footo's acquaintance had written 
a poom, and exacted a promise that Foote would listen to it; 
but ho " dropped off before the end of the first pompous line, 
" Hear me, O PhcBbus, and ye Muses mine!'* "Pray, pray 
be attentive, Mr. Foote.** " I am,** said Foote ; " nine and one 
are ten ; go on 1** 

FOOTE'S CONVERSATION. 

Charles James Fox told Mr. Rogers that Lord William 
Bentinck once invited Foote to meet him and some others at 
dinner in St. James's-street, and that they were rather angry 
at Lord William for having done so, expecting that Foote 
would only prove a bore, and a check on their conversation. 
*' Hut," said Fox, " we soon found that we were mistaken. 
Whatever we talked about — whether fox-hunting, the turf, 
or any other subject — Foote instantly took the lead, and 
delighted us all.** 

FOOTE'S " LONDON." 

Foote has thus powerfully grouped a few of the oheateriet 
which beset the metropolis in his time : — 

" Of all the paflNions that possess mankind. 
The love of Novelty rules most the mind ; 
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In seftreh of this, &om realm to realm we roam ; 

Our fleets come (raught with every folly home ; 

From Libya's deserts hostile brutes advance, 

And dancifg dogs in droves skip here from Franceit 

From Latian lands gigantic forms appear, 

Striking our Britidi breasts with awe and fear, 

As once the Lilliputian — Gulliver. 

Not only objects that affsct the sights 

In foreign arts and artists we delight : 

Near to that spot where Charles bestrides a hom^*^ 

In humble prose the name is Charing Cross, — 

Close by the margin of a kennel's side^ 

A dirty, dismal entry opens wide ; 

There with hoarse voice, check'd shirty and caUoua han^ 

Duff's Indian English trader takes his stand. 

Surveys his passenger with curious eyes, 

And rustic Boger £aUs an easy priae t 

Here's China poroehdn, that Chelsea yields. 

And India handkerchief from Spitalfields, 

With Turkey carpets, that from Wilton came. 

And Spanish tucks and blades from Birmingham. 

Factors are foro'd to favour this deceit. 

And English goods are smuggled through the strecfk. 

ADVANTAGES OF BEING IN DEBT. 

One day, when Gturick and Foote were dining at Lord 
Mansfield's, the Dniry-lane manager was enlarging upon the 
necessity of prudence in money matters, and he drew his 
illustration from Churchill's death, which was then the talk 
of the town. At the tahle of a Lord Chief Justice, Garrick's 
view of the morahty of the subject might have been con»<- 
dered unanswerable. But Foote took an opposite view^ He 
said, that every question had two sides, and he had long made 
up his mind on the advantages implied in the fact o{ not 
paying one's debts. In the first place it pronnsed some 
time or other the possession of a fortune to be able to ^ei 
credit. For, living on credit was the art of living without the 
most troublesome thing in the whole world, which was money. 
It saved the expense and annoyance of keeping accounts, and 
made over all the responsibility to other people. It was the 
panacea for the cares and embarrassments of wealth. It 
checked and discountenanced avarice; while, people being 
always more liberal of others' goods than their own, it 
extended every sort of encouragement to generosity, If, 
indeed, the genuine spark of primitive Chrisl^mity were ever 
to revive, from this quarter it would oome, and through the 
communion of property by mioh means hronght about. And 

B 2 
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would any one venture to say, meanwhile, that paying one's 
debts could possibly draw to us such anxious attention from 
our own part of the world while we live, or such sincere 
regrets when we die, as not paying them P Ail this Foote 
maintained with such gravity and sarcastic illustration, that 
he carried the laugh aeainst G-arrick. 

This reminds us of another of Footers pleasantries upon 
paying debts, which occurs in his comedy of the Lame Lover, 
m which one of the characters, Sir Luke Limp, tells this 
story : " One morning a Welsh coachmaker came with his 
bill to my lord, whose name was unluckily Lloyd. Mv lord 
had the man up. * You are called, I think, Mr. Lloyd ? * At 
your lordship's service, my lord.* * What, Lloyd with an L !' 
' It was with an L, indeed, my lord.* ' Because in your part of 
the world I have heard that Lloyd and Floyd were synony- 
mous, the very same names.* * Very often, indeed, my lord.* 
* But you always spell yours with an L P* * Always.* * That, 
Mr. Lloyd, is a little unlucky ; for you must know I am now 
paying my debts alphabetically, and in four or five years you 
might have come in with an F ; but I am afraid I can give 
you no hopes for your L. Ha, ha, ha I' ** 

STRANGE INCONSISTENCIES. 

Foote dressed ridiculously. His clothes were tawdily 
spIaKhed with gold lace, and with his linen were generally 
bedaubed with snuff. They tell of him, that in his young 
dayij, and in the fluctuation of bis finances, he walked about 
in boots to conceal his want of stockings; and that on 
receiving a supply of money, he expended it all upon a 
diamond ring, mstead of purchasing tne necessary articles of 
hosiery. 

Foote appears to have entertained a sovereign contempt 
for port wine. He was ostentatious and vulgarly fine before 
his guests. As soon as the cloth was removed from the 
table, he would ask, " Does anybody drink port P** If the 
unanimous answer happened to be ** no," he always called out 
to the servant in waiting — " take away the ink^ 

In the hey-day of his extravagance, in his own kitchen 
port is said to have been drunk oftener than beer. And the 
story goes, that dining at the table of a nobleman, whose 
taste ran to the opposite extreme, and who drank nothing 
but port wine himself, and restricted his guests to the tame, 
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Foote met his wine-merchant, who asking how the last 
supply of port wine turned out, he replied, " Why, I should 
suppose, pretty well, as I have had no complaints from the 
kitchen" 

FUNERAL OF HOLLAND. 

Holland, the actor, of Drury-lane theatre, was the son of a 
baker, and became a pupil of Garrick. He died suddenly, and 
Foote being a legatee, as well as one of the bearers appointed 
by Holland's will, attended the corpse to the family vault at 
Chiswick, which so subdued his vivacity as to affect him even 
to tears. On his return to town, however, he called in at 
the Bedford Coffee-house, where an acquaintance inquiring 
as to his paying the last tribute to his friend Holland, he 
replied : " Yes, poor fellow ! I have just seen him shoved into 
the family oven V^ 

FOOTE AND THE ATTORNEY. 

Attorneys have ever been fair game for a joke, and Foote 
certainly made the most of them. One day, a simple farmer^ 
who had just buried a rich relation, an attorney, was com- 
plaining of the great expense of a funeral cavalcade in the 
country. " Why ! do you hury your attorneys here ?" asked 
Foote. " Yes, to be sure we do : how else ?" "Oh, we never 
do that in London." " No !" said the other, much surprised ; 
** how do you manage ?" " Why ! when the patient happens 
to die, we lay him out in a room overnight by himself, lock 
the door, throw open the sash, and in the morning he is 
entirely off." "Indeed!" said the other, with amazement; 
" what becomes of him ?" " Why, that we cannot exactly 
tell ; aU we know is, there's a strong smell qf brimstone in the 
room the next morning," 

THE STRATFORD JUBILEE. 

Foote being asked his opinion of this famous Commemona- 
tion of Shakspeare, at Stratford, replied : — 

A Jubilee is a public invitation, urged by puffing, to go post without 
horses, to an obscure borough without representatives, governed by a 
mayor and aldermen who are no magistrates, to celebrate a great Poet, 
whose own works have made him immortal, by an ode without poetry ; 
music without melody ; a dinner without victuals ; lodgings without 
beds ; a crowd without company ; a masquerade where half the people 
appear ba]*e£BM;ed ; a horse-race up to the knees in water ; fireworks 
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eztinguiihed as soon as they were lighted ; and a boarded booth by way 
of amuhithoatre, which was to be Uken down in three days, and told 
by public auction. 

FOOTE AND HIS FURNISHED HOUSE. 

Foote took a house at Hammersmith that was advertised 
to be completely fiirniBhed ; but he had not been there long 
before the cook complained there was not a rolling-pin. 
" No !** said he ; " then bring me a saw, I will soon make 
one ;** which ho accordingly did of one of the mahogany bed- 
postR. The next day it was discovered that a coal-souttle was 
wanted) when he supplied this deficiency with a drawer from 
a curious japan chest. A carpet being wanted in the parlour, 
he ordered a new white cotton counterpane to be laid, to save 
the boards. His landlord paying him a visit, to inquire how 
he liked his new residence, was greatly astonished to find 
puch disorder, as he considered it: he remonstrated with 
Foote, and complained of the iniury his furniture had 
sustained ; but loote insisted upon it, all the complaint wan 
on his side, considering the trouble he had been at to supply 
these necessaries, notwithstanding he had advertised his 
house completely furnished. The landlord now threatened 
the law, and Foote threatened to take him off, saying an 
auctioneer was a fruitful character. This last consideration 
weighed with the landlord, and he quietly put up with his 
loss. 

FOOTE AND LORD KELLY. 

Lord Kelly, at whose table Foote was a frequent guest, 
had a Bardolphian nose, which often warmed the dramatist's 
wit into coarse personality ; though the subject of it enjoyed 
the joke as well as the utterer. 

One day, at dinner, " Lord Kelly,*' said Foote, " do you 
ever pass my house at Hammersmith ?" " Oh, frequently," 
replied the goodnatured lord. " Heavens 1 how lucky ; the 
next time, do me the favour to look over my garden-wall, 
because I have shortlv a large dinner-party, and I want my 
peaches ripened.'* The joke is likewise told applied to 
cucumbers, 

^' I tell you what, Mr. Foote," said a friend, meeting him 
one day, " Lord Kelly has reflected on me, and I shall poll 
his nose." " What ! pull his nose !'* exclaimed Foote ; ** why, 
man, you would not thrust your fingers into a famacei 
would you P*' 
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RICH AND FOOTE. 

Rich, the actor, had the vulgar habit of calling everybody 
Mister, which so offended Foote, on his being thus addressed, 
that he asked Kich the reason of his not addressing him by 
name. " Don't be angry," Rich replied, " for I sometimes 
foi^et my own name." "• Indeed l" rejoined Foote ; *' that is 
extraordinary; for I knew you could not write your own 
name, but I did not suppose you could forget it." 

QCJIN AND FOOTE. 

These two wits had been for some time estranged, but 
became reconciled to each other ; when said Foote, " Quin, I 
can't be happy till I tell you one thing." " Tell it, then, and 
be happy, Sam." " Why," rejoined Foote, ** you lately said 
that I had only one shirt, and that I lay in bed while it was 
washed." " I never said it," replied Quin ; " and I'll soon 
convince you that I never could have said it — I never thought 
you had a shirt to wash." 

FOOTERS HEADY HUMOUR. 

The strength and predominance of Foote's humour lay in 
its readiness. He was one day taken into White's Club by a 
friend who wanted to write a note. Standing in a room 
among strangers, he did not appear to feel quite at ease ; 
when Lord Carmarthen, wishing to relieve his embarrassment, 
went up to speak to him ; but himself feeling rather shy, 
merely said, " Mr. Foote, your handkerchief is hanging out 
of your pocket." Whereupon, Foote, looking round sus- 
piciously, and hurriedly thrusting the handkerchief back into 
his pocket, replied, " Thank you, my Lord, thank you ; you 
know the company better than I do." 

At one of Macklin's absurd Lectures on the Ancients, the 
lecturer was solemnly composing himself to begin, when a 
^nzz of laughter from where Foote stood, ran through the 
room, and Macklin pompously said to the laugher, " Well, 
sir, you seem to be very merry there, but do you know what 
I am going to say now ?" " No, sir," at once replied Foote ; 
" />roy, do you i'" 

One of a convivial party at his friend Delaval's would sud- 
denly have fixed a quarrel upon Foote for his indulgence of 
personal satire. " Why, what would you have ?" exclaimed 
Foote, good-humouredly putting it aside ; " of course, I take 
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all my friends off, but I use them no worse than myself; I 
take myself off." " Gad so !** cried the malcontent, " that I 
should like to see :" upon which Foote took up his hat, and 
left the room. 

Upon another occasion, Foote illustrated the eagerness of 
the public for personal satire, when he makes a publisher 
object to a poem full of praise x " Why, who the devil will 
give money to be told that Mr. Such-a-one is a wiser and 
better man than himself? No, no ; 'tis quite and clean out 
of nature. A good sousing satire, now, well-powdered with 
personal pepper, and seasoned with the spirit of party, that 
demolishes a conspicuous character, and sinks him below our 
level — there, there, we are pleased ; there we chuckle and grin, 
and toss the half-crown on the counter.** 

Foote had attacked some pretentious person for his cha- 
racteristic foible. " Why do you attack my weakest part ?" 
asked the assailed. "Did I ever say anything about your 
head ?" replied Foote. 

Hugh Kelly was mightily boasting of the power he had as 
a reviewer of distributing literary reputation to any extent. 
*' Don't be too prodigal of it," Foote quietly interposed, " or 
you may have none for yourself." 

A conceited young fellow was attempting to say fine things 
before Foote, who seemed unusually grave. " Why, Foote," 
said the small man, " you are flat to-day — ^you don't seem to 
relish wit." "Hang it, you have not tried me yet," was 
the caustic reply. 

Mrs. Macauley, who wrote a sensible and trustworthy JSts- 
tory of England, was less fortunate in the title of a pamphlet 
which she also published, entitled Loose Thoughts, The in- 
felicitous choice was objected to in the presence of Foote, who 
dryly observed that he did not himself see any objection to it, 
for that the sooner Mrs. Macauley got rid of her loose thoughts 
the better. 

" Why are you for ever humming that air ?" Foote asked 
a man without a sense of tune in him. " Because it haunts 
me." " No wonder," said Foote ; " you are ever murdering it." 

A well-beneficed Cornish rector was holding forth at the 
dinner-table upon the surprising profits of his living, much to 
the weariness of every one present, when happening to stretch 
over the table hands remarkable for their dirt, Foote struck 
in with, " Well, Doctor, I for one am not at all surprised at 
your profits, for I see you keep the glebe in your own hands." 

What exquisite humour is there in this boast of horseflesh : 
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** My horse, sir ! Why, I'll wager it to stand still faster than 
yours can gallop !" 

Dining at the house of a gentleman where the Bishop of 
was present, Foote was in high spirits, and talked im- 
moderately ; when the Bishop being angcy at the entire 
usurpation of the talk by Foote, after waiting with consider- 
able impatience, said : " When will that player leave off 
preaching ?" " Oh ! my Lord," replied Foote, " the moment 
I am made a bishop." 

Having dined at Merchant-Taylors' Hall, he was so well 
pleased with the entertainment, that he sat till most of the 
company had left the dii^ner-table. At length, rising, he said, 
"Gentlemen, I wish you both very good night*" " BothP* 
exclaimed one of the company, " why, you must be drunk, 
Foote ; here are twenty of us." " I have been counting you, 
and there are just eighteen ; and as nine tailors make a man, 
I am right, — ^I wish you both very good night." 

The Duke of Cumberland, (the foolish Duke, came one 
night into the green-room of the Haymarket Theatre. " Well, 
Foote," said he, " here I am, ready as usual to swallow all 
your good things." " Really," replied Foote, " your Royal 
Highness must have an excellent digestion, for you never 
bring any up again." 

Foote praising the hospitality of the Irish, after one of his 
trips to the sister kingdom, a gentleman asked him whether 
he had ever been at Cork. " No, sir," replied Foote ; " but 
1 have seen many drawings of it." 

A charitable committee calUng one day upon Foote, at his 
hotel in Paris, he cried out loudly to his servant, " Peter, 
don't let anybody come upstairs, without first acquainting 
them that there is a genfieman in the house ill of the small- 
pox." Immediately on hearing this, away Went the com- 
mittee without seeing the actor. This ruse is strangely at 
-variance with Foote's usually charitable feeling. 

Foote's earliest notices of me (says George Colman the 
younger,) were far from flattering ; but though they had none 
of Goldsmith's tenderness, they had none of Johnson's fero- 
city ; and when he accosted me with his usual salutation of 
" Blow your nose, child," there was a whimsical .-• ^nner, and 
a broad grin upon his features which always made me laugh. 

Foote walking up and down the rooms at Bath, a gentle- 
man with him sisked a third a lady's name just then passing 
by them ; to which he replied, " Brown, sir." " Ay," said 
Foote, staring at the lady, " a lovely Broum indeed.*' 
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Why learned men are to be found in rich men's houses, 
and rich men never to be seen in those of the learned, was 
once asked of Foote. " Why," said he, " the first know 
what they want, but the latter do not." 

Having satirized the Scotch pretty severely, a gentleman 
asked Foote " Why he hated that nation so much." " You 
are mistaken," said Foote ; '' I don't hate the Scotch, neither 
do I hate frogs, but I would have everything keep to its 
native element." 

Mr. Forster has applied to Foote's humour the most com- 
prehensive epithet : it was incompressible. No matter what 
the truth of any subject might be, or however strong the 
position of any adversary, he managed to get the laugh on 
his own side. It was not merely a quickness of fancy, a 
brilliance of witty resource, a ready and expert audacity of 
invention ; but there was a fulness and invincibility of courage 
in the man, call it moral or immoral, which unfailingly 
warded off humiliation. " Foote," says Dr. Johnson, " is the 
most incompressible fellow that I ever knew ; when you have 
driven him into a comer, and think you are sure of him, 
he runs through between your legs, or jumps over your 
head, and makes his escape." 

Not even the presence of royalty could keep under his wit. 
When Foote was under a cloud, George the Thu*d commanded 
the performances, and a new play, the Contract, taken by Dr. 
Thomas Franklin from the Triple Marriage of Destouches, 
was played after one of Foote's comedies. When Foote 
lighted the King to his chair, his Majesty asked who the 
piece was written by ? " By one of your Majesty's chap- 
lains," said Foote, unable to suppress his wit; **and dull 
enough to have been written by a bishop." 

THE OLD HAYMARKET GREENROOM. 

Theodore Hook, in his Gilbert Ourney, has left this lu- 
dicrous picture of the green-room of the old Haymarket 
Theatre : " It was literally a green-room, into which light 
was admitted by a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of 
it. It was matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered 
with faded green stuff, whereupon the dramatis personce de- 
posited themselves until called to go on the stas^e ; a looking- 
glass under the skylight, and a large bottle of water and a 
tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed the furniture of 
this classic apartment.'* 
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THE GOLDSMITH FAMILY. 

The family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, or, as it was occa- 
sionallj written, Gouldsmith, is of considerable standing in 
Ireland, and seems always to have held a respectable station 
in society. Its origin is English, supposed to be derived from 
that which was long settled at Cray ford, in Kent. — (Prior's 
Life of Goldsmith,') 

Oliver's father, great-grandfather, and great-great-grand- 
father were clergymen ; and two of them married clergymen's 
daughters. 

The first ascertained ancestor was his groat-great-grand- 
father, the Rev. John Goldsmith, rector of Boriishoull, in the 
county of Mayo, who narrowly escaped perishing in the 
Popish massacre of 1641. He, with the other clergy, and the 
Bishop of KiUala, witnessed the shocking scene at Castlebar. 
They fled to the residence of Viscount Bourke, a Roman 
Catholic peer, who had married a Protestant lady, upon 
whom Mr. Goldsmith remained in attendance; the rest of 
the party set out for Gklway, and himself accompanied 
them part of the way thither ; but so soon as he left them 
they were set upon, and the Bishop and almost all his train 
murdered.* The services and losses o this rector of Borris- 
houU procured a small grant of land and considerable promo- 
tion in the church for his eldest son, who died in 1722, Dean 
of Elphin. His second son, Robert, the poet's grandfather, 
obtained also a beneficial lease of some crown land, and lived 
on it as a gentleman farmer. Charles Goldsmith, the poet's 
father, was Robert's second son, one of a family of thirteen 
children ; he was of Trinity College, Dublin, took orders on 
leaving it, and immediately married the daughter of the Rev. 
Oliver Jones, master of a school at Elphin, where he had 

* Bittarif of the Irkh SebeUum^ by Sir John Temple, 1698. 
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received bis preliminary education and formed this attacli- 
ment. Tlie young couple married against the will of both 
their families, and without having any means of support at 
their own command ; but Mr. Green, an uncle of the bride, 
who was rector of KilkennyWest, provided tbem a farm- 
bouse in his parish to live in, and by*and-bye her mother, 
Mrs. Jones, made over to them fifty acres of land, procured 
at a nominal rent.* Of this tenure the following is related : 

The Rev. Oliver Jones had held these and other lands on a life-rent 
lease from Mr. ConoUy, one of the Lords Justices. His wife, on his 
death, found that Mr. Conolly was not disposed to grant a renewal, and 
determined to try the efifect of a personal application. She mounted on 
horseback behind hel* Only son, and travelled straight to Dublin. Mr. 
Conolly persisted in his refusal, until the old lady drew out a bag, and 
showered its contents, one hundred guineas, upon the table. This was 
a temptation not to be resisted ; the landlord immediately granted a 
fresh lease of half the lands on the same easy terms as before — and she 
iised afterwards to say that she wished she had taken another hundred 
with her, and so secured the whole. An accident on this journey cost 
the spirited dame the life of het son : she returned home, as the old song 
says, ' ' Sitting single on her saddle ;" and, in the mercy of sorrow, handed 
over the hard-earned lease to her rash daughter and son-in-law. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH BORN. 

The farmhouse in which the Goldsmith family found 
shelter was that of Pallismore, or Pallas, the property of 
tJie Edgeworths of Edgeworthstown ; — and here they con- 
tinued to live for about twelve years, on the scanty income of 
Mr. ConoUy's fifty acres, which it adjoined. Five children 
were born to them at Pallismore, the last being Oliver, who, 
according to the first leaf of the family-bible, saw the light 
(while Swift was yet alive,) on the 10th of November, 1728, 
three years earlier than the date on his monument in West- 
minster Abbey. He had one brother, Henry, six years his 
senior, two younger brothers, and three sisters ; but before all 
these came into the world, the father succeeded to the living 
of Kilkenny-West, then worth 150Z. to 200Z. a year, and 
removed to a good house at Lissoy, in that parish. 

A century and a quarter ago, when Goldsmith was bom, 
Pallas was a rude place, and bore scarcely any evidence of 
having been adapted to the wants of man. " Even at this 
day," says Lord Macaulay, " those enthusiasts who venture 
to make a pilgrimage to the birthplape of the poet, are 

♦ Abridged from the Quarterly Review^ No. 114 : Prior*s Hfe and 
Works of OolcUmUh, 1836. 
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forced to perform the latter part of their journey on foot. 
The hamlet, lies far from any high road, on a dreary plain, 
which in wet weather is often a lake. The lanes would break 
any jaunting-car to pieces; and there are ruts and sloughs 
through which the most strongly-built wheels cannot be 
draped." 

The family inhabited an old half rustic mansion, in which 
Goldsmith was bom ; and it waB a birthplace worthy of a 
poet ; for by all accounts it was haunted ground. A tradition 
handed down among the neighbouriug peasantry states that, 
in after years, the house, remaining for some time untenanted, 
went to decay, the roof feU in, and it became so lonely and 
forlorn as to be a resort for the " good people," or fairies, 
who, in Ireland, are supposed to delight in old, crazy, deserted 
mansions for their midnight revels. All attempts to repair 
it were in vain ; the fairies battled stoutly to maintain posses- 
sion. A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the 
house every evening with an immense pair of jack-boots, 
which, in his efforts at hard riding, he would thrust through 
the roof, kicking to pieces all the work of the preceding day. 
The house was, therefore, left to its fate, and went to ruin. 

LISSOY— «THE DESERTED VILLAGE." 

When Oliver was in his second year, by the death of his 
wife's uncle, the father succeeded to the living of Kilkenny- 
West, in Westmeath ; and the family removed to Lissoy, 
where they occupied a farm of seventy acres on the skirts of 
that pretty village. 

This was the earliest scene of Goldsmith's boyhood, the 
little world whence he drew many of those pictures, rural and 
domestic, whimsical and touching, which abound throughout 
his works. Lissoy is confidently cited as the original of his 
" Auburn " in the Deserted Villtige ; his father's establish- 
ment, a mixture of farm and parsonage, furnished hints, it is 
said, for the rural economy of his Vicar of Wakefield ; and 
his father himself, with his learned simplicity, his guileless 
wisdom, his amiable piety, and utter ignorance of the world, 
has been exquisitely portrayed in the worthy Dr. Primrose. 
In the Deserted Village we have this picture of his father 
and his father's fireside : 

" His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He ohid their wanderings, but Relieved their pain ; 
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received Un preliminary education and formed this attach- 
ment. The young couple married against the will of both 
their families, and without having any means of support at 
their own command ; but Mr. Green, an uncle of tne bride, 
who was rector of Kilkeimy-West, provided them a farm- 
house in his parish to live in, and by«and-bye her mother, 
Mrs. Jones, made over to them fifty acres of land, procured 
at a nominal rent.* Of this tenure the following is related : 

The Rev. Oliver Jones had held these and other lands on a life-rent 
lease from Mr. Conolly, one of the Lords Justices. His wife, on his 
death, found that Mr. Conolly was not disposed to grant a renewal, and 
determined to try the effect of a personal application. Hhe mounted on 
horsebaolc beliind her only son. and travelled straight to Dublin. Mr. 
CrinoIIy persisted in his refusal, until the old lady drew out a bag, and 
siiowerea its contents, one hundred guineas, upon the table. This was 
a temptation not to be resisted ; the landlord immediately granted a 
frrsh lease of half the lands on the same easv terms as before — and she 
used afterwards to say that she wished she had talten another hundred 
with hor, and so secured the whole. An accident on this journey cost 
the spirited dame the life of her son : she returned home, as the old sons 
says, ' ' Hitting single on her saddle ;*' and, in the mercy of sorrow, handed 
over the hard-earned lease to her rash daughter and son-in-law* 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH BORN» 

The farmhouse in which the Goldsmith family found 
shelter was that of Pallismore, or Pallas, the property of 
the Edgeworths of Edgeworthstown ; — and here they con- 
tinued to live for about twelve vears, on the scanty income of 
Mr. Conolly*8 fifty acres, which it adjoined. Five children 
wore born to them at Pallismore, the last being Oliver, who, 
nccording to the first leaf of the family -bible, saw the light 
(while Swift was yet alive,) on the 10th of November, 1728, 
three years earlier than the date on his monument in West- 
minster Abbey. He had one brother, Henry, six years his 
senior, two younger brothers, and three sisters ; but before all 
theHe came into the world, the father succeeded to the living 
of Kilkenny-West, then worth 150/. to 200/. a year, and 
removed to a good house at Lissoy, in that parish. 

A century and a quarter ago, when Goldsmith was bom, 
Pill las was a rude place, and bore scarcely any evidence of 
liaving been adapted to the wants of man. '* Even at this 
day,*' says Lord Macaulay, " those enthusiasts who venture 
to make a pilgrimage to the birthplaqe of the poet, are 

* Abridged from the Quarterly JievieWf No. 114 : Piior*s Hf€ wnd 
W(yrka of Quld»miXh, 1880. 
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ibfoed to perform the latier part of their journey on foot. 
The hamlet lies far from any high road, on a dreary plain, 
which in wet weather is often a lake. The lanes would break 
any jauntinff-car to pieces; and there are ruts and sloughs 
through which the most strongly-built wheels cannot be 
dragged.** 

The family inhabited an old half rustic mansion, in which 
(Goldsmith was bom ; and it was a birthplace worthy of a 
poet ; for by all accounts it was haunted ground. A tradition 
handed down among the neighbouring peasantry states that, 
in after years, the house, remaining for some time untenanted, 
went to decay, the roof fell in, and it became so lonelv and 
forlorn as to be a resort for the " good people,** or fairies, 
who, in Inland, are supposed to deliglit in old, crazy, deserted 
mansions for their midnight revels. All attempts to repair 
it were in vain ; the fairies battled stoutly to maintain posses- 
sion. A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the 
house every evening with an immense pair of jack-boots, 
which, in his efforts at hard riding, he would thrust through 
the roof, kicking to pieces all the work of the preceding day. 
The house was, therefore, led to its fate, and went to ruin. 

LISSOY— "THE DESERTED VILLAGE." 

When Oliver was in his second year, bv the death of his 
wifo*8 uncle, the father succeeded to the living of Kilkenny- 
West, in Westmeath ; and the family removed to Li^soy, 
where they occupied a farm of seventy acres on the skirts of 
that pretty village. 

This was the earliest scene of Goldsmith*s boyhood, the 
little world whence he drew many of those pictures, rural and 
domestic, whimsical and touching, which abound throughout 
his works. Lissoy is oontidently cited as the original of his 
** Auburn*' in the Deserted Village; his father's establish- 
ment, a mixture of farm and parsonage, furnished hints, it is 
said, for the rural economy of his Vicar of Waiwjield ; and 
Ills father himself, with his learned simplicity, his guileless 
wisdom, his amiable piety, and utter ignorance of the world, 
has been exquisitely portrayed in the worthy Dr. Prim rote. 
In the Deserted Village we have this picture of his father 
and his father*s fireside : 

*' Hia houM wai known to all ths vagrant train, 
11« ohid ihoir wandsrlngs, bat relisvsd their pain % 
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The long-remembered beggar was his guest, * 
Whose beardf descending, swept Ms aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow*d ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were woo ; 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glowy 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began.'* 



OLIVER'S EARLY SOHOOL-DAYa 

The boy's education began when he was three years of 
age : a young woman in his father's house, and afterwards 
known as Elizabeth Delap, and schoolmistress of Lissoy, first 
put a book (doubtless a hornbook) into Goldsmith's hands. 
He did not much profit by it ; for although she was proud 
of having taught the child his first letters, and boasted of it 
at the age of ninety, when Goldsmith had been thirteen 
years in his grave, — she also confessed, " Never was so dull a 
boy : he seemed impenetrably stupid." 

At six years of age he passed into the hands of the village 
schoolmaster, one Thomas Byrne^ who had been educated for 
a pedagogue, but had enlisted in the army, served abroad 
during the wars of Queen Anne's time, and risen to the rank 
of quartermaster of a regiment in Spain. At the return of 
peace, he sat down to teach the young of Lissoy reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and something more, according to 
the sketch of him in the Deserted Village, He had a host 
of strange stories " about ghosts, banshees, and fairies, about 
the great Rapparee chief, Baldearg O'Donnell and galloping 
Hogan, and about the exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope, 
the surprise of Monjuich, and the glorious disaster of 
Brihuega. He was of the aboriginal race, and not only spoke 
the Irish language, but could ppur forth unpremeditated 
Irish verses. Oliver became early, and through life continued 
to be, a passionate admirer of the Irish music, and especially 
of the compositions of Carolan, some of the last notes of 
whose harp he heard." — (Macaulay.) 

Another trait of his motley preceptor, Byrne, was a dis- 
position to dabble in poetry, and this likewise was caught by 
his pupil. Before he was eight years old, Goldsmith had 
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-<M)ntracted a habit of scribbling verses on small scraps oi 
^aper, which, in a little while, he would throw into the fire : 
9 few, however, were rescued, and his mother read them with 
a mother's delight, and saw at once that her son was a poet 
by nature. From that time she beset her husband with 
solicitations to give the boy an education suitable to his 
genius, and she succeeded. 

OLIVER'S BOYHOOD. 

This period of his Hfe was far from happy. A severe 
attack of confluent smallpox caused him to be taken from 
Byrne's tuition : the disease had nearly proved fatal : it lefb 
his face deeply pitted, spoiled what small pretension he had to 
good looks. He was next sent to the Eev. Mr. Griffin's 
superior school at Elphin, in Eoscommon ; and at the house 
of an imcle John, at Ballyoughter, in the neighbourhood oi 
Elphin, he was lodged and boarded. This removal to a new 
school was unfortunate: the poor little thick, pale-faced, 
pock-marked boy became the jest and sarcasm of his school- 
fellows ; he was considered " a stupid, heavy blockhead, little 
better than a fool, whom every one made fun of." Lord 
Macaulay says : — 

His stature was small, and his limbs were ill put together. Among boys 
little tenderness is shown to personal defects ; and the ridicule excited 
by poor Oliver's appearance was heightened by a peculiar simplicity and 
a disposition to blunder, which he retained to the last. He became the 
common butt of boys and masters, was pointed at as a fright in the 
playground, and flogged as a dunce in the schoolroom. When he had 
risen to eminence, those who had once derided him ransacked their 
memory for the events of his early years, and recited repartees and 
couplets which had dropped from him, and which, thoi^gh little noticed 
at the time, were supposed, a quarter of a century later, to indicate the 
powers which produced the Vicar of WaJc^fidd and the Deserted ViUage, 

Oliver's father obtained ultimately a benefice in the county 
of Roscommon, but died early ; for the careful researches of 
the Rev, John Graham, of Liffbrd, have found his widow, 
fii^rc veste senescens, residing with her son Oliver in Bally- 
mahon, so early as 1740. Among the shop-accounts of a 
petty grocer of the place, Mrs. Goldsmith's name occurs fre- 
quently as a customer for trifling articles ; on which occasions 
Master Noll appears to have been his mother's usual emis- 
sary. He was recollected, however, in the neighbourhood by 
more poetical employments, as that of playing on the flute, 
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and wandering in solitude on the shorei or amonff the 
inlandu of the river Inny, whioh if remarkably beautiful at 
Bally mahon. 

OLIVEB'S SCHOOLS. 

It wan one of the playful repartees just referred to that 
led to Oliver's luring removed to a school of a higher order, 
and the confirmation of his mother's opinion of his genius. 

A number of young folks had assembled at his uncle's to 
dance. One of the companv, named Cummings, played on 
the violin. In the course of the evening, Oliver undertook a 
hornpipe. His nhort and clumsy figure, and his face pitted 
and discoloured with the smallpox, led the musician to dub 
him his Utile yKnop, Ooldsmitn was nettled by the jest, and^ 
stopping short in the hornpipe, exclaimed: 

''Our hfirald hath proclaimed this saying, 
Soe iKifop dancing, and hiii monkey playing." 

The repartee was thought wonderful for a boy of nine 
yearH old, and Oliver became forthwith the bright genius of the 
family. The greater part of his school expenses was borne 
l)y hin uncle, the Uev. Thomas Contarine, descended from the 
noble family of the Oontarini of Venice. This worthy man 
had been the college companion of Bishop Berkeley, and was 
poHMesHed of moderate means, holding the living of Carrick- 
on-S)iunnon : he had married the sister of Goldsmith's father; 
he had taken OoMsmith into favour from his infancy, and 
he now undertook the expense of his scholastic education ; he 
wuH Hent firMt to a school at Athlone, kept bv the liev. Mr. 
Campbell; and in two years to one at Edgeworthstown, 
\iitder the superintendence of the Kev. Patrick HughcH. 
Even liere lie was indolent and careless rather than dull; he 
iiK'iinctd towards the Latin poets and historians; relished 
Ovid and iloraee, and delighted in Livy and Tacitus. He 
was once detected in robbing an orchard, for whioh he 
narrowly escaped the severest punishment. 

A MISTAKE OF A NIGHT. 

On Goldsmith's last journey homeward from Edgeworths* 
town— a distance of twenty miles of rough country — he pro- 
cured a horse for the journey, and a friend furnished him 
with a guinea for travelling expenses. He was then a strip- 
ling of sixteen, but resolved to play the man, and spend his 
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money. He halted at the little town of Ardagh, and inquired 
of the first person he met, which was the hest house of the 
place; the person thus accosted was a notorious wag, and 
directed Oliver to the family mansion of Mr. Featherstone. 
Goldsmith accordingly rode up to what he supposed to be an 
inn, ordered his horse to be taken to the stable, walked into 
the parlour, seated himself by the fire, and demanded what 
he could have for supper. The owner of the house soon dis- 
covered Oliver's whimsical mistake, and with good humour 
indulged it, especially as he accidentally learned that the in- 
truding guest was the son of an old acquaintance. The supper 
was served; Goldsmith condescendingly insisted that the 
landlord and his wife and daughter shoidd sup' with him, and 
he ordered a bottle of wine ; and before going to bed, he gave 
especial orders to have a hot cake for breakfast. Next morn- 
ing, great was his dismay when he found that he had been 
swaggering in the house of a private gentleman ! True to 
his habit of turning the events of his life to literary account, 
we find this chapter of ludicrous blunders and cross purposes 
dramatized many years afterwards in his admirable comedy 
of She Stoops to Conquer^ or the Mistakes of a Night, 

OLIVER'S EARLY RHYMES. 

When he began to be noted as a rhymer, his zeal in this 
noble art was, it seems, quickened by the local celebrity of a 
volume of verse by one Lawrence Whyte, a neighbour and 
acquaintance of his family, which was published in 1741. 
This Whyte described rural manners, and especially the 
grievances of the Irish tenantry, in many thousands of 
couplets, now forgotten, which passed in their day for suc- 
cessful imitations of the style of Swift ; but Mr. Prior notices 
them, and particularly a piece in four cantos, called the 
Parting Cvf^ or the Humours of Deoch an Doruis, on ac- 
count of Goldsmith's confession to one of his eminent literary 
friends that this rustic bard gave his mind its first strong 
impression of the cruelty with whicl; the Irish poor were 
treated, and suggested some of the most striking passages in 
the Deserted VUlage. It is curious, at all events, to observe 
that the themes of Whyte's indignant doggerel were exactly 
those which an Irish patriot of the same class would pro- 
bably select, now Uiat W hyte has been near a hundred years 
in his grave. 

8 
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OLIVER AT COLLEGE. 

In his seventeenth year, Oliver went up to Trinity College^ 
Dublin ; but his father was no longer able to place him there 
as a pensioner, as he had done his eldest son Henry ; he was 
obliged, therefore, to enter him as a sizer, or " poor scholar.'^ 
He was lodged in one of the top rooms adjoining the library 
of the building, numbered 35, where his name might long be 
seen, scratched by himself upon the glass ; the pane has been 
removed, and is now inclosed in a frame, and deposited in 
the manuscript-room of the College library. 

A student of this class is taught and boarded gratuitously^ 
and has to pay but a very small sum for his room : in return 
for his advantages he has to render himself useful in a variety 
of ways. In Trinity College, in Goldsmith's time, several 
menial offices were exacted from the sizer. He was obliged 
to sweep part of the courts in the morning ; to carry up the 
dishes from the kitchen to the fellows' table, and to wait in 
the hall until that body had dined. His very dress marked 
the inferiority of the " poor student" to his happier class- 
mates : it was a black gown of coarse stuff without sleeves, 
and a plain black cloth cap without a tassel. 

The death of his worthy father, which took place early in 
1747, rendered Goldsmith's situation at college extremely 
irksome. His mother was left with little more than the 
means of providing for the wants of her household. He would 
have been compelled, therefore, to leave college, had it not 
been for the occasional contributions of friends, the foremost 
among whom was his generous uncle Contarine. He had two 
college associates from whom he would occasionally borrow 
small sums. When these casual supplies failed him, he was 
more than once obliged to raise funds for his immediate 
wants by pawning his books. 

At college, he was remembered by one of his contempo- 
raries, as one that would never refuse to join a party of plea- 
sure ; who emerged from his comfortless cell to exhibit animal 
spirits of apparently the maddest hilarity — who told his story 
well and sung his song better, and when he had no other 
means of paying a tavern reckoning, would indite a ballad for 
the street-singers, and carry it '* to the sig^ of the Reindeer 
in Mountrath-street, where he found a ready sale at five 
shillings each." The Mr. Beatty, his chum, whose son fur* 
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^lishes these paiticalars, used to add, that Oliver *^ exhibited 
Sar his ofl&pring all the partialitj of a parent, by strolling 
"the streets at night to hear them sang, and marking the 
degree of applause which each received." 

Edmund Burke was a fellow-stadent with Goldsmith at 
Dublin. Neither the statesman nor the poet gave pro- 
mise of their future celebrity, though Burke certainly sur- 
passed his contemporary in industry and iq>plication ; and 
evinced more disposition for self-improvement, associating 
himself with a number of his fellow-students in a debating- 
dub. But €k>ldsmith preferred to mingle with the gay and 
thoughtless. On one occasion, he was implicated in a riot, 
under one ^Ghdlows Walsh," when a student was rescued 
from a baili£^ who was ducked in an old cistern. They then 
joined some riotous townsmen, and provided themselves with 
cannon to attack Newgate ; when troops fired upon them, 
and two townsmen were kHled. A severe scrutiny of this 
af&ir took place at the University, when four ringleaders were 
expelled, and others, including Goldsmith, were publicly ad- 
monished. 

Though he was occasionally distinguished by his transla- 
tions from the classics, he did not promise much. Like 
Johnson at Oxford, he was a lounger at the coll^e-gate : he 
gained neither premiums nor a scholarship, and was not ad- 
mitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts till two years after 
the r^ular time. He had the disadvantage of a savage tutor, 
who used to insult him at public examinations. On June 15, 
1747, he obtained his only academical laurel, being an Exhi- 
bition on the foundation of Erasmus Smythe, Esq. 

On one occasion, poor Oliver was so imprudent as to invite 
a company of young persons, of both sexes, to a dance and 
supper in his rooms ; when his tutor broke in upon the revelry, 
belaboured him before his guests, and rudely broke up the 
party. The disgrace of this treatment drove him for a time 
from the University. He set out from Dublin, intending to 
sail from Ckurk for some other country, he knew not whither ; 
but after wandering about till he was reduced to such hunger, 
that he thought a handful of grey peas, which, a girl gave 
him at a wake, the sweetest repast he had ever tasted, he re- 
turned home, like the prodigal son, and matters were adjusted 
for his being received agam at college. His aJQTectionate 
brother Henry furnished him ¥dth money and clothes ; soothed 
his feelings witli gentle counsel ; prevaUed upon him to return 

B 2 
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to college, and effected an indifferent reconciliation between 
him and his tutor. 



CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 

Oliver having left the University, tried five or six profes- 
sions in turn, without success. His uncle Contaiine wished 
him to have taken orders, but his great objection to clerical 
lite was the obhgation to wear a hlack coat ; he applied for 
ordination, but as he appeared in scarlet clothes, he was 
speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. He did not 
renew the attempt : he probably, even at this early period, 
had some conscientious misgivings as to his own fitness for 
the church. In his later life, when asked to read prayers 
in a friend's house, he always declined to do so, on the plea 
that " he did not think himnelf good enough." 

Ho then accepted the situation of private tutor in a gentle- 
man's family, and retained it long enough to save about 30/., 
with which he bought a tolerable horse, and went forth upon 
his adventures. At the end of six weeks, his friends having 
heard nothing of him, concluded that he had left the kingdom, 
when he returned to his mother's house without a penny, 
upon a little horse, which he called Fiddleback, and which 
was not worth more than twenty shillings. The account 
which he gave of himself was, that he had been at Cork, 
where he had sold his former horse, and paid his passage to 
America ; hut the ship happening to sail whilst he was 
viewing the curiosities of the city, he had just money enough 
left to enable him to return. He had now no legitimate home : 
at the death of his father, the paternal house at Lissoy was 
taken by Mr. Hodson, who had married his sister Catherine. 
His mother had removed to Ballymahon, where she contrived 
to live with the strictest frugality. He contributed to her 
means whatever pittance his brother Henry could afford to 
give him for occasionally assisting in his school. Mr. Prior has 
found some of the old lady's housekeeping bills, which afford 
evidence enough of the penury to which she had been reduced. 
One item is, " To half an ounce of green tea hy Mr. J^oU, 
threepence halfpenny /" For two years " Mr. Noll" lounged 
thus about his native district, during which he was considered 
by his relations to have added nothing to his accomplish- 
ments, except the attainment of great facility in speaking 
French. This he owed, no doubt, to his familiarity wita 
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some of the " foreign bred" Bomish priests, and it was very 
serviceable to him in the sequeL 

THE CLUB AT BALLYMAHON. 

While Oliver was leading this errant life at Balljmahon, he 
got up a club at the little inn there, of which he soon became 
the oracle and prime wit, for he was capital at a song or 
story. From this club it is surmised that he took some hints 
in after-life for his picturing of Tony Lumpkin and his as- 
sociates : '' Dick Muggins, the exciseman ; Jack Slang, the 
horse-doctor; little Aminadab, that grinds the music-box; 
and Tom Twist, that spins the pewter platter." Nay, it is 
thought that Tony's drinking song at the Three Jolly 
Pigeons, was but a revival of one of the convivial catches at 
Ballymahon : 

" Then come put the joram about, 
And let us be merry and clever, 
Our hearts «id oar liquors are stout, 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry of woodcock or hare, 

Tour bustards, your ducks, and your widgeonSy 
But of all the gay birds in the air. 

Here's health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, torolL'' 

He next resolved to study the law : his uncle gave him 
50Z., and sent him to the Temple, but on his way to London 
he was fleeced of every shilling in gaming, and returned once 
more to his mother's house in disgrace and affliction. 

His good uncle forgave him ; a small purse was made up, 
and he was sent to Edinburgh, to study medicine, in 1752. 
Here he nominally attended the lectures for eighteen mouths, 
and picked up some information about natural history and 
chemistry. But lie was thoughtless, and he was cheated ; he 
became poor, and he was nearly starved. 

OLIVER ON HIS TRAVELa 

From Edinburgh our student passed over to Leyden, but, 
with the usual eccentricity of his motions, set out to reach it 
by way of Bordeaux, and embarked in a ship which was bound 
thither from Leith ; but was driven by stress of weather into 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His fellow-passengers weresomeScotch- 
men, who had been employed in raising men in their own 
country for the service of the King of France. They were 
arrested by orders firom Government at Newcastle; and 
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Goldsmith, who had been committed to prison with them, 
was not liberated till after a fortnight's confinement. By 
this accident, however, he was eventuallj saved from an earlj 
death. The vessel sailed during his imprisonment, and was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Oaronne, where every soul on 
board perished. 

Among other pleasantries which he wrote from Lejden to 
his uncle is what he thought of the three specimens of 
womankind he had now seen out of Ireland. '* The Dutch is 
pall* and fat,*' he writes, " the Scotch lean and ruddy : the one 
walks as if she were straddling after a go-cart, the other takes 
too masculine a stride. I shall not endeavour to deprive 
either country of its share of beauty ; but I must say, that 
of all objects on this earth, an English farmer's daughter is 
mo8t charming." 

At Leydcn, Goldsmith was peculiarly exposed to a tempta- 
tion which he never at any period of his hfe could easily re- 
sist. The opportunities of gambling were frequent. Dr. 
Ellis, one of his fellow-students at the university, relates that 
Oliver, having had a successful run at play one night, 
called next morning on him, and counted out a consider- 
able sum, which he said would now enable him to travel 
ovor the Continent in comfort. Ellis congratulated him, 
and advised him to keep it untouched for the purpose he had 
in view ; but Goldsmith, the same evening, was seduced to the 
old Imunt, and lost every guilder. Seeing his penitence and 
distress, Ellis advanced him something on conuition that he 
should immediately set off, and thus break from his dan- 
gerous associates. Goldsmith agreed ; but walking into a 
florist's garden, remembered his uncle Contarine's love of 
tulips, and purchased on the spot a parcel of roots to bo sent 
to him in Ireland, which ** effort of affectionate gpratitude," 
as Mr. Prior calls it, again reduced Oliver so low that in 
February, 1776, he ultimately quitted Ley den on foot, " with 
scarcely any money and but one clean shirt." 

In the narrative of George, eldest son of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, the author has given a sketch of the resources which 
enabled him, on foot and without money, to make the tour of 
Europe. Tlirough Germany and Flanders he had recourse to 
his violin ; and a lively tune usually procured him a lodging 
in some peasant's cottage for the night. In Italy, where his 
musical skill was less in esteem, he found hospitality by dis- 
puting at the monasteries, in the character of a travelling 
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scholar. Thus he obtained sometimes money, sometimes 
lodging, though he must have had other resources. The 
foreign Universities afford similar facilities to poor scholars 
with those presented by the monasteries. GU)ldsmith resided 
at Padua for several months, and is said to have taken a 
cl^ree at Louvain. His tour under such circumstances would 
have yielded one of the most entertaining books in the world, 
had it been written. He spent about twelve months in these 
wanderings, and landed in England in the year 1756, after 
having perambulated France, Italy, and part of Germany. 

VOLTADRE, FONTENELLE, AND DIDEROT. 

During Goldsmith's brief sojourn at Paris, he is said to 
have been introduced to Voltaire, whom " no man ever ex- 
ceeded when he pleased to lead the conversation ; which, how- 
ever, was not always the case. In company which he either 
disliked or despised, few could be more reserved than he ; but 
when he was warmed in discourse, and got over a hesitating 
manner, which sometimes he was subject to, it was rapture to 
hear him. His meagre visage seemed insensibly to gather 
beauty ; every muscle in it had meaning, and his eye beamed 
with unusual brightness. The person who writes this 
memoir remembers to have seen him [Voltaire,] in a select 
company oi wits of both sexes at Paris, when the subject 
happened to turn upon English taste and learning. Fon- 
tenelle, (then nearly a hundred years old,) who was of the 
party, and who, being unacquainted with the language or 
authors of the country he undertook to condemn, with a 
spirit truly vulgar, began to revile both, Diderot, who liked 
the English, and knew something of their literary pretensions, 
attempted to vindicate their poetry and learning, but with 
unequal abilities. The company quickly perceived that Fon- 
tenelle was superior in the dispute ; he continued his triumph 
until about twelve o'clock, when Voltaire appeared at last 
roused from his reverie. His whole frame seemed animated. 
He began his defence with the utmost defiance mixed with 
spirit, and now and then let fall the finest strokes of 
raillery upon his antagonist, and his harangue lasted till three^ 
in the morning." 

This is a good story, but not a true one. Lord Macaulay 
cautions his readers against Goldsmith's travelling tales, for 
strict veracity was never one of his virtues ; " and a man who 
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Fisli-fltreet-liill,* engaged Oliver as shopman. This could not 
have beea a dia^reeable employment : he was really fond of 
chemistry, and was remembered favourably by the celebrated 
Black. While in this situation, Ooldsmith was rect^niaed 
by on old fellow-student at Edinburgh, the kind quaker 
Sleigh, known later as an eminent physician, as Barry's first 

Ktron, and Burke's friend: he was cleverly satirized as 
■, Sligo, in Foote'8 farce of The Devil on Two Stiekt. 
Tlirough the advice and help of Dr. Sleigh he rose to prac- 
tise physic " in a humble way," at Bankside, Southwark, 
chiefly among the riverside poor. One day, his old school- 
mate and college companion, Beatty, met him decked out in 
the tarnished finery of a second-hand suit of green and gold, 
with a shirt and neckcloth of a fortnight's wear, yet he 
assumed a prosperous air: " he was practtHing physic," ha 
said, "and doing very well" — though he was at the moment 
pinched with poverty. One of bis poor patients was a jour- 
oeyman-printer, who, one day, induced by the doctor's rusty 
tlack patched suit, suggested that his mast«r, who had keen 
sind to clever men, might be serviceable to him. This master 
" ' Bichardson, who printed his own novels of 
d 8^ Oharlei QrandUon, at his ofBce in 
r sqaare, and at the top of tlte court, 
. lifl mgaged Oliver as hix " reader," 
dwith his medical duties. 
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^trypart on wKleh I wpretted a doubt Oi to iK$ pnmrUty, wu immi$» 
diatrly blotted out, I then inoit earnestly preieed him not to trust to 
my judgment, but to take the opinion of penoDf better qualified to 
dooide on dramatic compoiltlonf. He now told me he had lubmltted 
hii produotion, lo far mi he had written, to Mr. RIohardion, on which I 
poremptorily declined offering another orltiolim on the performanoe.*' 

The tragedy was unfinished, and Dr. Farr heard no more 
of it ; but he remembers that Goldsmith had in his head a 
Quixotio scheme of going to decipher the inscriptions on the 
Written Mountains^ though he was altogether ignorant of 
Arabic, or the language in which they might be supposed to 
bo written ; ho has been tempted by tne salary of 800/. 
which had been bequeathed for the purpose. 

GOLDSMITH AN USHER AT PEOKHAM. 

Early in 1757, Oliver obtained, through the interest of an 
EcUi)burgh fellow-studout, Mr. Milner, the office of assistant 
in his fathor^s, Dr. Milnor*s, classical school at Peokham, in 
Surrey : it is now called Gbldsmith House. The Doctor*s 
dnughtor, Miss Milncr, at the end of the last century, re- 
collected thoir old u8hcr,howhe played tricks on tho servants 
and boys, told entertaining stories, and played the flute to 
everybody ; gave away his salary to beggars, and in sweet- 
meats to the boys. But this was his bitterest time ; and of this 
sitite of nlavery ho had Ruch bitter recollection, as to bo always 
oilotuled at tho slightest allusion to it. An acquaintance 
l)ii])|)ening to uso tlie proverbial phrase, ** Oh, that is all a 
holiday at Peekham,** Goldsmith reddened, -and asked if he 
meant to alVront him. He is thought to point to this em- 
ployment in his account of tho hardships of an usher*s life in 
the Ficar qf Wak^cld^ where he says : " I have been an 
UKher in a boarding-school myself, and may I die of an 
anodyne necklace, but 1 had rather be under-turnkey in 
Newgate. I was up corlv and late : I was browbeat by the 
nianier, hated for my ugly faoo by the mistress, worried by 
the boys."* 

Once, ho was touched to the quick by a piece of schooA 
boy pertness : " When amusing his young companions during 
])lay hours with the llute, and expatiating on the pleasures 

* In 1830, the Editor wrote in the OtniUmo.fi % Magimne, ** Not long 
Ago wo mot an elderly lady at dinner, Binoe dead, who told us that an 
ac(umintanoo of hera had been flogged by Qoldimlth, when hs was ushar 
at reokham lohooL*' 
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derived from musio, in addition to its advantages in society 
as a gentlemanly aoauirement, a pert boy, looking at his 
situation and personal advanti^s with something of con- 
tempt, rudely replied to the effect that he surely oould not 
consider himself a gentleman; an offence which, though 
followed bv chastisement, disconcerted him and pained him 
extremely. Mr. Prior tells this story, which he nad from a 
son of the above lad ; he adds, whenthe despised usher was 
a celebrated man, the lad, erown to man*s estate, and walking 
with his newly-married wife, met his old teacher in London. 
Goldsmith recognised him, and embraced him with delight, 
still as his pet boy at school he used to cram with fruit and 
sweatmeats. '* Cfome, my boy,'* he said, as his eye fell upon 
a basket-woman at the comer of the street — " Come, Sam, I 
nm deliffhted to see you. I must treat you to somethiDsr. 
What shall it beP Will you have some apples? Sam, 
added Goldamith, suddenly, " have you seen mv picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds P Have you seen it, Sam r Have you 
got an engraving,'* Ac. 

"THE MONTHLY REVIEW." 

Oliver was still the Peckham usher. Dr. Milner was an 
occasional contributor to the Monthly Review^ then con- 
ducted by its projector and proprietor, the bookseller Grif- 
tiths. One day, Griffiths dined with Dr. Milner at Peckham, 
when Goldsmith*s conversation induced him to ask him to 
try his hand on an article. This he did, and thenceforth 
assisted Griffiths regularlv in his Review, boarded and lodged 
in his house, and received a salary. They agreed, in A^ril, 
1757, for a year, but parted at the end of half that period. 
Goldsmith complained that his articles were twisted about and 
interpolated by Griffiths and his wife ; and they alleged that 
Oliver did not produce the stipulated quantity of MS. in the 
month ; but Mr. Prior, having made priae of Griffiths*s own 
oopv of bis Review, in which the names of the different 
authors are regularly inscribed, has fathered on Goldsmith 
various short essays deserving a place in his works, but which 
had not been previously so recognined. 

Goldsmith continued his contributions to the Monthljf 
Review^ and six magasines, and thus supported himself for 
some months. 
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to college, and effected an indifferent reconciliation between 
him and his tutor. 



CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 

Oliver having left the University, tried five or six profes- 
sions in turn, without success. His uncle Contarine wished 
him to have taken orders, but his great objection to clerical 
life was the obligation to wear a black coat ; he applied for 
ordination, but as he appeared in scarlet clothes, he was 
speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. He did not 
renew the attempt : he probably, even at tbis early period, 
had some conscientious misgivings as to his own fitness for 
the church. In his later life, when asked to read prayers 
in a friend's house, he always declined to do so, on the plea 
that " he did not think himself good enough." 

Ho then accepted the situation of private tutor in a gentle- 
man's family, and retained it long enough to save about 30/., 
with which he bought a tolerable horse, and went forth upon 
his adventures. At the end of six weeks, his friends having 
heard nothing of him, concluded that he had left the kingdom, 
when he returned to his mother's house without a penny, 
upon a little horse, which he called Fiddleback, and which 
was not worth more than twenty shillings. The account 
which he gave of himself was, that he had been at Cork, 
where he had sold his former horse, and paid his passage to 
America ; but the ship happening to sail whilst he was 
viewing the curiosities of the city, he had just money enough 
left to enable him to return. He had now no legitimate home : 
at the death of his father, the paternal house at Lissoy was 
taken by Mr. Hodson, who had married his sister Catherine. 
His mother had removed to Ballymahon, where she contrived 
to live with the strictest frugality. He contributed to her 
means whatever pittance his brother Henry could afford to 
give him for occasionally assisting in his school. Mr. Prior has 
found some of the old lady's housekeeping bills, which afford 
evidence enough of the penury to which she had been reduced. 
One item is, " To half cm ounce of green tea hy Mr, Noll, 
threepence halfpenny /" For two years " Mr. Woll" lounged 
thus about his native district, during which he was considered 
by his relations to have added nothing to his accomplish- 
ments, except the attainment of great facility in speaking 
French. This he owed, no doubt, to his familiarity with 
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some of the " foreign bred" Bomish priests, and it was very 
serviceable to bim in the sequeL 

THE CLUB AT BALLYMAHON. 

While Oliver was leading this errant life at Balljmahon, he 
got up a club at the little inn there, of which he soon became 
the oracle and prime wit, for he was capital at a song or 
story. From this club it is surmised that he took some hints 
in after-life for his picturing of Tony Lumpkin and his as- 
sociates : " Dick Muggins, the exciseman ; Jack Slang, the 
horse-doctor ; little Aminadab, that grinds the music-box ; 
and Tom Twist, that spins the pewter platter." Nay, it is 
thought that Tony's drinking song at the Three Jolly 
Pigeons, was but a revival of one of the convivial catches at 
Ballymahon : 

" Then come put the jomm about, 
And let us be merry and clever. 
Our hearts and oar liquors are stout, 

Here's the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever. 
Let some cry of woodcock or hare, 

Tour bustards, your ducks, and your widgeonSy 
But of all the gay birds in the air. 

Here's health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, torolL" 

He next resolved to study the law : his uncle gave him 
50Z., and sent him to the Temple, but on his way to London 
he was fleeced of every shilling in gaming, and returned once 
more to his mother's house in disgrace and affliction. 

His good uncle forgave him ; a small purse was made up, 
and he was sent to Edinburgh, to study medicine, in 1752. 
Here he nominally attended the lectures for eighteen mouths, 
and picked up some information about natund history and 
chemistry. But he was thoughtless, and he was cheated ; he 
became poor, and he was nearly starved. 

OLIVER ON HIS TRAVELa 

From Edinburgh our student passed over to Leyden, but, 
with the usual eccentricity of his motions, set out to reach it 
by way of Bordeaux, and embarked in a ship which was bound 
thither from Leith ; but was driven by stress of weather into 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His fellow-passengers weresomeScotch- 
men, who had been employed in raising men in their own 
country for the service of the King of France. They were 
arrested by orders firom Government at Newcastle ; and 
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Goldsmith, who had been committed to prison with tbem, 
was not liberated till after a fortnight's confinement. By 
this accident, however, he was eventually saved from an early 
death. The vessel sailed during his imprisonment, and was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Garonne, where every soul on 
board perished. 

Among other pleasantries which he wrote from Leyden to 
his uncle is what he thought of the three specimens of 
womankind he bad now seen out of Ireland. '^ The Dutch is 
pale and fat," he writes, " the Scotch lean and ruddy : the one 
walks as if she were straddling after a go-cart, the other takes 
too masculine a stride. I shall not endeavour to deprive 
either country of its share of beauty ; but I must say, that 
of all objects on this earth, an English farmer's daughter is 
most charming." 

At Leyden, Goldsmith was peculiarly exposed to a tempta- 
tion which he never at any period of his life could easily re- 
sist. The opportunities of gambling were frequent. Dr. 
Ellis, one of his fellow-students at the university, relates that 
Oliver, having had a successful run at play one night, 
called next morning on him, and counted out a consider- 
able sum, which he said would now enable him to travel 
over the Continent in comfort. Ellis congratulated him, 
and advised him to keep it untouched for the purpose he had 
in view ; but Goldsmith, the same evening, was seduced to the 
old haunt, and lost every guilder. Seeing his penitence and 
distress, Ellis advanced him something on condition that he 
should immediately set off, and thus break from his dan- 
gerous associates. Goldsmith agreed ; but walking into a 
florist's garden, remembered his uncle Contarine's love of 
tulips, and purchased on the spot a parcel of roots to be sent 
to him in Ireland, which " effort of affectionate gratitude/' 
as Mr. Prior calls it, again reduced Oliver so low that in 
February, 1775, he ultimately quitted Leyden on foot, " with 
scarcely any money and but one clean shirt." 

In the narrative of George, eldest son of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, the author has given a sketch of the resources which 
enabled him, on foot and without money, to make the tour of 
Europe. Tlirough Germany and Flanders he had recourse to 
his violin ; and a lively tune usually procured him a lodging 
in some peasant's cottage for the night. In Italy, where his 
musical skill was less in esteem, he found hospitality by dis- 
puting at the monasteries, in the character of a travelling 
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scholar. THus he obtained sometimes money, sometimes 
lodging, though he must have had other respurces. The 
foreign Universities afford similar facilities to poor scholars 
with those presented by the monasteries. Goldsmith resided 
at Padua for several months, and is said to have taken a 
degree at Louvain. His tour under such circumstances would 
have yielded one of the most entertaining books in the world, 
had it been written. He spent about twelve months in these 
wanderings, and landed in England in the year 1756, after 
having perambulated France, Italy, and part of Germany. 

VOLTAIRE, FONTENELLE, AND DIDEROT. 

During Goldsmith's brief sojourn at Paris, he is said to 
have been introduced to Voltaire, whom " no man ever ex- 
ceeded when he pleased to lead the conversation ; which, how- 
ever, was not always the case. In company which he either 
disliked or despised, few could be more reserved than he ; but 
when he was warmed in discourse, and got over a hesitating 
manner, which sometimes he was subject to, it was rapture to 
hear him. His meagre visage seemed insensibly to gather 
beauty ; every muscle in it had meaning, and his eye beamed 
^vith unusual brightness. The person who writes this 
memoir remembers to have seen him [Voltaire,] in a select 
•company oi wifcs of both sexes at Paris, when the subject 
liappeued to turn upon English taste and learning. Fon- 
tenelle, (then nearly a hundred years old,) who was of the 
party, and who, being unacquainted with the language or 
authors of the country he undertook to condemn, with a 
spirit truly vulgar, began to revile both. Diderot, who liked 
the English, and knew something of their literary pretensions, 
attempted to vindicate their poetry and learning, but with 
unequal abilities. The company quickly perceived that Fon- 
tenelle was superior in the dispute ; he continued his triumph 
until about twelve o'clock, when Voltaire appeared at last 
roused from his reverie. His whole frame seemed animated. 
He began his defence with the utmost defiance mixed with 
spirit, and now and then let fall the finest strokes of 
raillexy upon his antagonist, and his harangue lasted till three^ 
in the morning." 

This is a good story, but not a true one. Lord Macaulay 
cautions his readers against Goldsmith's travelling tales, for 
strict veracity was never one of his virtues ; '* and a man who 
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is ordinarily inaccurate in narration is likely to be more tlian 
ordinarily inaccurate when he talks about his own travels. 
Goldsmith, indeed, was so regardless of truth as to assert in 
print that he was present at a most interesting conversation 
between Voltaire and Fontenelle, and that this conversation 
took place at Paris. Now, it is certain that Voltaire was 
never within a hundred leagues of Paris during the whole 
time which Goldsmith passed on the Continent." — Memoir: 
JSncyclopadia Britannica, 1856. 

GOLDSMITH RETURNS TO ENGLAND. 

On the Ist of February, 1750, Oliver, " the Philosophic 
Vagabond," landed at Dover, without a single farthing in his 
pocket, friendless, and without any calling. His only thought 
was to get to London, and throw himself upon the world. 
But how was this to be done by a pennyless man ? His ilute 
and his philosophy were no longer of any avail, nor would the 
learned give the vagrant scholar a supper or a night's lodg- 
ing. " I was left," he writes, " without friends, recommenda- 
tions, money, or impudence, and that in a country where being 
born an Irishman was sufficient to keep me unemployed." In 
the ten days' or a fortnight's struggle which it took him to 
get to London, he attempted low comedy in a bam in Kent, 
which is thought to have suggested his Adventures of a 
Strolling Player, And at one of the towns on the road, he 
bep^fi^ed to be hired in an apothecary's shop. 

We get a glimpse of the strange bedfellows with which 
misery had made him acquainted from an incident of his 
after-life. Ten or twelve years later, in the days of his social 
elevation, he startled a polished circle at Sir Joshua Keynolds's 
by dating an anecdote from the time when he " lived among 
the beggars of Axe-lane." There is an uncertain story, too, 
of Goldsmith's employment as an usher for some months, 
under a feigned name, which had nearly involved him in worse 
dirttress; the Dublin Doctor (Radcliffe) to whom he had 
applied for a character, having saved him from the suspicion 
of imposture. 

By the middle of the month he was houseless, in the lone- 
liness of the streets of London. He applied to the apothe- 
caries for a situation, but they asked him for a character, and 
he had none to give. At leigth, a chemist and druggist 
named Jacob, at the upper comer of Monument-yard, on 
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¥1sli-streei-hill,* engiged Oliver as shopman. This could not 
have been a disagreeable employment : he was really fond of 
chemistry, and was remembered favourably by the c^ebrated 
BUck. While in this situation, Groldsmith was recognised 
by an old fellow-student at Edinburgh, the kind quaker 
Sleigh, known later as an eminent physician, as Barry's first 
patron, and Burke's firiend: he was cleverly satinzed as 
Dr. Sligo, in Foote's farce of The DevU an Two Sticks. 
Tlirough the advice and help of Dr. Sleigh he rose to prac- 
tise physic ** in a liumble way/' at Bankside, Southwark, 
chiefly among the riverside poor. One day, his old school- 
mate and coU^e companion, Beatty, met him decked out in 
the tarnished finery of a second-hand suit of green and gold, 
with a shirt and neckcloth of a fortnight's wear, yet he 
assumed a prosperous air: ^ he was practising physic," he 
said, ^ and doing very well" — ^though he was at the moment 
pinched with poverty. One of his poor patients was a jour- 
oeyman-printer, who, one day, induct by the doctor's rusty 
I'lack patched suit, suggested that his master, who had been 
» ind U> clever men, might be serviceable to him. This master 
>v ^^ Samuel Richardson, who printed his own novels of 
J^ameu\, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Chrandisan, at his office in 
Salisbury-court, now square, and at the top of the court, 
'So. 76, Fleet-street. He engaged Oliver as his " reader,'* 
an occupation which he alternated with his medical duties. 

Richardson resided in Salisbury-court, where he wrote his 
Pamela. He admitted Groldsmith to his parlour: here he 
began to form literary acquaintances, among whom was Dr. 
Young, the author of Ifi^hi Thoughts, then in the height of 
iashion. This set Oliver's imagination teeming: he com- 
menced a tragedy, which he showed to Dr. Farr, one of his 
Fdinbui^h fellow-students, who was then in London, attend- 
ing the hospitals and lectures. 

" Early in Jiuiiuury [1756, says Dr. Fur] lie called in»on me odo 
momiog before I was up, and on my entering the room, I recognised 
mj old acquaintance, dmaed in a rusty full- trimmed black suit, with hia 
pockets full <^ papas, which instantly reminded me <^ the poet in 
Garrick's luce of LeikA. After we had finished our breakfiist, he drew 
from his pocket part of a tragedy, which he said he had brought for my 
correction. In vain I pleaded inability, when he began to read ; and 



* ConTersaUon Sharp used to point ont the shop which was shown to 
him in his youth as the benevolent Mr. Jacob's. — (Fonter,) We !•- 
member the nme shop carried on by Jaoob*s raooenon. 
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every part on which I expreued a dovht oi to the propriety, tMi imm$' 
diaiely blotted out. I then most earnettly preiMd him not to trnit to 
my judgment, but to take the opinion of penong better qtuilifled to 
decide on dramatic compositions. He now told me he haa submitted 
his production, so far as he had written, to Mr. Richardson^ on which I 
peremptorily declined offering another criticism on the performance." 

The tragedy was unfinished, and Dr. Fan* heard no more 
of it ; but he remembers that Goldsmith had in his head a 
Quixotic scheme of going to decipher the inscriptions on the 
Written Mountaim, though he was altogether ignorant of 
Arabic, or the language in which they might be supposed to 
be written ; he has been tempted by the salary of 800/. 
which had been bequeathed for the purpose. 

GOLDSMITH AN USHER AT PEOKHAM. 

Early in 1757, Oliver obtained, through the interest of an 
Edinburgh folio w«student, Mr. Milner, the office of assistant 
in his father's. Dr. Milner*s, classical school at Feckham, in 
Surrey : it is now called Goldsmith House. The Doctor's 
daughter, Miss Milner, at the end of the last century, re- 
collected their old unher, how he played tricks on the servants 
and boys, told entertaining stories, and played the flute to 
everybody ; gave away his salary to beggars, and in sweet- 
meats to the boys. But this was his bitterest time ; and of this 
state of slavery he had such bitter recollection, as to be always 
oH'ondcd at the slightest allusion to it. An acquaintance 
haj)j)uning to use ttie proverbial phrase, ** Oh, that is all a 
holiday at Peckham,'' Goldsmith reddened, and asked if he 
meant to afl'ront him. He is thought to point to this em- 
ployment in his account of the hardships of an usher's life in 
the Vicar of Wakqfleld, where he says : " I have been an 
usher in a boarding-school myself, and may I die of an 
anodyne necklace, but 1 had rather be under-tumkey in 
Newgate. I was up early and late : I was browbeat by the 
master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, worried by 
the boys."* 

Once, ho was touched to the quick by a piece of schooA 
boy portncss : ** When amusing his young companions during 
playhours with the flute, and expatiating on the pleasures 

* In 1839, the Editor wrote in the OentUmaiCi Mttgatine, ** Not long 
Ago we met an elderly lady at dinner, since dead, who told us that an 
ac(iuaintanoe of hers had be«n flogged by Goldsmith, wh«ii h« was oihcr 
at Peckham sohooL*' 
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derived from musio, in addition to its advantages in society 
as a gentlemanly aoaoirement, a pert boy, looking at his 
situation and personal advanti^s with something of con- 
tempt, rudely replied to the effect that he surely could not 
consider himself a gentleman; an offence which, though 
followed by chastisement, disconcerted him and pained him 
extremely. Mr. Prior tells this story, which he had from a 
son of the above lad : he adds, when the despised usher was 
a celebrated man, the lad, grown to man's estate, and walking 
with his newly-married wife, met his old teacher in London. 
Goldsmith recognised him, and embraced him with delight, 
fltill as his pet bogr at school he used to cram with fruit and 
sweatmeats. ** Cfome, my boy,'' he said, as his eye fell upon 
a basket-woman at the comer of the street — ** Come, Sam, I 
am deliffhted to see vou. I must treat you to something. 
What shall it beP Will you have some apples? Sam," 
added Goldsmith, suddenly, '^ have you seen mv picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds P Have you seen it, Sam r Have you 
got an engraving," &o» 

"THE MONTHLY REVIEW." 

Oliver was still the Feckham usher. Dr. Milner was an 
occasional contributor to the Monthly Review, then con- 
ducted by its projector and proprietor, the bookseller Grif- 
fiths. One day, Griffiths dined with Dr. Milner at Feckham, 
when Goldsmith's conversation induced him to ask him to 
try his hand on an article. This he did, and thenceforth 
assisted Griffiths regularly in his Review, boarded and lodged 
in his house, and received a salary. They agreed, in A^ril, 
1757, for a year, but parted at the end of half that period. 
Goldsmith complained that his articles were twisted about and 
interpolated by Griffiths and his wife ; and they alleged that 
Oliver did not produce the stipulated quantity of Mo. in the 
month ; but Mr. Prior, having made prize of Griffiths's own 
copy of his Review, in which the names of the different 
authors are regularly inscribed, has fathered on Gbldsmith 
various short essays deserving a place in his works, but which 
bad not been previously so recognised. 

Goldsmith continued his contributions to the Monthly 
Review, and six magazines, and thus supported himself for 
some months. 
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tcery part on which I expressed a doubt <u to ihe propriety, foas tMfie- 
diaiely blotted out. I then most earnestly pressed him not to trust to 
my judgment, but to take the opinion of persons better qualified to 
decide on dramatic compositions. He now told me he had submitted 
his production, so far as he had written, to Mr. Richardson, on which I 
peremptorily declined offering another criticism on the performance." 

The tragedy was unfinished, and Dr. Farr heard no more 
of it ; hut he rememhers that Goldsmith had in his head a 
Quixotic scheme of going to decipher the inscriptions on the 
Written Mountains, though he was altogether ignorant of 
Arahic, or the language in which they might he supposed to 
be written ; he has been tempted by the salary of 300/. 
which had been bequeathed for the purpose. 

GOLDSMITH AN USHER AT PEGKHAM. 

Early in 1757, Oliver obtained, through the interest of an 
Edinburgh fellow-student, Mr. Milner, the office of assistant 
in his father's. Dr. Milner's, classical school at Peckham, in 
Surrey : it is now called Goldsmith House. The Doctor's 
daughter, Miss MOner, at the end of the last century, re- 
collected their old usher, how he played tricks on the servants 
and boys, told entertaining stories, and played the flute to 
everybody ; gave away his salary to beggars, and in sweet- 
meats to the boys. But this was his bitterest time ; and of this 
state of slavery he had such bitter recollection, as to be always 
offended at the slightest allusion to it. An acquaintance 
happening to use the proverbial phrase, " Oh, that is all a 
holiday at Peckham," Goldsmith reddened, -and asked if he 
meant to affront him. He is thought to point to this em- 
ployment in his account of the hardships of an usher's life in 
the Vicar of Wakefield^ where he says : " I have been an 
usher in a boarding-school myself, and may I die of an 
anodyne necklace, but 1 had rather be under-turnkey in 
iNewgate. I was up early and late : I was browbeat by the 
master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, worried by 
the boys."* 

Once, he was touched to the quick by a piece of school 
boy pertness : " When amusing his young companions during 
playhours with the flute, and expatiating on the pleasures 

* In 1839, the Editor wrote in the Gentleman* § Magazine, *' Not long 
Ago we met an elderly lady at dinner, since dead, who told us that an 
acquaintance of hers had been flogged by (3h>ld8mith, when he was usher 
at Peckham schooL" 
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derived from music, in addition to its advantages in society 
as a gentlemanly acquirement, a pert boy, looking at bis 
situation and personal advantages with something of con- 
tempt, rudely replied to the effect that he surely could not 
consider himself a gentleman; an offence which, though 
followed by chastisement, disconcerted him and pained him 
extremely." Mr. Prior tells this story, which he had from a 
son of the above lad ; he adds, when the despised usher was 
a celebrated man, the lad, grown to man's estate, and walking 
with his newly-married wife, met his old teacher in London. 
Goldsmith recognised him, and embraced him with delight, 
still as his pet boy at school he used to cram with fruit and 
sweatmeats. '^ Come, my boy," he said, as his eye fell upon 
a basket-woman at the comer of the street — " Come, Sam, I 
am delighted to see you. I must treat you to something. 
What shall it be ? Will you have some apples ? Sam," 
added Goldsmith, suddenly, " have you seen my picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ? Have you seen it, Sam ? Have you 
got an engraving," Ac. 

"THE MONTHLY REVIEW." 

Oliver was still the Peckham usher. Dr. Milner was an 
occasional contributor to the Monthly Beview, then con- 
ducted by its projector and proprietor, the bookseller Grif- 
fiths. Odc day, Griffiths dined with Dr. Milner at Peckham, 
when Goldsmith's conversation induced him to ask him to 
try his hand on an article. This he did, and thenceforth 
assisted Griffiths regularly in his Eeview, boarded and lodged 
in his house, and received a salary. They agreed, in April, 
1757, for a year, but parted at the end of half that period. 
Goldsmith complained that his articles were twisted about and 
interpolated by Griffiths and his wife ; and they alleged that 
Oliver did not produce the stipulated quantity of MS. in the 
month ; but Mr. Prior, having made prize of Griffiths's own 
copy of his Review, in which the names of the different 
authors are regularly inscribed, has fathered on Goldsmith 
various short essays deserving a place in his works, but which 
bad not been previously so recognised. 

Goldsmith continued his contributions to the Monthly 
Jteviev), and six magazines, and thus supported himself for 
some months. 
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GOLDSMITH'S FAILURES. 

Oliver now made a start for himBelf by circulating pro- 
posals for publighing, by subscription, his Enquiry into the 
State of Foil te Literature in Europe : he finished part of it, 
and carried the MS. to Bobert Dodsley, in Pall Mall, who 
agreed to publish the work, and advanced him various small 
sums on account of it : the profits he destined to equip him- 
self for India, having obtained from the Company the nomi- 
nation to one of their factories on the coast of Goromandel. 
But when the day of the preliminary examination approached, 
he had not dress fit to appear in at Surgeons* Hall. Griffiths 
became security for the loan of a suit of clothes, to be re- 
turned the (lay after. Thus provided, poor Goldsmith under- 
went the ordeal ; but he was not otherwise prepared, for in 
the books of the College is this entry : 

At a Court of Examineni held at the Theatre, 2l8t Deo. 1758 — James 
Barnard, mate to an hospital. Oliver Goldsmith, found not qualified 
for ditto. 

This rejection brought with it other miseries. The bor- 
rowed clothes were not returned, but pawned, and Griffiths 
was not to be pacified by four articles for his Review, which 
Goldsmith sent him ; he printed the papers, but demanded 
instant repayment of the debt, and the return of some books 
he hud lent to the poor author, which, it was suspected, were 
at the pawnbroker's. The matter was partly made up with 
Grifiiths by Goldsmith writing for him a short life of Vol- 
taire, 1759 ; but the Monthly Review insinuated bitter things 
against Oliver's moral character, and he deeply lamented 

the meannesses which poverty unavoidably brings with it." 
Dr. Campbell has this admirable page upon this phase of 
Oliver's career: 

Whatever change of public estimation he experienced, the man was 
not to be altered, and he continued to exhibit a personal character 
which was neither much reformed bv experience, nor dignified by repu- 
tation. It is but too well known, that with all his original and refined 
fucultieB, he was often the butt of witlings and the dupe of impostors. 
He throw away his money at the gaming-table, and might also be said 
to he a losing gambler in conversation, for he aimed in all societies at 
being brilliant and argumentative ; but generally chose to dispute on 
the subjects which he least understood, and contrived to forfeit as much 
credit for common sense as could be got rid of in colloquial intercourse. 
After loRing his aupointment to India, he applied to Lord Bute for a 
salary, to be enabled to travel into the intenor of Asia. The petition 
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was negleoted because he was then unknown. The same boon, how- 
ever, or some adequate provision, might have been obtained for him 
afterwards, when he was recommended to the Earl of Northumberland, 
at that time Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. But when he waited on the 
earl, he threw away his prepared compliments on his lordship's steward, 
and then retrieved the mistake by telling the nobleman, for whom he 
had meditated a courtly speech, that he had no confidence in the 
patronage of the great, but would rather .rely upon the booksellers. 
There must have been something, however, with all his peculiarities, 
still endearing in his personal character. Burke was known to recal his 
memory with tears of affection in his eyes. It cannot be believed, that 
the better genius of his writings was always absent from his conversa- 
tion. One may conceive graces of his spirit to have been drawn forth 
by Burke and Iteynolds, which neither Johnson nor Garrick had the sen- 
sibility to appreciate. 

GOLDSMITH WRITES FOR THE STAGE. 

Oliver now tried his fortune as a dramatist : he wrote the 
Oood-natured Man, produced at Coven t-g»arden, Jan. 29, 1758, 
with the moderate success of nine nights* run. Garrick had 
refused it at Drury-lane. The principal character was the 
weak side of the author's own. Sentimental comedy was 
then the taste ; and the best scene in the Oood-natured Man, 
a lover followed by bailiffs in court dresses, was mercilessly 
hissed. However, Goldsmith cleared by the play 600^., five 
times as much as he subsequently made by the O^aveller and 
the Vicar of Wakefield together. 

Goldsmith acutely felt his play being hissed. Johnson 
relates that when dining at the Chaplain's table at St. 
James's, Oliver gave a very comical and unnecessarily exact 
recital of his own feelings ; teUing the company how he went 
to the Literary Club at night and chatted gaily among his 
friends as if nothing had happened amiss ; that to impress 
them still more forcibly with an idea of his magnanimity, he 
even sung his favourite song about " an old woman tossed in 
a blanket seventeen times as high as the moon;" but "all 
this while I was suffering horrid tortures," added he ; " and I 
verily believe that if I had put a bit into my mouth it would 
have choked me on the spot, I was so excessively ill ; but 
I made more noise than usual to cover all that ; and so they 
never perceived my not eating, nor I believe at all imaged to 
themselves the anguish of my heart ; but when all were gone 
except Johnson here, I burst out a-crying, and even swore 
that I would never write again." "All which. Doctor,"- 
said Johnson, amazed at his odd frankness, " I thought had 
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been a secret between you and me ; and I am sore I would 
not have said anything about it for the world." 

THi; LODGING IN GREEN ARBOUR-COURT. 

Goldsmith had now to sit down to toil like a galley-slave, 
and this ^* in a garret in a miserable court, to which he had 
to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of 
flagstones called Breakneck Stops/' — (Macaulay.) The court 
was scarcely so miserable as tiere stated : the houses were 
two-storied, besides attics ; it was called Green Arbour-court^ 
and the house in which Goldsmith lodged (from 1758 to 
17G0,) was not on the stops, but was No. 12, the first house 
at the head of the court, on the lefb hand, going from the 
Old Bailey into Seacoal-lane. Here Dr. Thomas Percy, 
afterwards Bishop of Dromore, found Goldsmith, on his first 
visit to him. 

Tho Doctor was employed in writinff h\» Enquiry into Polite Learning, 
in a wretchedly dirty room, in which there was but one ohair ; and 
whun from civility, this was offered to his visitant, he was obliged to sit 
in tho window. While they were conversing, some one gently rapped 
at tho door, and on being desired to oomo in, a poor ragged little girl of 
very decent behaviour entered, who, dropping a curtsey, said, " My 
mamma HondH her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend her 
a chain berpotful of coals. 

Mr. Prior, in his elaborate Life of Ooldsmith, has given 
tho following additional particulars of Green Arbour-court, 
which ho received from an old woman at a little shop in tho 
Clapham-road, in the window of which he saw the first edition 
of Goldsmith's lUssaj/s, 1703 : 

By hor account, sho was a near relative of the woman who kopt the 
houHo in Green Arbour-court, and at the age of seven or eight years 
went frequently thither, one of the inducements to which was the cakes 
and Hwcotnieats given to her and other children of the family by the 
gentleman who lodged there. Another of his amusements consisted in 
aflHembling these children in his room, and inducing them to dance 
to tho muNlc of his flute. He was usually, as she heard when older 
and induced to inquire about him, shut up during the day, went out 
in the evenings, and preserved regular hours. His habits otherwise 
were sociable, and he nad several viHitors. One of the companions, 
whoso society gavo him particular pleasure, was a respectable watch- 
maker residing in the same court, celebrated for the possession of much 
wit and humour ; qualities which, as they distinguish his own writings, 
he professes to have sought and cultivated wherever they were to oe 
found. His benevolence, as usual, flowed freely, according to this in - 
ormant, whenever he had anything to bestow, and even when he had 
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Bo^ the stream could not ahrayibe diecked in its cmrent ; an imrtanoe of 
wliidi tells higbly to his honour. The landlord of the house haTing fidlen 
into difficulties, was at length arrested ; and Gf^dsmith, who owed a 
small sum for rent^ heing applied to hy his wife to assist in the release of 
her husband, found that, althou^ without money, he did not want re- 
sources : a new suit of dothes was consigned to the pawnhn^er, and 
the amount raised, proving much more thui sufficient to dischaige hia 
own dehi, was handed over iar the release of the prisoner. It would 
be a singular, though not improbable coincidence if this stoiy, repeated 
to the writer by the desoendiuit of a penon who afterwards became hia 
tailor, and who knew not that it had previously been told, should apply 
to that identical suit of appaid fiir which he incurred so mndi odium 
•ad abuse from Griffiths ; and that an effi>rt of active benevolence to 
rdieve a debtor from gaol, should have given rise to a charge against 
him rwwanbling dishonesty. 

Still he continued to look back with oonsidente benevolence to th» 
poor hostess, whose necessities he had rdieved by pawning his gala coal^ 
for we are told that "he often supplied her with food from his own 
tMe, and visited her frequently with the sole pmpose to be kind to- 



Washington Inring thus describes liis visit to tliis strange 
nook of the metropolis not many years before he wrote hi» 
Jjife of Ooldmith : 

It then existed in its pristine state, and wasasmall square of tall aod 
miserable houses, the very intestines of which seemed turned inside oat, 
to judge from the old gannents and frippeiy that fluttered frtnn every 
window. It appeared to be a r^on of waBherwomen, and lines were 
stretched about the little square, on which clothes were dangling to dry. 

Just as we entered the square, a scuffle took place between two 
viragoes about a disputed ri^t to a washtub, and immediately the whole 
community was in a hubbub. Heads in mobo^ popped out of every 
window, and sudi a clamour of tongues ensued, that I was ialn to stop 
my ears. Every Amazon took part with one or oth^ of the disputants, 
and brandished her arma^ dripping with soapsuds, and fired away from 
her window as from the embrasure of a fortress ; while the screams of 
diildrai, nestled and cradled in every procreant chamber of this hive, 
waking with the nmse, set up thdr shrill pipes to sweU the general 
concert. — Tola of • Traitdler. 

There is a wood-engraying of Green Arbour-court in No. 
58 of the Mirror^ where it is stated to have been occupied 
about twenty years previously (1805) by a chimney-sweep ; 
it was then (1825) let in lodgings ; it was taken down in 
1834, and now stables occupy the site. Breakneck Steps are 
still in existence. The JEnquiry^ which Ctoldsmith completed 
in these humble lodgings, did not excite much curiosity ; but 
he also wrote here his Euayt in sundry vehiclee, particularly 
the weekly sheets entitled the Bee (of which very few numben 
appeared), the IMermn/ Magazine^ and the BrUitik Magasme. 



I 
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BETTKR SOCIETY. 

Next your ftppcarod a ieriei of Ssiftjrfl, from Goldstnltli*! 

?on, wliiuh oxoiiod gonoral attention ; and before the clone of 
7(K), tho ChinoBO rhilosopber^the Oiti»en q/* the Worlds 
hnd ffrntttly enlarged the cutimate of his ftiendtf. He now 
found himffolf courted by men of letters of high reputation ; 
and Johnson, above the rest, was anxious to show his admira- 
tion of his talents and to cultivate his friendship, Through 
him tho access to lioynolds, Burke, and Oarriok, and the rest 
of that memorable society was easy \ and though Goldsmith*s 
?oruniary diflicultios never ceased, he was thenceforth ohoered 
>y the confidence of minds stronger than his own. And 
although he had to earn the broad of the passing day by coin- 
pilntions, he contrived to produce at intervals tho various 
origitml works in prose and verse to which, after and above 
tho Chinete Lettcrt^ he owes his station among our classics. 

GOLDSxMITH GIVES A SUPPER. 

Abotit tho middle of the year 1700, Goldsmith leffc Green 
Arbour-cotirt for respectablo lodgings in Wine OIHce-court, 
Floet-fltrwt, where, for alwut two years, he remained with an 
acqtuiiiitftnoo or relation of Nowbery, the bookseller. 

it RiMmis that the first visit Dr. Johnson paid Goldsmith 
was at a nuppor which he gave on taking possession of thcRo 
lod^in^s. reroy, as their chief mutual acquaintance, con- 
(IucUmI Johnson, and was struck with the then unusual triin- 
n(*Hs of his attire : 

"Ifp Imd on" (sftld the ^Isliop) *** new stilt of olofheii, a new wi^, 
nicrly nowiiered, Ami everyiliintf mo dinHintilAr from his usual liatHin, thnt 
I ooulit not reniRtthe Impulse of Itimilrlng the OAUse of suoh rigid regnrd 
in him to exterior nppenriinoe. ' Wliy, sir,' snid he, 'the AotUAl Uf)]ii- 
fimith, wlio \n a very great iduven, juntifles his disregard of oleanlinens 
and (lo(icnoy by (pioting tny praotioe, and I am des&ous this night to 
■how him a better example.' 

NEWDERY THE PUBLISHER. 

In the course of 1700, Goldsmith first became oonneotMl 
witli tlio kind-hearted bookseller of St. Peul*s Churchyard, 
John Nowbery, now chiefly remembered for the multiplioity 
of his little books for children, with their grotesque woodcuts, 
and gilt and coloured covers. He kept shop at No. 05, tho 
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corner of St. Paul's Churchyard and Ludgate-street. He \» 
described by a contemporary as *' the philanthropic bookseller, 
with the red-pimpled &ce." His shop, afterwards Mr. Harris's, 
another clever provider of juvenilia, is now occupied by Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran, who, by progressing with the times, 
fully maintain the reputation for children's books which this 
spot has enjoyed for more than a century. 

Newbery started, on Jan. 12, 1760, the Public Ledger 
newspaper, which still exists as a commercial journal. It 
commenced with a literary reputation, for Ctoldsmith con- 
tributed to it his Citizen of the Jt^orld ; and he proved so 
adroit, and withal so diligent, that Newbery charged himself 
thenceforth for several years in providing occupation for 
Oliver's pen. 

In the course of 1762, he produced for Newbery a pamphlet 
on the Cock-lane Ghost, for which he received three guineas. 
This pamphlet is printed, for the first time in Goldsmith's 
Collected Works, in Mr. Peter Cunningham's edition. Gt)ld- 
sraith next produced a Hutory of Mecklenburg^ suggested by 
the arrival of Queen Charlotte, 20^ ; the English Plutarch^ 
2 vols. 45/. ; Abridgment of the History of England, (the 
smallest of four from this pen,) two guineas ; a Life of Beau 
Nash, 14 guineas ; and miscellaneous papers, which raised his 
revenue from St. Paul's Churchyard in all to 120/. 

SMOLLETT AND GOLDSMITH. 

In 1760, Goldsmith engaged with Dr. Smollett, who was 
about to start the British Magazine, Smollett was a schemer 
and speculator in literature, and intent upon enterprises that 
had money rather than reputation in view. Goldsmith has a 
good-humoured hit at this propensity in one of his papers in 
the Bee, in which he represents Johnson, Hume, and others, 
taking seats in the stage-coach bound for Fame, while 
Smollett prefers that destined for Biches. 

GOLDSMITH'S CLUBS. 

However Oliver might court the 4eamed circle, he was ill 

at ease there ; yet he had some social resorts in which h** 

indemnified himself for this restraint by indulging his humoui 

without control. One of these was a shilling whist dub, 

^which met at the Devil Tavern, which stood upon the site 

*of Child's-place, Temple Bar. The company delighted in 
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practical jokes, of which Goldsmith was often the butt. One 
night) he came to the club in a hackney-coach, when he gave 
the driver a guinea instead of a shilling. He set this down 
as a dead loss ; but on the next club night, he was told that 
a person at the street-door wanted to speak to him ; he went 
out, and to his surprise and delight, the coachman had 
brought back the guinea! To reward such honesty, he 
collected a small sum from the Club, and largely increased it 
from his own purse, and with this reward sent away the coach- 
man. He was still loud in his praise, when one of the Club 
asked to see the returned guinea. To Goldsmith's confusion, 
it proved to be a counterfeit. The laughter which succeeded 
showed him that the whole was a hoax, and the pretended 
coachman as much a counterfeit as the gunioa. He was so 
disconcerted, it is said, that he soon beat a retreat for the 
evening. 

Another of those free-and-easy clubs met on Wednesday 
evenings at the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street ; it was some- 
what in the style of the Three Jolly Pigeons : song», jokes, 
dramatic imitations, burlesque parodies, and broad sallies of 
humour. Here a huge " tun of man," by the name of Gordon, 
used to delight Goldsmith by singing the jovial song of 
" Nottingham Ale,*' and looking like a butt of it. Here, too, 
a wealthy pig-butcher aspired to be on the most sociable 
footing with the author ; and here was Tom King, the come- 
dian, recently risen to consequence by his performance of 
Lord Ogleby, in the new comedy of the Clandestine 
Marriage, A member of more note was one Hugh Kelly, a 
second-rate author, who was a kind of competitor of Gold- 
smith's, but a low one ; for Johnson used to speak of him as 
a man who had written more than he had read. • Another 
noted frequenter of the Globe and Devil taverns was one 
Glover, who, having failed in the medical profession, took to 
the stage ; but having succeeded in restoring to life a male- 
factor who had just been executed, he abandoned the stage, 
and resumed his wig and cane, and came to London to dabble 
in physic and literature. He used to amuse the company by 
his story-telling and mimicry, giving capital imitations of 
Garrick, Foote, Colman, Sterne, and others. He seldom 
happened to have money enough to pay his reckoning, but 
was always sure to lind some ready purse among those who 
had been amused by his humours. Goldsmith, of course, was 
one of the readiest. It was through him that Glover was 
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admitted to the "Wednesday Club. Glover, however, was 
■especially shocked by the free-and-easy tone in which Gold- 
smith was addressed by the pig-butcher, "Come, Noll," 
would he say, as he pledged him, ** here's my service to you, 
old boy !" 

It was not always, however, that the humour of these 
associates was to his taste : as they became boisterous in 
their merriment, he was apt to become depressed. " The 
■company of fools," says he, in one of his Essays, " may at 
first make us smile ; but at last never fails of making us 
melancholy." " Often he would become moody," says Glover, 
*' and would leave the party abruptly, to go home, and brood 
over his misfortune." 



"THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD." 

The story of the production of this delicious little novel, 
is one of the best known episodes in Goldsmith's history. "No 
incident of an author's life has become more poptdar : painters 
have transferred it to their canvas, and biographers to their 
pages, and our anecdote life of the novelist would be incom- 
plete without it. 

The work had been no hasty effort, but a labour of love, 
whenever the author could shift off the yoke of translation or 
compilation. It is thought to have been commenced so early 
as 1761, and it lay by him imtil the spring of 1763. The 
circumstances attending its sale are too singular to be told 
in any other words than those of Johnson, as reported by 
Boswell : 

'* I received one morning/* says Johnson, '^a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and, as it was not in his power 
to come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as possible. 
I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. I accord- 
ingly went as soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlady had 
arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion : I perceived 
that he had already changed my guinea, and had a bottle of Madeira 
and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would 
be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which he might be 
extricated. He then told me he had a novel ready for the press, which 
he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the land- 
lady I should soon return ; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for 
sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith ti^e money, and he discharged his 
rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him 
80 ill." 

Mrs. Piozzi gives the same anecdote with some variations ; 
among others, that Johnson found Gt)ldsmith with his bottle 

T 2 
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of Madeira in tho evening, not the morning; and Mr. Crolscr 
inclines to adopt this moro favourable account. 

Another version of tho story is that Goldsmith insisted on 
tlio landlady joining him in a bowl of punch. 

Tho novel in question was the Vicar of WaJc^eld; the 
bookseller to whom Johnson sold it was Francis Newbery, 
nephew to John. When he completed the bargain, which be 
probably entered into partly from compassion, partly from 
deference to Johnson's judgment, he had so little confidence 
in tho value of his purchase, that the Vicar of Wakefield 
remained in manuscript until the publication of the Traveller 
had established tho fame of tho author. 

For some of tho incidents of the Vicar of Wakffeldf 
Goldsmith "unquestionably taxed his recollections of early 
life. Tho primitive habits of Lissoy and Kilkenny-West 
furnished hints which, when applied to the interior of an 
English vicarage, were thought, and perhaps truly, inappro- 
prijiie or overcharged. As usual also wo find much of himself. 
The adventures of Oeorgo Primrose wore without doubt 
nearly similar to his own. H^ makes Sir William Thornhill 
also travel over the continent of Europe on foot, and return 
about tho ago of thirty, his own age nearly when the same 
feat was porlormod. . . . The character of the vicar is a 
more extended draught of the pastor in the Deserted Village^ 
and meant, as was said by the family, for his father. The 
private marriages of two of his sisters may have supplied hints 
in detailing the conduct of Olivia. Burchell was the name of 
one of his connexions by marriage." — (Washington Irving.) 

Nearly two years elapsed ere tho Vicar of Wakefield was 
published ; when it rapidly obtained a popularity which has 
lasted down to our time, and which is likely to last as long as 
our language. It came out on the 27th of March, 1766 ; 
before the end of May a second edition was called for; in 
three months moro, a third ; and so it went on, widening in 
a popularity that has never flagged. 

Yet Johnson was deceived as to its succeeding : speaking 
of the work to Boswell, some time subsequent to its publica- 
tion, he observed, " I myself did not think it would have had 
much success. It was written and sold to a bookseller before 
the Traveller^ but published afbor, so little expectation had 
tho bookseller from it. Had it boon sold after the Traveller^ 
he might have had twice as much monoy, though sixty guineat 
was no mean price.** 

Samuel liogers declared that of all the bookB whiob| 
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tbrough the fitful changes of three generations, he had seen 
rise and fall, the charm of the Vicar of Wakefield had alone 
continued as at first, and could he revisit the world after an 
interval of many more generations, he should as surely look 
to find it undiminished. Nor has its celehrity been confined 
to Great Britain. Though so exclusively a picture of British 
scenes and manners, it has been translated into almost every 
language, and everywhere its charm has been the same. 
Groethe, the great genius of Germany, declared, in his eighty- 
first year, that it was his delight at the age of twenty ; that 
it had, in a manner, formed a part of his education, influencing 
his taste and feelings throughout life; and that he had 
recently read it again from beginning to end — with renewed 
delight, and with a grateful sense of the early benefit derived 
from it. 

GOLDSMITH AT ISLINGTON. 

The Tower of Canonbury House was let out in apartments 
from an early period. Sir John Hawkins churlishly says : — | 

Of the booksellers whom he (Goldsmith) styled his friends, Mr. New- 
bery was one. This person had apartments at Canonbury House, 
where Goldsmith often lay concealed from his creditors. 

Mr. Forster in his very interesting Life and Adventures, 
gives the following resume of 01iver*s residence at this then 
suburban village : 

With a view to health, and perhaps to be near Newbery, for whom 
his pen was at that time chiefly employed. Goldsmith removed to this 
neighbourhood to board and lodge, in the house of a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fleming, at the close of the year 1762, probably about Christmas. The 
sum stipulated for this accommodation was fift^ pounds a year, at that 
period equal to twice the amount now, which the publisher, as cash- 
bearer to the poet, paid quarterly, taking credit for such payments in 
tne settlement of their accounts. The lady whose inmate he became is 
represented in a picture, which appeared in the winter exhibition of 
the works of deceased artists of Britain, in 1832. It was named '* Gold- 
smith's Hostess," and is said to have been painted by Hogarth. At 
Itdmgton the bard continued a resident tiU towards the end of 1764, for it 
appears that he was still living there in September of that year. Whether 
his removal thence was occasioned by his arrest, or threatened arrest, 
which took place about February or March, 1764, by the landlady, or 
whether this event occurred whilst he was in temporary lodgings in 
London, is doubtful ; probably the latter ; for it is not Kkely t^at hav- 
ing been an inmate so long, and with Newbery as responsible paymaster, 
Mrs. Fleming would have had recourse to such an expedient. — (See 
Priot^B Life of GoldUmitK) Goldsmith is remarkable for the frequent 
mention made of Islington in his writings : and to this yillage, where ho 
tpent much of his time^ he was very partiaL 
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A Dumber of literary acquaintances Goldsmith had for 
fellow occupants of the Castle, (as Canonbury Tower* was 
called,) they formed a temporary club, which held its meet- 
ings at the Crown Tavern, on the IsHngton Lower-road ; and 
here Oliver presided in his own genial style, and was the 
life and delight of the company. 

OLIVER AT WHITE CONDUIT HOUSE. 

When Goldsmith resided at Islington, he sometimes ex- 
tended his walks to White Conduit House, then in the 
fields, but twice rebuilt within our recollection.f While stroll- 
ing one day in the gardens, he met three females of the 
family of a respectable tradesman, to whom he was under 
some obligation. He kindly conducted them about the garden, 
treated them to tea, and ran up a bill in the most open- 
handed manner imaginable; it was only when he came to 
pay that he found himself in one of his old dilemmas : he 
had not the money in his pocket. A scene of perplexity now 
took place between him and the waiter, in the midst of 
which came up some of his acquaintances, in whose eyes he 
wished to stand particularly well. This completed his mor- 
tification. There was no concealing the awkwardness of his 
position. The sneers of the waiter revealed it ; his acquaint- 
ances amused themselves for some time at his expense, pro- 
fessing their inabilioy to relieve him. When they had 
enjoyed their banter, the waiter was paid, and Goldsmith 
enabled to convoy off the ladies. This scene has been 
cleverly painted by one of the humorous artists of the present 
day. 

* ** See on the distant slope, majestic shows 
Old Canonbury *s Tower, an ancient pile 
To various £a.tes assigned ; and where by turns 
Meanness and grandeur have alternate reigned ; 
Thither, in latter days, hath genius fled 
From yonder city, to respire and die. 
There the sweet bard of Auburn sat, and tuned 
The plaintive meanings of his village dii^e. 
There learned Chambers treasured lore for men. 
And Newbery there his A B C'b for babes." 

+ There is an old tradition extant that the workmen were r^^aling 
themselves upon the completion of the first White Conduit House, at 
the instant Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehidl. 
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GOLDSMITH IN GRAY'S INN. 

Between the date of his leaving Wine Office-court, early 
in ,1764, and his return to Islington at the beginning of 
April in that year, Groldsmith occupied, while his attic in the 
Hbrary staircase of the Temple was preparing, a temporary 
lodging in Gray's Inn. He was now at work for the Dodsleys, 
and the sharp poverty he was suffering appears from a brief 
note to John Dodsley ; " which," says Mr. Forster, " has 
been communicated to me by my friend, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham, whose success in matters of literary research is as 
undoubted as the ability with which he communicates his 
discoveries." " Sir," it runs, being dated from Gray's Inn, 
on March 10, 1764, " I shall take it as a favour if you can 
let me have ten guineas per bearer, for which I promise to 
account. I am, sir, your humble servant, Oliyeb Gold- 
smith. P.S. — I shall call to see you on Wednesday next 
with copy, Ac." Whether the money was advanced, or the 
copy suppUed, does not appeap. — Notes to lAfe and Adven^ 
tures of Oliver Ghldsmith^ p. 703. 

"THE TRAVELLER.** 

Goldsmith had, as yet, produced nothing of moment in 
p ^etry. It is true he had written an Oratorio entitled the 
Captivity, founded on the bondage of the IsraeHtes in Babylon. 
Most of this has passed into oblivion ; but the following song 
from it will never die : 

" The wretch condemned from life to part^ 
StiO^ still on hope relies, 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

'* Hope, like the glimmering taper's Hght^ 
lUomes and cheers our way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray." 

Goldsmith distrusted his qualifications to succeed in poetry, 
and doubted the disposition of the public mind in regard to 
it. "I fear," said he, " I have come too late in the world; 
Pope and other poets have taken up the places in the Temple 
of Fame ; and as few at any period can possess poetical repu- 
tation, a man of genius can now hardly acquire it." Again, 
he thought its pursuit the wildest ambition : he evidently 
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dreaded the opposing systems of criticism, and the baneful 
influences of party. 

Meanwhile, he had by him his poem of the Traveller. For 
this beautiful production he had collected materials during 
bis travels; and a part of it had been actually written in 
Switzerland, and transmitted from that country to the author's 
brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith. Dr. Johnson aided him 
with several general hints ; and is said to have contributed 
the sentiment which Goldsmith has so beautifully versified in 
the concluding lines. 

We hear much of " poetic inspiration," but while Gold- 
smith was composing his Traveller, Sir Joshua Keynolds Wit- 
nessed an incident calculated to shake our belief in it. Calling 
upon the poet, Sir Joshua found him in the double occupa- 
tion of turning a couplet, and teaching a pet dog to sit upon 
his haunches. First, he would glance his eye at the desk, 
and then shake his flnger at the dog to make him retain his 
position. The last lines on the page were still wet; they 
form a part of the description of Italy : 

** By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child.*' 

Goldsmith, with his usual good humour joined in the laugh, 
and acknowledged that his boyish sport with the dog sug- 
gested the stanza. 

The poem was published December 19, 1764, in quarto, by 
Newbery, and was the first of his works to which Goldsmith 
prefixed his name: he dedicated it to his brother Henry. 
This was his grand stake, though he affected indiflerence as 
to its fate : in three months a second edition was issued ; 
shortly afterwards a third ; then a fourth ; and before the 
end of 1765, the author was pronounced the best poet of his 
time. Newbery reaped a golden harvest, but all he paid the 
poet — first and last — was twenty guineas ! 

One of the highest testimoniads to the charm of the poem 
was given by Miss Reynolds, who had toasted poor Gold- 
smith as the ugliest man of her acquaintance. Dr. Johnson 
read the Traveller aloud, from beginning to end, in her pre- 
sence. " Well," exclaimed she, when he had finished, " I 
never more shall think Dr. Goldsmith ugly." On another 
occasion, at Sir Joshua's, Langton declared there was not a 
bad line in the poem, not one of Dryden's careless verses. " I 
was glad," observed Reynolds, " to hear Charles Fox say it 
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was one of the finest poems in the English language." '^ Why 
were you glad," rejoined Langton ; " you surely had no doubt 
of this before ?" " No," interposed Johnson, decisively ; " the 
merit of the Traveller is so well established, that Mr. Fox's 
praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish it." John- 
son had previously declared the Traveller to be the finest 
poem that had appeared since the dajs of Pope. " No philo- 
sophical poem, ancient or modem," says Lord Macaulay, *' has 
a plan so noble, and at the same time so simple." 

Among the persons of rank who were struck with its merits 
was the Earl (afterwards Duke) of Northumberland, and 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who sent for Groldsmith to 
Northumberland House, and said he should be glad to do him 
any kindness. The poet replied that he had a brother there, 
a clergyman, that stood in need of help i *' as for myself," 
said Goldsmith, " I have no great dependence on the promises 
of gi*eat men ; I look to the booksellers for support ; they are 
my best friends, and I am not inclined to forsake them for 
others." "Thus," said Sir John Hawkins, in his coarse 
manner, " did this idiot in the affairs of the world trifle with 
his fortunes, and put back the hand that was held out to assist 
him." Hawkins had neither the feeling nor sense to see or 
admire that honest independence of spirit which prevented 
Goldsmith from asking favours for himself, or the warmth of 
affection which instantly sought to advance the fortunes of a 
brother. 

*< THE CLUR" 

After the publication of the Traveller, Goldsmith assumed 
the professional dress of the medical science, — a scarlet coat, 
wig, sword, and cane ; and was one of the nine origiival 
members of " the Club," limited to that number in imitation 
of Johnson's club in Ivy*lane. The* Club was held at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerrard-street : he joined it somewhat un- 
willingly, saying : " One must make some sacrifices to obtain 
good society ; for here I am shut out of several places where 
I used to play the fool very agreeably :" his simplicity of 
chjaracter and hurried expression often led him into absurdity, 
and he became, in some degree, the butt of the company. 
Garrick, in particular, was busy upon him with his small epi- 
grammatic wit. The club, notwithstanding all its learned 
dignity in the eyes of the world, (such as objecting to be 
styled " Literary/' &c.) could occasionally " unbend and play 
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the fool" as well as less important bodies. Some of its jocose 
conversations have at times leaked out, and a society in which 
Goldsmith could venture to sing his song of *'An Old 
Woman tossed in a Blanket," could not be so very staid in its 
gravity. 

The club exists to this day. From the time of Garrick's 
death, it has been known as " the Literary Club," since which 
it has certainly lost the claim to this epithet. It was 
originally a club of authors hy profession : it now numbers 
very few except titled members, (the majority of whom have 
slight claims to literary distinction,) which was very far from 
the intention of its founders. The place of meeting has been, 
since 1799, the Thatched House tavern, St. James's-street. 



" THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



If 



In 1770 appeared the poem of the Deserted Village, for 
which Goldsmith was, by his own confession, four or five years 
collecting materials in all his country excursions; and was 
actually engaged in the construction of it above two years. 

Lee Lewes called upon the Doctor the second moniing 
after he had begun the Deserted Village, and to him he 
communicated the plan of his poem. " Some of my friends," 
continued he, " differ with me on this plan, and think this 
depopulation of villages does not exist — ^but I am myself 
satisfied of the fact. I remember it in my own country, and 
have seen it in this." 

But, Lord Maeaulay's great objection to the plan of the 
work is that " by joining the two, he has produced something 
which never was, and never will be, seen in any part of the 
world." Its natural elegance, simplicity, and pathos, how- 
ever, insured the poem great success : the publisher pressed 
upon Goldsmith lOOi., which the poet found to be " nearly 
a crown for every couplet, a sum which he conceived no 
couplet could be worth." The Deserted Village is Lis- 
soy, where the church which tops the neighbouring hill, the 
mill, and the lake, are still pointed out ; but the hawthorn 
has, out of veneration, been cut into tooth-pick cases and 
tobacco-stoppers. — (See ante, p. 253.) 

"THE SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY." 

On the second day after Goldsmith commenced his Deserted 
Village, when Lee Lewes called upon him, and he had written 
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the opening stanzas, he *said to Lewes, " Come, let me tell 
you this is no bad morning's work ; and now, my dear boy, if 
you are not better engaged, I should be glad to enjoy a 
8hoemaher'*8 holiday with you." 

This Shoemaker's holiday was a day of great festivity to poor 
Goldsmith, and was spent in the following innocent manner: — 

Three or four of his intimate friends rendezroused at his chambers, to 
breakfast, about ten o'clock in the morning ; at eleven they proceeded 
by the City- road, and' throueh the fields to Highbury Bam to dinner ; 
about six o'clock in the evenmg they adjourned to White Conduit House 
to drink tea ; and concluded the evening by supping at the Grecian or 
Temple Exchange Coffee-houses, or at the Globe, in Fleet-street.* There 
was a very good ordinary of two dishes and pastry kept at Highbury 
Bam about this time (five- and- twenty years ago, in 1796) at lOd. per 
head, including a penny to the waiter, and the company generally con- 
sisted of literary characters, a few Templars, and some citizens who had 
left o£f trade. The whole expenses of this day's fdte never exceeded a 
crown, and oftener from three-and-sixpence to four shillings, for which 
the party obtained good air and exercise, good living, the example of 
simple manners, and good conversation. 

« SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER." 

In 1773, Goldsmith produced his second play, She Stoops 
to Conquer, at Covent Garden ; and if it be the object of 
comedy to make an audience laugh, Johnson says that it 
was better obtained by this play than by any other of the 
period. Lee Lewes was, for the first time, produced in a 
speaking character, as young Marlow, and is, therefore, en- 
titled to record his own recollections concerning the piece. 

'* The first night of its performance, Goldsmith, instead of being at 
tbe theatre, was found sauntering, between seven and eight o'clock, in 
the Mall, St. James's Park ; and it was on the remonstrance of a friend, 
who told him, ' how useful his presence might be in making some sudden 
alterations which might be found necessary in the piece,' that he was 
prevailed on to go to the theatre. He entered the stage-door just in the 
middle of the fifth act, when there was a hiss at the improbability of Mrs. 
Hardcastle supposing herself forty miles off, though on her own grounds, 
and near the bouse. * What's that V says the Doctor, terrified at the 
BOimd. * Pshaw, Doctor, ' says Colman, who was standing by the side 
of the scene, * don't be fearful of squids, when we have been sitting^ 
ahnost these two hours upon a barrel of gunpowder.' 

" In the Life of Dr. Ooldsmith, prefixed to his WorJsSf the above reply 

* The Grecian in Devereux-court, Strand, much frequented by Gold- 
smith and the Irish and Lancashire Templars, lasted till our day ; and 
the Globe, No. 134, Fleet-street, was the resort of Goldsmith and Mack- 
lin, the actor ; and here was held the Bobin Hood Club. We remember 
it as a handsomely appointed tavern some forty years since. 
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of Colraan*8 is said to have happened at the last rehearsal of the pieoe, 
but the fact was (I had it from the Doctor himself) as I have statea, and 
he never forgave it to Colman to the last hour of his life." 

There was much opposition to the play, a jealous editor 
lampooned the author, and he chastised him soundly. Nor 
was it fashionable. Walpole wrote of it as follows ,to Mason, 
May 27, 1773 : 

'*Dr. Goldsmith has written a oomedy ; no, it is the lowest of all 
farces. It is not the subject I condemn, though very vulgar, but the 
execution. The drift tends to no moral, no edification of any kind ; the 
situations, however, are well imagined, and make one laugh, in spite of 
the grossness of the dialogue, the forced witticisms, and total improba- 
bility of the whole plan and conduct. But what disgusts me most is, 
that though the characters are very low, and aim at low humour, not 
one of them says a sentence that is natural or marks any character at 
all. It is set up in opposition to sentimental comedy, and is as bad as 
the worst of them. Oarrick would not act it, but bought himself off by 
a poor prologue, &o." 

However, two generations have since confirmed the verdict 
of hearty approval which was pronounced on the first night ; 
and She Stoops to Conquer, to this day, sends many a de- 
lighted Hay market audience laughing home to their beds. 

COLMAN AND GOLDSMITH. 

What must have been the public taste of the day, when 
Colman, himself a writer of comedy, and a theatrical 
manager, should have thought so meanly of Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer, as to predict its condemnation, even after 
it was in reheasal. It was pressed on Colman by the friends 
of the author, who had to write this suppliant letter to the 
manager : 

Fehtmary, 1*'73. 
Dear Sir, 

I entreat you will relieve me from that state of suspr>se in which I 
have been kept for a long time. Whatever objectirws you have made, 
or shall make, to my play, I will endeavour to 2«move, and not argue 
about them. To bring in any new judge, cither of its merit or faults, 
I can never submit. Upon a former occasion, when my other play was 
before Mr. Garrick, he offered to bring me before Mr. Whitehead's [the 
reader's] tribunal, but I refused the proposal with indignation ; I hope 
J shall not experience as hard treatment from you as from him. I have, 
as you know, a large sum of money to make up shortly ; by accepting 
my play, I can readily satisfy my creditors that way : at any rate, I 
must look about to some certainty to be prepared. For God's sake 
take the play and let us make the best of it, and let me have measure 
at last, which you have given as bad plays as mine. 

I am, your friend and servant, 

Olivea Goldsmith. 
To George Colmao, Esq. 
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The comedy was produced March 16, 1773, with unquali- 
fied success. After the public had roared with laughter at it, 
Dr. Johnson said that " he knew no comedy for many years 
that had so much exhilarated an audience; that had an- 
swered so much the great end of comedy, making an audience 
merry." Struck to the heart by the critical forebodings, and 
by the chilling acceptance of his play on the part of the 
manager, whilst his wit and invention were delighting hun- 
dreds in the theatre, poor Goldsmith wandered he knew not 
whither, to be out of the frightful din that might pronoimce 
his doom. The author of the Vicar of Wakefield deserved 
better treatment from manager, performers, and critics. But 
comedy of false sentiment was then in high favour ; and Gold- 
smith was poor. He wrote no more for the stage — he died 
in two years after. 

GOLDSMITH IN THE TEMPLE. 

From Gray's Inn, Goldsmith removed to the Inner Temple, 
where he took chambers on the then Library Staircase, 
which he shared with one Jeffs, butler to the Society. His 
neighbour Johnson* paid him a visit soon afber he had in- 
stalled himself in his new quarters, and went prying about 
the apartments. Goldsmith was fidgeted, and apprehending 
a disposition to find fault, exclaimed, with the air of a man 
who had money in both pockets, " I shall soon be in better 
chambei*s than these." The harmless bravado drew a reply 
from Johnson, which touched the chord of proper pride. 
" Nay, sir," said he, " never mind that. Nil te qucesiveris 
extra,*^ implying that his reputation rendered him indepen- 
dent of outward show. Happy would it have been for Gold- 
smith had he kept this consolatory compliment perpetually 
in mind, and squared his expenses accordingly. 

Goldsmith next removed to the second floor of No. 2, 
Brick-court, Middle Temple, on the right hand, ascending 
the staircase, and looking over the Temple Garden. The lease 
he purchased for four hundred pounds, and then went on to 
furiiish his rooms handsomely. He dressed accordingly: 

* JohnsoD's chambers were on the first floor. No. 1, Inner Temple- 
lane : and '* Dr. Johnson's Staircase*' existed till the autumn of 18579 
-when the buildings on the west side of the Lane were taken down, and 
handsomer chambers have been erected on the site. The carved over- 
door and staircase have been preserved : the boarded and timber floor on 
which Johnson and his fiiends had so often walked, and the panel- 
work, windows, and doors of the ohamberB, realized by auction, l6l. 5$. 
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for, in addition to hi« suit of '' Tjrian bloom, satin grain/' we 
find another charge about this time in the books of Mr. Filby, 
in no less gorgeous termfl, being '' lined with silk and fu;- 
niithed with gold buttons." Thus lodged, Oliver gave dinners 
to Johnson, Reynolds, Percy, Bickerstaff, and other friends 
of note ; and supper parties to young folks of both sexes. 
These last were preceded by round ffames of cards, at which 
there was more laughter than skill, and in which the sport 
was to cheat each other ; or by romping games of forfeits and 
blindman's buff, at which he enacted the lord of misrule. 
Black stone, whose chambers were immediately below, and 
who was studiously occupied on his Commentariea, used to 
complain of the racket made overhead by his revelling neigh- 
bour. He had, however, his reflective moments. • 

I have often [Hays Goldsmith] aroused myself with observiog the 
ixKjkH* plan of policy from my window in the Temple that looks apon a 
grove, where they have made a colony in the midst of the city. At the 
commencement of spring, the rookery, which, during the continiiance 
of winter, seemed to have been deserted, or only guarded by five or six, 
like old soldiers in a garrison, now begins to be once more frequented ; 
and in a short time all the bustle and hurry of business is commenced. — 
A nimated Nature. 

Goldrimith was not always at ease with his new aristocratio 
acquaintance. An old friend one day turned up, rather in- 
opportunely, at his gay rooms in the Temple. 

"How do you think ho served meT said Goldsmith to a friend. 
** Why, sir, after staying away two vears, he came one evening into my 
chamhors, half rlrunk, as I was taking a glass of wine with Topham 
I'eauclerc and General Oglethorpe ; and sitting himself down, with mosi 
intolerable assurance, inquired after -my health and literary pursuits, as 
if we were upon the moHt friendly footing. I was at first so much 
&shamed of ever having known such a fellow, that I stifled my resent- 
ment, and drew him into a conversation on such topics as I knew be 
could talk upon ; in which, to do him Justice, he acquitted himself very 
reputably ; when all of a sudden, as if recollecting something, he pulled 
two papers out of his pocket, which he presented to me, with great 
ceremony, saying, * Here, my dear friend, is a quarter of a pound of 
tea, and a half pound of sugar, I have brought you ; for though it if 
not in my f)ower at present to pay you the two guineas you so gene- 
rously lent mo, you, nor any man else, shall never have it to say that I 
want gratitude. This," added Goldsmith, "was too much. 1 could do 
longer keep in mv feelings, but desired him to turn out of my chambers 
directly ; which he very coolly did, taking up his tea and sugar ; and I 
never saw him afterwards." 

In the Temple Gardens is preserved, with reverential care, 
the trunk of an aged sycamore, which died about twelve years 
since, and is now protected by an iron railing. This venerable 
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tree marks the site of the old Thames wall, on which it was 
growing in the reign of James II.; hut the association which 
renders it still more interesting to the present generation is — 
that under the shade of this old sycamore, on what was then 
the margin of the river, Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith 
loved to sit for hours in the summer months. 

GOLDSBilTffS PRACTICE. 

As Goldsmith had acquired popularity and an extensive 
acquaintance, he attempted to resume the medical profession. 
He hired a man-servant, and appeared with a professional wig 
and cane, purple silk hreeches, and a scarlet roquelare. Thus 
arrayed, he would strut into the apartments of his patients, 
with his three-cornered hat in one hand and his cane in the 
other. But he soon grew tired of the duties and restraints 
of his profession, and the fees were inadequate for his main- 
tenance. At length, on prescribing for a lady of his acquain- 
tance, a Mrs. Sidebotham, a warm dispute arose between 
Goldsmith and the apothecary as to the dose of medicine to 
be administered ; the Doctor stood up for his degree, and re- 
sented the interference of the compounder of drugs, with 
whom Mrs. Sidebotham agreed ; when Goldsmith flounced 
out of the house in a violent passion. *' I am determined 
henceforth," said he to Topham Beauclerc, " to leave off pre- 
scribing for friends." "Do so, my dear Doctor," was the 
reply ; " whenever you undertake to kill, let it be only your 
enemies." This was the end of Gt)ldsmith*s medical career. 

JUDGE DAY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF GOLDSMITH. 

When Mr. Prior was writing his Life of the Poet, he re- 
ceived from the venerable Judge Day, of Dublin, a sketch, 
which is considered to embrace, on the whole, the most true 
and complete portraiture of Goldsmith in his latter days that 
the world b ever likely to see. Day appears to have formed 
his acquaintance when a young Templar in 1769 : — 

" The Poet [writes the Judge] frequented much the Grecian Coffee- 
hoose, and del^hted in collecting around him his friends, whom he en- 
tertained with a cordial and unostentatious hospitality. Occasionally, 
he amused them with his flute or with whist, neither of which he played 
wdl, particularly the latter, but in losing his money he never lost his 
temper. In a run of bad luck and worse play, he would fling his cards 
upon the floor and exclaim, ' Bye- fort Geoige I ought for ever to re- 
nounce thee, tickle, faithless Fortune f 
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*' In person he was short, about five feet five or six inches ; strong, 
but not heavy in make ; rather fair in complexion, with brown hair, such 
Kt least as could be distinguished from his wig. His features were plain, 
out not repulsive — certainly not so when lighted up by conversation. 
His manners wei*e simple, natural, and perhaps on the whole wc may 
6:iy not polished, at least without that refinement and good breediur- 
which the exquisite polish of his compositions would lead us to expect. 
He was always cheerful and animated, often indeed boisterous in his 
niii-th ; entered with spirit into convivial society ; contributed largely to 
its enjoyments by solidity of information and the nalveU and originality 
of his character ; talked often without premeditation, and laughed loudly 
without restraint. 

** Being then a young man, I felt myself much flattered by the notice 
of so celebrated a person. He took great delight in the conversation 
and society of G rattan, whose brilliancy in the morning of life furnished 
full earnest of the unrivalled splendour which awaited his meridian ; and 
finding us dwelling together in Essex- court, near himself, where he fre- 
quently visited my immortal friend, his warm heart became naturally 
prepossessed towards the associate of one whom he much admired. 

'* Just arrived as I then was from College, full freighted with academic 
gleanings, our author did not disdain to receive from me some opinions 
and hints towards his Greek and Koman histories, light and superficial 
works, not composed for fame, but compiled for the more urgent purpose 
of recruiting his exhausted finances. So in truth was his Animated 
Nature. His purse replenished by labours of this kind, the season of 
relaxation and pleasure took its turn in attending the theatres, Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, :ind other scenes of gaiety and amusement, which he con- 
tinued to frequent as long as his supply held out. He was fond of ex- 
hibiting his muscular little person in the gayest apparel of the day, to 
which was added a bag wig and sword. 

'' This favourite costume involved him one morning in a short but 
comical dialogue in the Strand with two coxcombs, one of whom, point- 
ing to Goldsmith, called to his companion in allusion to the Poet's sword 
' to look at that fly with a long pin stuck through it.' Goldsmith in- 
stantly cautioned the passengers aloud against ' that brace of disguised 
pickpockets,' and having determined to teach those gentlemen that he 
wore a sword as well for defence from insolence as for ornament, he re- 
tired from the footpath into the coach way, which admitted of more space 
and freedom of action, and half-drawing his sword, beckoned to the 
witty gentleman, armed in like manner, to follow him ; but he and his 
companion, thinking prudence the better part of valour, declined the in- 
vitation, and sneaked away amid the hootings of the spectators." 

GOLDSMITH'S HEALTH DECLINES. 

In the summer of 1773, Oliver's health became impaired 
and his spirits depressed. Sir Joshua Reynolds, perceiving 
the state of his mind, gave him much of his company. In the 
course of their interchange of thought, Goldsmith suggested 
to him the story of Ugolino as a subject for his penci]!: 
the painting founded on it remains as a memento of their 
friendship. 
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On the 4th of August, they went together to Vauxhall 
Gardens, which Goldsmith had described in the Citizen of the 
World as a scene of Oriental splendour and delight. Every- 
thing now, however, was seen with different eyes; and he 
found it impossible any longer, by mingling in the gay and 
giddy throng, to escape from the carking care which was 
clinging to his heart. 

His Leicestershire friend, the kind Mr. Cradock, came up to 
town, but found him much altered, and at times very low. 
They devised several literary plans, but Goldsmith's heart was 
failing him ; his talent at hoping was almost at an end. He 
dined, with much pressing, with Cradock and his wife, but ate 
little. He grew more cheerful after dinner, and stayed till 
midnight, when his host saw him safe home, and cordially 
shook hands with him at the Temple gate. Cradock little 
thought that this was to be their final parting. He looked 
back to it with mournful recollections in after years, and 
lamented that he had not remained longer in town, at every 
inconvenience, to solace the poor broken-spirited poet. 

Before Christmas, Goldsmith received an invitation to pass 
that season at Barton. He had no money, but Garrick lent 
him the required sum. 

Goldsmith returned to town early in 1774, and toiled fitfully 
and hopelessly at a multiplicity of tasks in the Temple. He 
again made an effort to rally his spirits, and gave several 
entertainments in his chambers, the last of which was a 
dinner to Johnson, Reynolds, and others of his intimates, who 
partook with sorrow and reluctance of his imprudent hos- 
pitality. The first course vexed them by its needless pro- 
fusion. When a second, equally extravagant, was served up, 
Johnson and Reynolds declined to partake of it; the rest of 
the company, understanding their motives, followed their 
example, and the dishes went from the table untasted. Gold- 
smith felt sensibly this silent and well-intended rebuke. 

Wearied by the distractions and harassed by the expenses 
of a town life, he now resolved to sell his right in the Temple 
chambers, and retire into the country. 

GOLDSMITH AT HYDE FARM. 

To pursue his literary labours undisturbed, Goldsmith with- 
drew to the quiet of a rural lodging — a single room in a 
farmer's house near the sixth milestone on the road to Edge- 
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ware. Here, in the next summer, he returned to write hi^ 
Natural History ^ " carrying down his books in two return 
postchaises." Boswell went to see the place, taking with 
iiim Mr. Mickle, translator of the Lusiad, Goldsmith was 
not at home ; but they went in to see his apartment, and 
found curious scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled upon 
the wall with a blacklead pencil. In this room She Stoopf 
to Conquer was written. A son of the farmer, who was 
sixteen years of age when Goldsmith lodged with his father, 
used to relate that the author usually hsid his meals sent to 
him in his own room ; sometimes he would abstractedly wander 
into the kitchen, there stand musing with his back to the fire^ 
and then hurry back to his apartment. Sometimes he strolled 
about the fields, and was to be seen reading under a hedge. 
He read much in bed by candlelight ; and to extinguish the 
candle, if at a distance, he flung his slipper at it. 

Here Oliver lived frugally : his board and lodging cost 127. 
per quarter ; his extra expenses were trivial ; and the land- 
lady allowed him occasionsdly to invite a poor brother author 
to dinner, without any charge. When wine was produced, 
Goldsmith was charged Is. 6d, per bottle. This was rare^ 
and no one evening was burdened with two bottles. Gold- 
smith's usual beverage in this retreat was " sassafras tea," then 
a reputed purifier of the blood ; and his supper was uniformly 
a dish of boiled milk. Such was his day's simple fare, except 
when he went to dine in town on Fridays with the Club. 

He had the use of the parlour, and here he received Sir 
Joshua Keynolds, Hugh Boyd, (the reputed Junius,) Sir 
William Chambers, and other distinguished visitors. He 
gave occasionally a dinner-party ; and once, when his guests 
were detained by a thimder-shower, he got up a dance. 

Near to his rural retreat at Edgeware, a Mr. Seguin, an 
Irish merchant, of literary tastes, had coimtry quarters for 
his family, where Goldsmith was always welcome. In this 
circle he would indulge in playful and even grotesque 
humour, and was ready for anything — conversation, music, or 
a game of romps. He would sing Irish songs, and the Scotch 
ballad of " Johnny Armstrong." He took the lead in the 
children's sports of blind-man's-buff, hujit-the-slipper, Ac, 
turning the hind part of his wig before, and all kinds of tricks 
to amuse the little ones. 

He was at all times a capital companion for children, and 
knew how to fall iu with their humours. " I little thought,** 
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said Miss Hawkins, the woman grown, " what I should have 
to boast when Gbldsmith taught me to play Jack and Jill by 
two bits of paper on his fingers." 

"RETALIATION." 

At a dispirited juncture when inspiration seemed to bo at 
an end, and the poetic fire extinguished, a spark fell on 
Goldsmith's combustible imagination, and set it in a blaze. 

He belonged to a temporary association of men of talent, 

some of them members of the Club, who dined together 

occasionally at the St. James's Coffee-house. At these 

dinners he was generally one of the last to arrive. On one 

occasion when he was more dilatory than usual, a whim 

seized the company to write epitaphs on him as '' The late Dr. 

Croldsmith," and sevjsral were thrown off in a playful vein, 

hitting off his peculiarities. The only one extant was written 

by Garrick, and has be^i preserved, very probably, by its 

pungency : 

' Here lies poet Gddsmiih, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.' 

Goldsmith did not relish the sarcasm, especially as coming 
from such a quarter ; and by way of retaliation, he produced 
the celebrated poem of that name, of which Cumberland 
has left the following interesting account : 

"I conclude my account of Groldsmith," says Mr. Cumberland, 
*'with gratitude, for the epitaph he bestowed on me in his poem called 
JUtalicUion, It was upon a proposal started by Edmund Burke, that a 
party of friends, who had dined together at Sir Joshua Reynolds's and 
my house, should meet at the St. James's Coffee-house, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was occasionally repeated with much festivity and 
good fellowship. Dr. Bernard, Dean of Derry, a very amiable and old 
friend of mine. Dr. Douglas, since Bishop of Salisbury, Johnson, David 
Garrick, Sir Jodiua Beynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund and Richard 
Burke, Hickey, with two or three others, constituted our party. At 
one of these meetings an idea was suggested of extemporary epitaphs 
upon the parties present ; pen and ink were called for, and Garrick off- 
hand wrote an epitaph wim a good deal of humour upon poor Gold- 
smith, who was the first in jest, as he proved to be in reality, that we 
committed to the grave. &e dean also gave him an epitaph, and Sir 
Joshua illuminated the dean's verses with a sketch of his bust in pen and 
ink, inimitably caricatured. Neither Johnson nor Burke wrote anything, 
and when I perceived that Oliver was rather sore, and seemed to watch 
me with that kind of attention which indicated his expectation of some- 
thing in the same kind of burlesque with theirs, I thought it time to 
press the joke no farther, and wrote a ^few couplets at a side-table^ 
which, when I had finished, and was called upon by the company to 
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ware. Here, in the next summer, he returned to write Ins 
Natural History, " carrying down his books in two return 
postchaises." Boswell went to see the place, taking with 
him Mr. Mickle, translator of the Luaiad. Goldsmith was 
not at home ; but they went in to see his apartment, and 
found curious scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled upon 
the wall with a blacklead pencil. In this room She Stoops 
to Conquer was written. A son of the farmer, who was 
sixteen years of age when Goldsmith lodged with his father, 
used to relate that the author usually had his meals sent to 
him in his own room ; sometimes he would abstractedly wander 
into the kitchen, there stand musing with his back to the fire^ 
and then hurry back to his apartment. Sometimes he strolled 
about the fields, and was to be seen reading under a hedge. 
He read much in bed by candlelight ; and to extinguish the 
candle, if at a distance, he flung his slipper at it. 

Here Oliver lived frugally : his board and lodging cost 121, 
per quarter ; his extra expenses were trivial ; and the land- 
lady allowed him occasionally to invite a poor brother author 
to dinner, without any charge. When wine was produced, 
Goldsmith was charged la, 6d, per bottle. This was rare, 
and no one evening was burdened with two bottles. Gold* 
smith's usual beverage in this retreat was " sassafras tea," then 
a reputed purifier of the blood ; and his supper was uniformly 
a dish of boiled milk. Such was his day's simple fare, except 
when he went to dine in town on Fridays with the Club. 

He had the use of the parlour, and here he received Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds, Hugh Boyd, (the reputed Junius,) Sir 
William Chambers, and other distinguished visitors. He 
gave occasionally a dinner-party ; and once, when his guests 
were detained by a thunder-shower, he got up a dance. 

Near to his rural retreat at Edgeware, a Mr. Seguin, an 
Irish merchant, of literary tastes, had country quarters for 
his family, where Goldsmith was always welcome. In this 
circle he would indulge in playful and even grotesque 
humour, and was ready for anything — conversation, music, or 
a game of romps. He would sing Irish sones, and the Scotch 
ballad of " Johnny Armstrong." Ho took the lead in the 
children's sports of blind-man's-buff, hunt-the-slipper, Ac, 
turning the hind part of his wig before, and all kindis of tricks 
to amuse the little ones. 

He was at all times a capital companion for children, and 
2uiew how to fall in with their humours. ** I little thought,'^ 
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said Miss Hawkins, the woman grown, " what I should have 
to boast when Goldsmith taught me to play Jack and Jill by 
two bits of paper on his fingers." 

« RETALIATION." 

At a dispirited jimcture when inspiration seemed to be at 
an end, and the poetic fire extinguished, a spark fell on 
Goldsmith's combustible imagination, and set it in a blaze. 

He belonged to a temporary association of men of talent, 

some of them members of the Club, who dined together 

occasionally at the St. James's Coffee-house. At these 

dinners he was generally one of the last to arrive. On one 

occasion when he was more dilatory than usual, a whim 

seized the company to write epitaphs on him as " The late Dr. 

Goldsmith," and several were thrown off in a playful vein, 

hitting off his peculiarities. The only one extant was written 

by Garrick, and has been preserved, very probably, by its 

pungency : 

' Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.' 

Goldsmith did not relish the sarcasm, especially as coming 
from such a quarter ; and by way of retaliation, he produced 
the celebrated poem of that name, of which Cumberland 
has left the following interesting account : 

''I conclude my account of Goldsmith," says Mr. Cumberland, 
*'with gratitude, for the epitaph he bestowed on me in his poem called 
Retaliation. It was upon a proposal started by Edmund Burke, that a 
party of friends, who had dined together at Sir Joshua Reynolds's and 
my house, should meet at the St. Jameses Coffee-house, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was occasionally repeated with much festivity and 
good fellowship. Dr. Bernard, Dean of Derry, a very amiable and old 
friend of mine, Dr. Douglas, since Bishop of Salisbury, Johnson, David 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Keynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund and Richard 
Burke, Hickey, with two or three others, constituted our party. At 
one of these meetings an idea was suggested of extemporary epitaphs 
upon the parties present ; pen and ink were called for, and Garrick off- 
hand wrote an epitaph with a good deal of humour upon poor Gold- 
smith, who was the first in jest, as he proved to be in reality, that we 
committed to the grave. &e dean also gave him an epitaph, and Sir 
Joshua illuminated the dean's verses with a sketch of his bust in pen and 
ink, inimitably caricatured. Neither Johnson nor Burke wrote anything, 
and when I perceived that 01i7er was rather sore, and seemed to watch 
me with that kind of attention which indicated his expectation of some- 
thing in the same kind of borlesque with theirs, I thought it time to 
press the joke no further, and wrote a few couplets at a side-table, 
which, when I had finished, and was called upon by the company to 
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exhibit, Goldsmith, with much agitation, besought me to spare him ; 
and I WAS about to tear them, when Johnson wrested them out of my 
hand, and in a loud voice read them at the table. I have now lost all 
recollection of them, and, in fact, they were little worth remembering ; 
but, as they were serious and complimentary, the effect upon Goldsmith 
WHS the more pleasing, for being so entirely unexpected. The oon- 
cluding line, which is the only one I can call to mind, was^ 

' All mourn the poet, I lament the man.' 

This I recollect, because he repeated it several times, and seemed 
much gratified by it. At our next meetiiig he produced his epitaphs, as 
they stand in the little posthumous poem above mentioned, and this 
was the last time he ever enjoyed the company of his friends. *'— 
Memoirs, vol. i. 

Goldsmith ha& not spared the characters and failings of 
his associates, but has drawn them with satire, at once 
pungent and good-humoured. Garrick is smartly chastised ; 
Burke, the Dinner-bell of the House of Commons, is not 
spared ; and of all the more distinguished names of the Club, 
Johnson, Cumberland, and Reynolds alone escape the lash 
of the satirist. The former is not mentioned, and the two 
latter are even dismissed with unqualified and affectionate 
applause. 

We have said that Reynolds is omitted : we shall presently 
see with what a grave event his escape is associated. 

DEATH OF GOLDSMITH. 

jRctaliation^ as we have already observed, was thrown off 
in parts, at intervals, and was never completed. Some cha- 
racters, originally intended to be introduced, remained un- 
attempted; others were but partially sketched — such was 
the one of Reynolds, the friend of the poet's heart ; 

<' Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind| 
He has not left a wiser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand : 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland | 
Still bom to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill he was still hard of hearing: 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stu£^ 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 
By flattery unspoiled " 

Here the friendly portrait stood unfinished on the easel ; the 
hand of the artist had failed ! The return of a local complaint, 
under which he had suffered for some time past, added to 
general prostration of health, brought Goldsmith back to 
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towu before he had well settled himself in the coimtrv. The 
local complaint subsided, but was followed by a low nervous 
fever. He was not aware of his critical situation, and in- 
tended to be at the Club on the 25th of March, on which 
occasion Charles Fox and Sir Charles Bunbury, and two 
other new members, were to be present. In the afternoon, 
however. Goldsmith felt so unwell that he took to his bed, 
and his symptoms grew so strong as to keep him there. 
His malady fluctuated for several days, during which he had 
skilful advice and careful nursing. He had for some time 
been subject to fits of strangury, brought on by too severe 
application to sedentary labours ; and one of these attacks, 
aggravated by mental distress, produced fever. In spite of 
caution to the contrary, he had recourse to Dr. James's fever 
powder, which he had once found beneficial, but which was 
now injurious to him. His appetite was gone, his strength 
failed, and his mind was ill at ease. " You are worse," said 
one of his medical attendants, " than you should be from the 
degree of fever which you have. Is your mind at ease ?" 
" No, it is not," were the last recorded words of Oliver 
Goldsmith. He grew too weak to talk, and scarcely took 
any notice of what was said to him. He sank at last into 
a deep sleep ; he awoke, but in strong convulsions, which 
continued without intermission until he expired, on the 4th 
of April, 1774, at five o'clock in the morning, in the 46th 
year of his age. Walpole thus chronicles the event : 

" Dr. Goldsmith is dead. The owl hooted last night on the round 
tower [of StrawbeiTy Hill]. The republic of Parnassus has lost a 
member ; Dr. Groldsmith is dead of a purple fever, and I think might 
have been saved if he had continued James's powder, which had had 
much effect, but his physician interposed. * His numerous friends neg- 



* James's Fever Powder was the fashionable medicine of the day : 
Walpole swore that he would take it if the house were on fire. As 
Goldsmith was cautioned by his medical attendants against taking the 
fever-medicins, it might damage the fame of the medicine, which was the 
property of Newbery. With this view was published a statement, in 
which Hawes, the apothecary, was reported to have sent the wrong 
powders, in which charge Goldsmith long persisted ; but this is not 
credible, and an intelligent practitioner of our time, Mr. White Cooper, 
who has lately inquired into the matter, acquits Hawes of the charge. 
Besides, Goldsmith had obstinately sent for more fever powder; and 
shortly before Hawes retired from attendance, he found Goldsmith ihuch 
worne : and on Hawes inquiring how he did, the patient sighed deeply, 
and in a very low voice said he wished he had taken his (Hawes's) friendly 
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leotod him shamefully at lMt» m if thev had do buiineM with him when 
it wa« too lorious to Uugh. He had lately written epitaphs for them 
all, some of which hurt, and perhaps made them not sorry that hif own 
was the first necessary. The poor soul had sometimes parte, though 
never oommon sense." 

Scandaloiu and spiteful to the last ie Horace Walpole ! 

But what was the real eifect of Goldsmith'e death upon the 
world of art and letters P Burke, on hearing the newe, burst 
into tears. Sir Joshua lleynolds, as Northoote informed Mr. 
Prior, relinquished paintinff for the day — an unusual fofbear- 
ance, it was considered, of one who under all common oir- 
cumHtanccs rarely permitted himself to be diverted from the 
exercise of his art. Dr. Johnson, though little prone to ex- 
hibit strong emotions of grief, seems to have felt sincerely on 
thJH occasion : three months afterwards he thus wrote to 
BoBwell — " Of poor dear Goldsmith there is little to be told 
more than the papers have*made public. He died of a fever, 
I am afraid more violent from uneasiness of mind. His debts 
began to be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. Sir 
JoHhua is of opinion that he owed not less than two thousand 
pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before?*' And again, 
"Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is ffone 
much further. He died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, 
by the fear of distress. Let not his frailties be remembered ; he 
was a very great man." To these details, in Mr. Prior's 
Life of the poet, Washington Irving adds : " I was abroad at 
the time of his death ;'' writes Mr. McDonnell, the youth 
whom, when in distress, he had employed as an amanuensis, 
'' and I wept bitterly when the intelligence first reached me. 
A blank came over my heart as if I had lost one of my 
dearest relatives, and was followed for some days by a feeling 
of dcHpondency.** 

On the stairs of his chambers in the Temple, there was the 
lametitation of the old and infirm, and the sobbing of women, 

Soor objects of his charity, to whom he had never turned a 
eaf ear, even when struggling himself with poverty I 
iiut there was one mourner, whose entnusiasm for his 
memory, could it have been foreseen, miffht have soothed the 
bitterness of death. After the cofiln had been screwed down, 
A lock of his hair was requested for a lady, a particular friend, 

icdvioc on the previous night. Mr. Forster's aooonnt of the last days of 
the illncMH, and of the coufliotini; stateuionts^ is veiy olear and oompre> 
hensive. 
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ivho wished to preserve it as a remembrance. It was the 
beautiful Mary Homeck — ^the Jessamj Bride. The coffin 
was opened again, and a lock of hair cut off^ which she 
treasured to her dying day. Poor Goldsmith! could he 
have foreseen that such a memorial of him was to be thus 
<$herished ! 

This lady survived upwards of sixty years. Hazlitt relates 
that he met her at Northcote^s painting-room, as Mrs. Gwyn, 
the widow of a General Gwyn. She was at that time up- 
wards of seventy years of age. Still, he said, she was beautiful, 
beautiful even in vears. After she was gone, Hazlitt remarked 
how handsome she still was. ** I do not know," said North- 
cote, ** why she is so kind as to come and see me, except that * 
I am the last link in the chain that connects her with all 
those she most esteemed when voung — Johnson, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith — and remind her of the most delightful period of 
her life.'* " Not only so," observed Hazlitt, " but you re- 
member what she was at twenty ; and you thus bring back to 
her the triumphs of her youth — that pride of beauty, which 
must be the more fondly cherished as it has no external 
vouchers, and lives chiefly in the bosom of its once lovely 
possessor. In her, however, the graces had triumphed over 
time : she was one of Ninon de TEnclos's people, of the last 
of the immortals. I could almost fancy the shade of Gold- 
smith in the room, looking round with complacency." 

The Jcssamy bride survived her sister upwards of forty 
years, and died in 1840, within a few days of completing her 
eighty-eighth year. " She had gone through all the stages of 
life," says Northcote, "and had lent a grace to each." 

FUNEEAL OF GOLDSMITH. 

In the warm feeling of the moment, it was determined by 
Goldsmith's friends, to honour his remains by a public funeral; 
but when it was ascertained that he had died in debt, and had 
not left funds to pay for such expensive obsequies, the idea 
was relinquished. Five days after his death, therefore, at 
five o'clock, on Saturday evening, the 9th of April, he was 
privately interred in the burymg-ground of the Temple 
Church. Lord Macaulay states Burke and Beynolds to have 
followed: they directed the funeral arrangements, but did 
not attend the remains to their resting-place. The chief 
mourner was Sir Joshua Beynolds's nej^w, Falmer, after- 
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wttrdu Dt>an of Ca«hol. Judge Day was another mourner, 
iiti tolU uri : 

*' 1 alNo aIno attendml hin tunertA, alonff with a fuw otheim who wflro 
■uiiiiiKiiittil togtitUur mtlittr ImtiUly U^r tlitt purpotitt. It htul Inian iuteiidwl 
tlmt tliiii (itiitiiiioiiy mIkiuUI Im of m\ iiii potting kind, find Attended by 
Htivtirtil of tliu grtmt man of the time, Kurke, HeytioldH, Giirrloki am 
otIitti'M. TIliM tlatermiimtioii wan altered, 1 imaKiue, from the )>eouuUry 
emiiHrratiiimuiitM (if the deueiiMed poet | the lant offtoeii were therefore 
iierforuiml ill a private manner, without the attendauoe uf his tfreat 
h'iundii.* lie wiu interred in the Temple burial- grtmnd. Hugh Kelly, 
with whom he had not been on terms of InterotmrMe for iome yv>arM, Mhed 
tuai'M over hiH ((rave, whitd) were no doubt Hinoere ; ha did not then know 
that he hud betin tiliifhtlngly mentioned in JietaUuthn j nor would he have 
bubh HO noticed thttre, uoufd the duueaMed have antiuipated thiv proof uf 
goitd i'tti)ling. Slight uiruumMtanueM often Heparate even the immt denerv- 
ing titirrioHii i nor are they perhapti oonMoloun of the worth of eauh other 
until aouidental uiruumMtanueM produoe the dlMOuvery." — /V/ur'jr JJ/ti, 

Tlio ])oot roHti Ht a short diitanoe from the briolc wall, on 
tlio north liido of tlie huriul-ground, imiuudiatuly opporiite the 
(liior of thu vuMtry. Forinurly a tree shaded the spot ; but 
thin luu buuu removed some time. 

MKMOUULS OF QOLDSMITH, 

N«)t h)ng after hU death, the Literary Olub aet on foot a 
HubHoription, and raised a fund to ereet a monument to his 
nuMiiory in Westnunster Abbey, It was executed hy Nol- 
ItditMis : it consists of a bust ol the poet in prollle, in iu^li 
relitd', in a medidlion, and is phieed within a pointed areli, 
over tlu< stiuth door iu I*oets' Corner, between tlie monuments 
of (lay and tlie Duke of Ar^yle. Johnson furnished a Latin 
epitaph, wliieh was read at the ta])le of Hir Joslma Ueynohls, 
wluu't? Hoveral members of tlie Olub, and other friends of the 
dcctuwtul, were prescnit, Thouy^h considered by theni a mas- 
terly composition, they thouj^ljt the literary eharaeter of the 
potit not (hdhicd with suHleient exactness, and they preferred 
that the epitaph should be in Kn|i(lish rather than Latin, as 
" the mcuiory of so eminent an English writer oujiht to bo 
ntn'pctuatcd in the language to whioh his works were likely 
to be so lasting an ornament," 

'i'hcae ohjrctions were reduced to writing, and were gub- 
mittcd to Johnson, the names being written about it in a 
round robin. Johnson received it half graciously, half 

* It WHS thlM uold neglect whioh gave oolour to Walpold*g Mvero r*« 
pruauh of Uoldsudth's great IVieuds. 
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grimly. " He was willing," ho said, " to modify the sense of 
the epitaph in any manner the gentlemen pleased ; but he 
never would consent to disgrace the walls of Westminster 
Abbey with an Enalish inscription,^^ 

Upon this decision Mr. Croker has justly expressed himself 
at a loss to discover how an English inscription should disgrace 
an English church, or a writer whose fame is exclusively 
English. 

The following is the inscription on the white marble tablet 
beneath the bust : 

Oliyarii Goldsmith 

Poetfe, Pbysici, Historid, 

qui Dallam iert fcnbendi genos 

Don tetigit, 

nnllam qaod tetigit non ornnvit : 

live rif af etfent movendi, 

five Ucryms, 

affectuom poteni, At lenii dominaior ; 

ingenio lUDlimii, vividoji, Yenatillii ; 

oratione grandii, nitidui, yenustui, 

hoc moDumento memoriam coluit 

Sodaliam amor, 

Amicorum fidei, 

Lectorum veneratio. 

Natof HiberniA ForneiA Lonfordieniis 

ID loco cai Domen Pallan, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXL, 

EbUuiaB literb iDBtitutufl, 

Obijt Londini, 

Apr. IV. MDCCLXXIV .♦ 



* Tbe following traoslation is from Crokei^i edition of fioiwell'H 
Johnnm : — 

Of OuviB Goldsmith, 

A Poet, Natontlift, and Hiitorian, 

Who left ioaroelj aoy style of writing 

untoacbed, 

And touched Dothing tbai he did not adorn | 

Of all the pasiionii, 

Whether imilee were to be mored 

or tean, 

A powerfal vet gentle matter ; 

In geniuf, lublime, vivid, versatile^ 

In ityle, elevated, clear, elegant-* 

Tbe love of companioDfl, 

Tbe fidelity of frieDdi, 

And tbe veneration of readers, 

Have by tbia monument honoured the m«iiiorj« 

He wai bom in Ireland, 
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Mr. Forster ttates with retpect to the place of interment 
in the Temple, ** the graye it known, though no memorial 
indicates it to the pilgrim or the stranger/' Thii was correct 
at the time Mr. Forster wrote, in 1848. Eiffht jeam laier^ 
in 1866, Lord Macaolay wrote : ** He was laid in the chorch^ 
yard of the Temple ; hut the spot was not mariced by any in- 
scription, and is now forp^otten." This statement is, in nart, 
erroneous : the grave is m the burial-ground east of the cnoir, 
and without the building : the place is undistinguished, bat 
a tablet erected in a recess on the south side <n the ehoiri 
about 1850, commemorates the circumstance. 

Thus posterity for more than threescore years treated a man 
of genius, who, in Dr. Johnson's opinion, left no species of 
writing untouched, and adorned all to which he applied him- 
self, llow different the attention and honours jraid to the 
memory of Walter Scott, scarcely cold in his coffin ! a more 
voluminous writer, certainly, but not a superior genius to the 
author of the Deserted Village and the Vtcar cf WaJeqfUld, 

ThiH is the comparison of one of Goldsmith's most genial 
bio^^raphcrs : it may be correct as to literary distinction; 
but it Hhould be remembered that Scott possessed higher 
olaimH upon the respect of mankind: the disease which 
proved fatal to him was superinduced by excess of mental 
toil for the noble purpose of paying his debts ; and the cer- 
tainty of its accomplishment, the consciousness that he had 
not Hhrunk from the ri;sponsibilities he had incurred, the 
f(;('lin^ that he had deserved and retained the love and I'espect 
which waited upon him in more prosperous days, was his 
criiiHolation in the dark hours of his closing life. Were such 
reflections the last lot of poor Goldsmith in the Temple H 



At a place called Pallas, 

[In the parish] of Forney, [and county] of LongfbnL 

On the 20th Nor,, 1731 ; 

Edacated at [the Univeriitv of] Dublin^ 

And died in London* 

4tb April, 1774. 
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CHARACTERISTICS, PERSONAL TRAITS^ 

AND OPINIONS. 



€€ 



As a writer," says Dr. Johnson, ''he [Gbldsmith] was 
of the most distinguished class. Whatever he composed, he 
did it hetter than any other man could. And whether we 
regard him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as a historian, he 
was one of the first writers of his time, and will ever stand in 
the foremost class." 

Goldsmith somewhat resembled in character Gay, but far 
surpassed him in genius. 

Sir Walter Scott has remarked that in Goldsmith, with 
gullibility of temper was mixed a hasty and eager jealousy of 
his own personal consequence : he unwillingly admitted that 
anything was done better than he himself could have per- 
formed it ; and sometimes made himself ridiculous by hastily 
undertaking to distinguish himself upon subjects which he 
did not understand. But with these weaknesses, and with 
that of carelessness in his own affairs, terminates idl that cen- 
sure can say of Goldsmith. The folly of submitting to im- 
position may be well balanced with the universality of his 
benevolence ; and the wit which his writings evince, more 
than counterbalances his defects in conversation, if these 
could be of consequence to the present and future genera- 
tions. 

Scott, in referring to the blemishes in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, says : We have seen that it was suppressed for nearly 
two years, imtil the publication of the Traveller had fixed 
the author's fame. Goldsmith had, therefore, time for re- 
visal, but he did not employ it. He had been paid for his 
labour, as he observed, and could have profited nothing by 
rendering the work ever so perfect. This, however, was false 
reasoning, though not unnatural in the mouth of the author 
who must earn daily bread by daily labour. Many works of 
this class the critics must apologize for, or censure particular 
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passages in the narrative, as unfit to be perused by youth 
and innocence. But the wreath of Goldsmith is unsulHed; 
he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice ; and he accomplished 
his task in a manner which raises him to the highest rank 
among British authors. 

Lord Byron has this piquant note: "I have found one 
point where the German [Schlegel] is right — it is about the 
Vicar of Wakefield. * Of all romances in miniature (and 
perhaps this is the best shape in which romance can appear), 
the Vicar of Wakefield is, I think, the most exquisite/ 
He thinks ! — he might be sure." 

In No. 8 of the Quarterly BevieWf commenting on some 
ridiculous comparisons instituted between Goldsmith and a 
then living rhymer, Sir Walter Scott expressed himself in 
these words : — 

** In a subsequent poem Mr. Pratt is informed (for he probably never 
dreamt of it) that he inherits the lyre of Goldsmith. If this be true, 
the lyre is much the worse for wear ; and for our parts, we should as 
soon take the bequest of a Jew's-harp as the reversion of so worthless 
an instrument. 

"This is the third instance we remember of living poets being com- 
plimented at the expense of poor Goldsmith. A literary journal has 
thought proper to extol Mr. Grabbe as far above him ; and Mr. 
Kichards (a man of genins also, we readily admit) has been said to unite 
' the nervousness of Dryden with the ease of Goldsmith.' This is all 
very easily asserted. The native ease and grac^ of Goldsmith's versifi- 
cation have probably led to the deception ; but it would be difficult to 
point out one among the English poets less likely to be excelled in his 
own style than the author of the Deserted Village. Possessing much of 
the compactness of Pope's versification, without the monotonous struc- 
ture of his lines ; rising sometimes to the swell and fulness of Dryden, 
without bis inflations ; delicate and masterly in his descriptions ; grace- 
ful in one of the greatest graces of poetry, its transitions ; alike sue- 
ccHsful in his sportive or grave, his playful or melancholy mood ; he ntay 
long bid defiance to the numerous competitors whom the friendship or 
flattery of the present age is so hastily arraying against him." 

And again, in No. 11 of the Quarterly Review^ the late 
Earl of Dudley found occasion to allude to Goldsmith's ex- 
quisite prose style, the perfect purity and grace of which must 
ever, as Judge Day observes, be considered with wonder by 
those acquainted with the personal tastes and habits of the 
man. ** In the prose of Goldsmith," says Lord Dudley, " will 
be found as perfect a model as any that exists in our language 
of purity, facility, and grace ; of clear lively narration, of the 
most exhilarating gaiety, of the most touching pathos ; in 
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short, of almost every merit that style can possess, except in 
those comparatively few instances in which the sahject calls 
for a display of higher and impassioned eloquence.'* 

" In his prose," says the Quarterly Review, No. 114, " and 
in his verse, Virginihus puerisque was always the motto of 
this henevolent and gentle-hearted man. His humour was 
without coarseness — his merriment without extravagance — 
his wit without spleen ; and his works will ever constitute 
one of the most precious 'wells of English undefiled.' " 

" How comes it," says a recent and ingenious critic, " that 
in all the miry paths of Hfe which he had trod, no speck ever 
sullied the rohe of his modest and graceful muse ? How, 
amidst all that love of inferior company, which never to the 
last forsook him, did he keep his genius so free firom every 
touch of vulgarity ?" 

We answer (says Washington Irving,) that it was owing 
to the innate purity and goodness of his nature : there was 
nothing in it that assimilated to vice and vulgarity. Though 
his circumstances ofben compelled him to associate with the 
poor, they never could hetray him into companionship with 
the depraved. His relish for humour and for the study of 
character, as we have before observed, brought him often 
into convivial company of a vulgar kind ; but he discrimi- 
nated between their vulgarity and their amusing qualities, 
or rather wrought from the whole those familiar pictures of 
life, which form the staple of his most popular writings. 

In Mr. Forster's summary at the close of his picturesquely 
eloquent Life and Adventures, it is emphatically said : " He 
[Goldsmith] worthily did the work that was in him to do ; 
proved himself in his garret a gentleman of nature ; left the 
world no ungenerous bequest ; and went his unknown way. 
Nor have posterity been backward to acknowledge the debt 
which his contemporaries left them to discharge." Upon 
this we would remark, that to be honoured with respect afber 
death, is but a poor recompense for being neglected while 
living. Mr. Forster closes with these lines : 

The men who to the world most good have brongfat^ 
Have been the men most called on to endnre ; 
And till the worid for which these men have thought 
Thinks for itself there will not be a cure. 

Lord Macaulay is one of the latest and least indulgent 
of Goldsmith's ciitics. He joins in the evidence as to his 
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conversation being ** an empty, noisy, blundering rattle " — 
that ** when he talked, he tidked nonsense, and made himself 
the laughing-stock of his hearers ;" of which inferiority Gold- 
smith himself was sensible. Our critic adds : 

"There was in his character mach to love, but very little to respeot 
His heart was soft, even to weakness : he was so generous that he quite 
forffot to be jast ; he forgave injuries so readily that he might be said to 
invite them ; and was so liberal to beggars, that be left nothing for bit 
tailor and his butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, im- 
provident." 

Envy was imputed to him ; but he was probably not more 
envious, but merely less prudent, than his neighbours ; what 
other men did their best to conceal, he avowed with the 
simplicity of a child : hence it so ofben happens that the 
" man who speaks his mind " is a most disagreeable person. 
But Macaulay allows that Goldsmith '' was neither ill-natured 
enough, nor long-headed enough, to be guilty of any malicious 
act which required contrivance and disguise." 

Lord Macaulay then denies the representation that Gold- 
smith was a man of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and 
doomed to struggle with difficulties which at last broke his 
heart. It is allowed that he endured sharp misery before he 
had achieved distinction as a poet in the Traveller^ after 
which, " he had none but himself to blame for his distresses." 
He earned for the last seven years of his life 400Z. a-year, 
equal to SOOl, a-year at present. Lord Macaulay then 
adverts to his extravagant living, but avers that his chief 
expense lay in his losses at play : for " he had been from boy- 
hood a gambler, and at once the most sanguine and the mok 
unskilful of gamblers." The truth of this sweeping con- 
demnation has been called in question ; if it be correct, it 
will account for all the poet's embarrassment, and the large 
debt with which he left his memory charged. 

Mr. Thackeray makes this touching appeal to the sympa- 
thies of his readers : " He was wild, sir," Johnson said, 
speaking of Goldsmith to Boswell, with his great wise bene- 
volence and noble mercifulness of heart ; " Dr. Goldsmith was 
wild, sir ; but he is so no more." Ah ! if we pity the good and 
weak man who suffers undeservedly, let us deal very gently 
with him from whom misery extorts not only tears, but 
shame ; let us think humbly and charitably of the human 
nature that suffers so sadly and falls so low. Whose turn 
may it be to-morrow P What weak heart, confident bdbre 
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trial, may not saccumbimder temptati(m inTmclble ? GoYer 
the good man who has hem yanqnished— cover his face and 

pass on Think of him reckless, thrifQess, vain if 

jon like — bnt mercifi]], gentle, generons, faU of love and pity. 
He passes oat of onr Ine, and goes to render his acconnt 
tieyoiid i^ Think of the poor pensioners weeping at hia 
grave; think of the noble spirits that admired and deplored ' 
Mm ; think of the righteous pen that wrote his epitaph ; and 
<^ the wonderful and unanimous response of affection with 
which the world has paid back the love he gave it. His- 
hnmouT delighting us still ; his song firesh and beautiful aa 
when first he charmed with it ; his words in all our mouths ; 
his very weaknesses beloved and familiar — ^his benevolent 
spirit 8een\s still to smile upon us : to do gentle kindnesses t 
to succour with sweet chari% : to soothe, caress, and forgive t 
to plead with the fortunate for the unhappy and the poor. 

WAIiPOLB AKD GOLDSBOTH. 

Walpole almost invariably depreciates his contemporaries^ 
and appears to grudge them a modicum of merit. Oliver GU>ld- 
smith could not expect to ^* escape whipping." Here is one of 
the amenities of S^wbeny Hillt '' Dr. (Goldsmith told me," 
(writes Walpole,) '' he himself envied Shakspeare ; but Gold- 
smith was an idiot, with once or twice a fit of parts." 

Walpole also writes to Lady Ossory, Dec. 14, 1773: " I 
dined and passed Saturday at Beauderk's, with the Edge- 
oombes, the Garricks, and Dr. Goldsmith, and was most^ 
thoroughly tired, as I knew I should be, I who hate playing 
off a butt. Gt)ldsmith is a fod, the more wearing for 
having some sense." Garrick acted a speech in (Mo with 
Gcldsmith ; that is, the latter sat in the other's lap, covered 
with a doak, and while Gk>ldsmith spoke, (Warrick's arms that 
embraced him, made foolish actions. 

A MTBTAKE AT BATH. 

Lord Clare and the Duke of Northumberland had houses 
next to each other, of similar architecture. Betuming home 
one morning from an early walk, Gk>ldsmith, in one of his 
frequent fits of absence;, mistook the house, and walked up 
into the duke's dining-room, where he and the duchess were 
about to sit down to breakfiist. €K>ldsmith, still supposing- 
himself in the houfte of Lord C9are, and that they were 
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vmUyn, made them an eauy salutation, being acquainted with 
them, and threw himself on a sofa in the lounging manner of 
a man f^erfectly at home. The duke and duchess soon per- 
ceived his miKtake, and while they smiled internally, endea- 
voured, with the considerateness of well-bred people, to 
prevent any awkward embarrassment. They accordingly 
chattered sociably with him about matters in Bath, until, 
breakfast being served, they invited him to partake. The 
truth at once flashed upon poor heedless Uoldsmith; he 
started up from his free-and-easy position, made a confused 
afK>h>gy for his blunder, and would have retired, perfectly 
disconcerted, had not the duke and duchess treated tne whole 
as a lucky occurrence to throw him in their way, and exacted 
a promise from him to dine with them. 

This may be hung up as a companion-piece to Goldsmith*! 
blunder on his first visit to Northumberland House. 

GOLDSMITH AND GARBICK. 

In his Inquiry into the State of Polite Learnin^^ Gold- 
smith had given offence to David Garrick, against whom a 
clamour had been raised for exercising a despotism over the 
stage, and bringing forward nothing but old plays, to the ex- 
cluHJon of original productions. Walpole joined in this charge. 
•* Garrick," said he, "is treating the town as it deserves and 
likes to be treated, with scenes, fireworks, and hia own writ* 
infjuy Goldsmith, who was extremely fond of the theatre, 
and felt the evils of this system, inveighed in his treatitte 
againut the wrongs experienced by authors at the handH of 
managers. " Our poet's performance," said he, " must un- 
dfjfgo a process tnily chemical before it is presented to the 
public. It must be tried in the manager's fire ; strained 
through a licenser, suffer from repeated corrections, till it 
may be a mere caput mortuum when it arrives before the 
public." But a passage which perhaps touched more sen- 
sibly than all the rest on the sensibilities of Garrick, was the 
following: 

" 1 have no particular spleen against the fellow who sweeps 
the stage with the besom, or the hero who brushes it with 
his train. It were a matter of indifference to me, whether 
our heroines are in keeping, or our candle-snuffers bum their 
fmgers, did not such make a great part of public care and 
polite conversation* Our actors assume all that state off the 
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sbige which they do on it ; to use an expression honowed 
finom the green-room, every one is up in his part. I am sony 
to say it, tiiey seem to foiget their real characters." 

These stri c t u res were taken hy Garrick to himself, and 
when Goldsmith applied to him f<Hr his vote for the vacant 
Secretaryship of the Society of Arts, the manager replied he 
eoold hardly expect his friendly exertions aft^ the unpro- 
voked attack he had made upon his management. Gk>ldsmith 
discla i me d personalities ; hut he frdled to get the appointment, 
and ever considered Gkmrick his enemy. He expunged the 
passages objected to hy the manager, when the Ltquiry was 
reprinted ; but, though the auth(v and actor became intimate 
in after years, this hdse st^ at the outset oi their interoourae 
never foigottau 



GOLDSMITH AND BEYNOLDSL 

A congenial intimacy was contracted by Goldsmith with Mr. 
(aft^wards Sir Joshua) Beynolds. The latter was now about 
forty years of age, a few years older than the poet. They 
were men of kindred genius, excelling in corresponding quali- 
ties of their several arts, for style in writing is what colour 
is in painting; both are innate endowments, and equally 
magical in their effects. Reynolds soon understood and ap- 
preciated the merits of Goldsmith, and a sincere and lasting 
friendship ensued between them. 

At Reynolds's house in Leicester-square, Goldsmith mingled 
in a higher range of company than he had been accustomed 
to. Here gatheored men of talents of all kinds, and the increas- 
ing affluence of Reynolds's circumstances enabled him to give 
friU indulgence to his hospitable disposition. Poor Goldsmith 
had not yet, like Dr. Johnson, acquired reputation enough to 
atone for his external defects, and his want of the air of good 
society. Miss Reynolds used to inveigh against his personal 
a{^>earance, which gave her the idea, she said, of a low me- 
chanic, a journeyman taflor. One evening, at a large supper 
party, being called upon to give as a toast the ugliest man 
she Imew, she gave Dr. Goldsmith, upon which a lady who 
tat <^posite, and whom she had never nk>t before, shook 
bands with her across the table, and ** hoped to become better 
acquainted." 
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GOLDSMITH AND COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 

"I was only five years old," says G«orge Colman the 
younger, " when Goldsmith, one evening whilst drinking coffee 
with my father, took me on his knee and began to play with 
me, which amiable act I returned with a very smart slap in 
the face ; it must have been a tingler, for I lefb the marks of 
my little spiteful paw upon his cheek. This infantile outrage 
was followed by summary justice, and I was locked up by my 
father in an adjoining room, to undergo solitary imprisonment 
in the dark. Here I began to howl and scream most abomin- 
ably. At length, a friend appeared to extricate me from 
jeopardy ; it was the good-natured Doctor himself, with a 
lighted candle in his hand, and a smile upon his countenance, 
which was still partially red from the effects of my petulance. 
I sulked and sobbed, and he fondled and soothed until I 
began to brighten. He seized the propitious moment, placed 
three hats upon the carpet, and a shilling under each ; the 
shillings, he told me, were England, France, and Spain. 
* Hey, presto, cockolorum,' cried the Doctor, and lo ! on un- 
covering the shillings, they were all found congregated under 
one. From that time, whenever the Doctor came to visit my 
father, 

' I plucked his gown to share the good man's smile ;' 

a game of romps constantly ensued, and we were always 00P> 
dial friends and merry playfellows." 

OLIVER AND THE BALLAD- SINGER. 

Mr. Prior relates that Goldsmith, when at a dinner-party, 
rose abruptly from the table, and running out into the street, 
gave all he had to a ballad-singer. Some of the company 
observed and remarked on his lavish bountifulness. " Oh," 
said he, " you were all saying she sang sweetly — ^but you did 
not perceive the misery of her notes." 

"HUNG UP IN HISTORY.'' 

Walking one day with Goldsmith, in Westminster Abbey, 
among the tombs of monarchs, warriors, and statesnoien, John- 
son came to the sculptured mementoes of litexaiy worthies 
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in Poets' Comer. Casting his eye round upon these memorials 
of genius, Johnson muttered in a low tone to his companion, 

" Forsitan et nostmm nomen miscebitur istis." 

Goldsmith treasured up the intimated hope, and shortly 
afterwards, as they were passing by Temple Bar, where the 
heads of Jacobite rebels, executed for treason, were moulder- 
ing alofb on spikes, pointed up to the grizzly mementoes, and 
echoed the intimation, 

'* Forsitan et nostmm nomen miscebitur tstia." 



BORROWING AND PAYING. 

To Conversation Cooke, while " yet but a stranger in town, 
and his supplies occasionally short. Goldsmith had more than 
once offered the use of his purse, which Cooke at length 
accepted ; the temptation of an evening at Marylebone or 
Ranelagh Gardens with several companions being irresistible. 
On applying to the poet, however, he was told very seriously 
and no doubt truly, that he had not a guinea in his possession. 
This being considered an evasion, something like a reproach 
escaped the applicant, that he regretted having made such a 
request where, notwithstanding voluntary offers of assistance, 
there existed so little disposition to afford it. Nettled by 
the remark, Goldsmith, as evidence of his desire to oblige, 
borrowed the money. In the meantime Cooke, provided 
from another quarter, had locked his chambers and proceeded 
to his amusement, but returning at an early hour in the 
morning, found a diflficulty in opening the door, which on 
examination proved to arise from the sum he had requested, 
in silver, being wrapped in paper and thrust underneath. On 
being thanked for this proof of sincenty on the following day, 
but told that the money might as readily have fallen into 
strange hands as those of him for whom it was meant, he 
characteristically replied, 'In truth, my dear fellow, I did 
not think of that.' " — Frior. 

SUPPING AT "THE MITRE." 

In the elbow of the court leading from Fleet-street to 
the Inner Temple, is the Mitre Tavern, a favourite supper- 
house with Dr. Johnson, who first took with him Goldsmith 
on July 1. Johnson and Boswell had supped at the Mitre in 

X 2 
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fcho previous month, when they talked of Goldsmith: his 
rise in the world puzzled Boswell, who said that all who 
knew him seemed to know that he had passed a very loose, 
odd, scrambling kind of life. " Sir," said Johnson, " Gold- 
smith is one of the first men we now have as an author, 
and he is a very worthy man too. He has been loose in his 
principles, but he is coming right." 

At the supper on July 1, Goldsmith flung a paradox at 
both Johnson and Boswell's heads : he maintained that know- 
lodfre was not desirable on its own account, for it often was 
a source of unhappiness. He supped with them again at the 
Mitre five days later, as Boswell's guest, and again was pa- 
radoxical. He disputed very warmly with Johnson the 
maxim of the British Constitution — that the king can do 
no wrong. This was a bold thing to do. '' As usual," says 
Boswell, "he endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to 
shine." But Boswell was impatient of Goldsmith from the 
first hour of their acquaintance : he describes him as of short 
person, coarse and vulgar countenance, and deportment, 
though a scholar, awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. 
Ironically, Boswell records: "Doctor Goldsmitn being a 
privileged man, went with him this night," (the first supper 
at the Mitre,) " strutting away, and calling to me with an air 
of superiority, like that of an esoteric over an exoteric dis- 
ciple of a sage of antiquity. */yo to Miss Williams,'" to 
be allowed to do which was decisive of Johnson's favour. 

SHUTER AND GOLDSMITH IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

In a curious little book, entitled Lifers Painter of Ya^ 
ricqated Characters in Public and Private Life* we find 
' if^ following recollections of the niaht-houses of that period, 
<ina a freak of town life, in which Shuter, the actor, aind 
Goldsmith find themselves in undesirable companionship. The 
atithor writes : 

1 remember spending an evening with the celebrated Ned 
fehuter, in company with that darling of the age, Dr. Gold- 

" The author of Life* 8 Painter was George Barker, who was bom in 
if 32, near Canterbury ; entered the naval service early, and next served 
HA a private soldier under the command of the immortal Wolfe. He next 
became a supernumerary exciseman, and then went upon the stage ; and 
lastly, commenced lecturer upon elocution. Li/e*t Painter wm pab> 
lished, with Barker's portrait^ in 1789.— See Noiti and Queries, 2iid 8. 
Ko. 87, 
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smith. Staying rather late, as we were seeing the Doctor to 
his chambers in the Temple, where he then lived, Shuter 
prevailed on him to step into one of these houses, just to see 
a little fun, as he called it, at the same time assuring the 
Doctor that no harm might be apprehended, as he was well 
acquainted with the Oove and Covess, Slavey and Moll 
Slavey, — that is the landlord and landlady, man and maid- 
servant. Upon the strength of this we beat our rounds, until 
we arrived at the door of the house ; in the middle of the 
door was a wicket, through which the landlord looked, and 
the moment he saw Shuter, without any questions, the door 
flew open as if by enchantment. We entered ; the Doctor 
slipt down on the first seat he saw empty. Shuter ordered a 
quart of gin-hot ; we had no sooner tasted it but a voice 
saluted the actor thus : " I say. Master Shuter, when is your 
benefit ? Come, tip us a chaunt, and hand us over a ticket, 
and here's a bobstick." (shilling.) Shuter took the man by 
the hand, and begged to introduce him to the Doctor, which 
he did in the following manner: "Sit down, my friend; 
there, Doctor, is a gentleman as well as myself, whose family 
has made some noise in the world ; his father I knew as a 
drummer in the third regiment of guards, and his mother 
sold oysters at Billingsgate ; he is likewise high-borned and 
deep-learned, for he was horned in a garret, and bred in a 
night-cellar.'* 

As I sat near, the Doctor whispered me, to know whether 
I knew this gentleman Mr. Shuter had introduced ; I replied, 
I had not that honour, when immediately a fellow came 
into the box, and in a kind of under voice asked the person Mr. 
Shuter had introduced, " How many there were crap'd on 
Wednesday ?" The other replied " Three." '* Was there a 
cock among them ?" resumed the other (meaning a fellow 
who died game). "No, but an old pal of yours, which I 
did a particular service to as he was going his journey ; I 
took the liberty of troubling him with a line, which he no 
sooner got about his neck, than I put my thumb under the 
burr of the left ear, and at the same time, as I descended 
from the cart, I gave him such a gallows snatch of the dew- 
beaters, that he was dead near twenty minutes by the sheriff's 
watch before the other two. I don't recollect that I have 
crap'd a man better for this last twelvemonth." 

The Doctor beckoned to Shuter, and in the same breath 
cried out, ** For Heaven's sake who is this man you have 
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introduced mo top" "Who is he?" snys Shuter; "why, 
he's Sijuiiv ToUi8, don't you know him ?" " No, indeed," 
replied the Doctor, " Why," answered Shuter, " the world 
Ttdgarlycidl him the hangman, but hero he is called the crap 
merchant." The Doctor rose from (.is st'iit in great pertur- 
batioii of mind, and eicl^mcd, *' Good God ! and have I Wn 
utting in eoinpnny &U this time with a liangman ?" The 
Doctor asked me if I would see him out of the house, which 
I did, highly pleased with the conversation of two men, 
whose feehngs of nature as widely diffeivd as titose of the 
rerording angel in heaven's high oh&noery (as mentionod 
in Sternu's £a limre), and the opposite one of the midnight 
ruffian who murdered the ever- to-be-lamented Linton, [a 
tnusiciiu), who was robbed aud murdered in 8b. Martia's- 
laue.] 

CHAHLES GOLDSMITH. 

The poet's youngvr brother Charl«e in • 
Olifpr, w«s It man of some pli'^jnntry, «ip 
well, nnd had n good deal nf <>iM 
life was passed in the \Vt->t I <>i 
small I'wperty. Ofhis suhjfipii'iil* 
tails wtri' com muni l:i1<^ in \Siti I 
Mr. Hollo, the (v<'ll-ki, 

*■ CliArtes, on his n( 
Indiea, hud with Kim 
Henry, ull under four 
honses iu the I'oljgo 
resided. Here the i 
fuiieml ; slut wh 1 
near the j^ 
mv fetIow.p 
aliei 

and daiight 
inFn 
the order* < 
Charlea , 
about t 
Ossulst^ 
who 
ivturued I 
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oopj from Sir Joshua Beynolds's portrait of his brother : and 
I can vouch his resemblance to the picture was most striking. 
Charles, like the poet, played on the German flute, and to use 
his own words, found it in the hour of adversity his best 
friend. He only once, I have heard him say, saw Oliver in 
£ngland, which was during his prosperity." 

A Correspondent of Notes and Queries has lately, (2nd S. 
vol. X.) inquired as to the identity of an old portrait of a gen- 
tleman in a fantastic dress playing the flute : the features are 
very much like those of Oliver Goldsmith : if this be not a 
portrait of the poet, possibly it may be that of his brother 
Charles. 

In 1832, there died in England, of cholera, a person who 
stated himself to be a nephew of the poet. His nephew, 
Ohver, died in 1858 ; for we read in the Hampshire Adver^ 
iiser of October 23rd, of that year : " On the 25th July, at 
sea, Oliver Goldsmith, aged 24, second officer of the 2>tfii- 
sandle, third son of the late Commander Charles Gt)ldsmith, 
B.N., and a great-^rand-nephew of the poet Oliver Gold- 
smith." 

SCRIBBLING FOB BBEAD IN A GABBET. 

In a letter to his cousin, Mr. Bryanton, of Ballymahon, 
we find Goldsmith thus cheerful in his early struggles, amid 
** those streets where Butler and Otway starved before 
him :" 

" I sate down with an intention to chide, and yet methinks I have 
forgot my resentment ahready. The truth is, I am a sunpleton with 
regard to yon ; I may attempt to bluster, but, like Anacreon, my heart 
is respondent only to softer affections. And yet now I think on't again, 
I will be augry. Do you know whom you have offended? A man 
whose character may one of these days be mentioned with profound 
respect in a German comment or Dutch dictionary ; whose name yon 
will probably hear ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissimorum, or hec^- 
pieced with a long Latin termination. Thmk how Groldsmithius, or 
Gubbl^urchius, or some sudi sound, as rough as a nutm^-grater, will 
become me ! Think of that ! I must own my ill-natured cotempo- 
rahes have not hitherto paid me those honours I have had sudi just 
reason to expect. I have not yet seen my face reflected in all the lively 
display of red and white paints on any sign-poets in the suburbs. 
Tour handkerchief- weavers seem as yet unacquainted with my merits 
or physiognomy, and the very snuff-box makers appear to have forgot 
their respect. TeU them all from me, they are a set of Gothic, Utr- 
barons, ignorant scoundrek. There will come a day, no doubt it will — 
I beg yoa may Ihre a ooople of hundred yoars longer only to see the 
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day — when the Scaligers and Daciers will vindicate my character, gifs 
learned editions of my labours, and bless the times with copiooB com- 
ments on the text. You shall see how they will fish up the heavy 
scoundrels who disregard me now, or will then offer to cavil at my 
productions. How will they bewail the times that suffered so much 
genius to lie neglected ! If ever my works find their way to Tartary or 
China, I know the consequence. — Let me, then, stop my fancy to take 
a view of my future self ; and, as the boys say, light down to see myself 
on horseback. Well, now I am down, where the d — ^1 is It Oh, 
Gods ! Gods ! here in a garret writing for bread, and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk- score ! However, dear Bob, whether in penury or 
affluence, serious or gay, I am ever wholly thine, 

" OUVEB GOLDSmTH. 

"Londorif Temple Exckarige Coffee-hottMp 
Temple Bar, August 14, 1758. 

"Give my — no, not compliment neither, but something the most warm 
and sincere wish that you can conceive, to your mother, Mrs. Bryanton, 
to Miss Bryan ton, to yourself ; and if there be a favourite dog in the 
family, let me be remembered to it." 

«*WHEN LOVELY WOMAN STOOPS TO FOLLY." 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy,— 

What art can wash her guilt away I 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To hide her shame from every eye^ 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

This channing song, which is sung by Olivia, in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, is almost a literal translation from the chtinson 
of an obscure French poet, one S6gur, who wrote early in the 
eighteenth century. His poems are very scarce, and in proof 
of the above we subjoin the chanson to which Goldsmith was 
so much indebted, from the edition of Sigwr^B poems printed 
at Paris in the year 1719 : 

Lorsqu*une femme, aprbs trop de tendresse^ 

D'un homme sent la trahison, 
Comment, pour cette si douce foiblesse, 

Peut-elle trouver une gu Prison I 

Le seul rembde qu'elle pent resentir, 

La seule revanche pour son tort, 
Pour faire trop tard Tamant repentir, 

Helas ! trop tard — est la mort. 

Samuel Eogers, in his Table Talk, relates this odd anee- 
dote : " Most unfortunately, one morning, during breakfast at 
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St. Anne's Hill, [Fox's country-seat,] I repeated and praised 
Croldsmith's song, 'When lovely woman stoops to folly,' 
Ac., quite forgetting that it must neces5:arily hurt the feelings 
of Mrs. Fox. She seemed a good deal discomposed hy it. Fox 
merely remarked, ' Some people write danmed nonsense.' " 

GOLDSBCmBrS LOVE OF DRESS. 

" He was fond," says one of his contemporaries, " of ex- 
hihiting his muscular little person in the gayest apparel of 
the day, to which was added a bag- wig and sword." Thus 
arrayed, he used to figure about in the sunshine in the 
Temple Grardens, much to his own satisfaction, but to the 
amusement of his acquaintances. 

At a dinner-party at Boswell's, while waiting for some 
lingerers to arrive, ''Goldsmith strutted about," says Bos- 
well, '' bragging of his dress, and I believe was seriously 
▼ain of it, for his mmd was undoubtedly prone to such im- 
pressions. ' Come, come,' said Grarrick, ' talk no more of 
that. You are perhaps the worst-— eh, eh 1' Goldsmith was 
eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went on, 
laughing ironically, * Nay, you will always look like a gentle- 
man ; but I am talking of your being well or UUdressed,^ 
* Well, let me tell you,' said Goldsmith, * when the tailor 
brought home my bloom-coloured coat, he said, " Sir, I have a 
favour to b^ of you; when anybody asks you, who made 
your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Har- 
row, in Water Lane." ' ' Why, sir,' cried Johnson, * that was 
because he knew the strange colour would attract crowds to 
gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how 
well he could make a coat of so absurd a colour.' " 

Goldsmith always wore a wig, a peculiarity which those 
who judge of his appearance only from the fine poetical head 
of Reynolds would not suspect. 

GOLDSMITffS COMPILATIONS. 

Cumberland, who, it must be remembered, was a bitter 
reviewer, has left this ill-natured character of Goldsmith's 
compilations, which, it must be admitted, were in many re- 
spects unworthy of his genius : 

" Distress drove Goldsmith upon undertakings neither con- 
genial with his studies, nor worthy of his talents. I remem- 
ber, when in his chamber in the Temple, he showed me the 
beginning of his Animated Nature; it was with a sigh, such 
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GOLDSMITH AND COLMAN THE YOUNaER. 

"I wan only fivo years old,** says George Colman the 
younger, " when Goldsmith, one evenmg whilst drinking coffee 
with my father, took me on hi8 knee and began to play with 
me, which amiable act I returned with a very smart slap in 
the face ; it must have been a tingler, for I left the marks of 
my little spiteful paw upon his cheek. This infantile outrage 
was followed by summary juntice, and I was looked up by my 
father in an adjoining room, to undergo solitary imprisonment 
in the dark. Here I began to howl and scream most abomin- 
ably. At length, a friend ap])earod to extricate me from 
Voparily ; it was the good-natured Doctor himself, with a 
igtited cuiuUe in Iuh hand, and a smile upon his countenance, 
which was still partially red from the eiTeots of mv petulance. 
I sulked and sobbed, and he fondled and soothed until I 
bogan to brighten. He seized the propitious moment, placed 
three hatn u})on the carpet, and a shilling under each ; the 
BhllllngH, he told me, were England, France, and Spain. 
* Hoy, i)ro8to, cockolorum,* cried the Doctor, and lo! on un- 
covering the Bhillingfl, they were all found congregated under 
one. From that time, whenever the Doctor came to visit my 
father, 

' I pluokod his gown to sharo the good m»&*i smile ;* 



i 



a game of romps constantly ensued, and we wero always OON 
dial friends and merry playfellows.** 



OLIVER AND THE BALLAD- SINGER. 



Mr. Prior relates that Goldnmith, when at a dinner-party, 
rose abru 
gave all 
observed and 

said he, *^ you were all saying she sang sweetly— but you did 
not perceive the misery of her notes/* 



nor reiai^eH Xtimji ifoiuHmii^n, wnen aii a umner-pany, 
uutly from the table, and running out into tho street, 
he had to a ballad-singer. Borne of the oompany 
I and remarked on his lavish bountifulness. *' Oh, 



"HUNG UP IN IIISTORT,' 

Walking one day with Goldsmitli, in Westminster Abbey, 
among the tombs of nionorchs, warriors, and statesnxeny John- 
son came to the sculptured mementoes of literary worthiei 
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in Poets' Comer. Casting his eye round upon these memorials 
of genius, Johnson muttered in a low tone to his companion, 

" Forsitan et nostrum nomen luiscebitur istis." 

Goldsmith treasured up the intimated hope, and shortly 
afterwards, as they were passing by Temple Bar, where the 
heads of Jacobite rebels, executed for treason, were moulder- 
ing aloft on spikes, pointed up to the grizzly mementoes, and 
echoed the intimation, 



.*- » 



'* Forsitan et nostmm nomen miscebitur ittU, 

BORROWING AND PAYING. 

To Conversation Cooke, while " yet but a stranger in town, 
and his supplies occasionally short. Goldsmith had more than 
once offered the use of his purse, which Cooke at length 
accepted ; the temptation of an evening at Marylebone or 
Ranelagh Gardens with several companions being irresistible. 
On applying to the poet, however, he was told very seriously 
and no doubt truly, that he had not a guinea in his possession. 
This being considered an evasion, something like a reproach 
escaped the applicant, that he regretted having made such a 
request where, notwithstanding voluntary offers of assistance, 
there existed so little disposition to afford it. Nettled by 
the remark, Goldsmith, as evidence of his desire to oblige, 
borrowed the money. In the meantime Cooke, provided 
from another quarter, had locked his chambers and proceeded 
to his amusement, but returning at an early hour in the 
morning, found a difficulty in opening the door, which on 
examination proved to arise from the sum he had requested, 
in silver, being wrapped in paper and thrust underneath. On 
being thanked for this proof of sincenty on the following day, 
but told that the money might as readily have fallen into 
strange hands as those of him for whom it was meant, he 
characteristically replied, *In truth, my dear fellow^ I did 
not think of that.* '* — Frior, 



SUPPING AT '*THE MITRE. 



it 



In the elbow of the court leading from Fleet-street to 
the Inner Temple, is the Mitre Tavern, a favourite supper* 
house with Dr. Johnson, who first took with him Goldsmith 
on July I. Johnson and Boswell had supped at the Mitre in 
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the previous month, when they talked of Goldsmith: his 
rise in the world puzzled Bosweli, who said that all who 
knew him seemed to know that he had passed a very loose, 
odd, scrambling kind of life. " Sir," said Johnson, " Gold- 
smith is one of the first men we now have as an author, 
and he is a very worthy man too. He has been loose in his 
principles, but he is coming right." 

At the supper on July 1, Goldsmith flung a paradox at 
both Johnson and Boswell's heads : he maintained that know- 
ledj^ was not desirable on its own account, for it often was 
a source of unhappiness. He supped with them again at the 
Mitre five days later, as Bos well's guest, and again was pa- 
radoxical. He disputed very warmly with Johnson the 
maxim of the British Constitution — that the king can do 
no wrong. This was a bold thing to do. " As usual," says 
Boswell, "he endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to 
shine.'* But Boswell was impatient of Goldsmith from the 
first hour of their acquaintance : he describes him as of short 
person, coarse and vulgar countenance, and deportment, 
though a scholar, awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. 
Ironically, Boswell records: "Doctor Goldsmith being a 
privileged man, went with him this night," (the first supper 
at the Mitre,) " strutting away, and calling to me with an air 
of superiority, like that of an esoteric over an exoteric dis- 
ciple of a sage of antiquity. * I ffo to Miss Williams,'" to 
be allowed to do which was decisive of Johnson's favour. 

SHUTER AND GOLDSMITH IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

In a curious little book, entitled Lifers. Painter of Va- 
rieqated Characters in Public and Private Life,* we find 
> if^ following recollections of the night-houses of that period, 
<ina a freak of town hfe, in which Shuter, the actor, aind 
Goldsmith find themselves in undesirable companionship. The 
atithor writes : 

I remember spending an evening with the celebrated Ned 
bhuter, in company with that darling of the age, Dr. Gold- 

" The author of Life's Painter was George Barker, who was bom in 
if 32, near Canterbury ; entered the naval service early, and next served 
Ha a private soldier under the command of the immortal Wolfe. He next 
became a supernumerary exciseman, and then went upon the stage ; and 
lastly, commenced lecturer upon elocution. Lif^i Painter was pub- 
lished, with Barker's portrait^ in 1789. — See NoUs as^ (Jiimeiu ^HoA 8. 
Ko. 87, 
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smith. Staying rather late, as we were seeing the Doctor to 
his chambers in the Temple, where he then lived, Shater 
prevailed on him to step into one of these houses, just to see 
a little fun, as he called it, at the same time assuring the 
Doctor that no harm might be apprehended, as he was well 
acquainted with the Cove and Covess, Slavey and Moll 
Slavey, — that is the landlord and landlady, man and maid- 
servant. Upon the strength of this we beat our rounds, until 
we arrived at the door of the house ; in the middle of the 
door was a wicket, through which the landlord looked, and 
the moment he saw Shuter, without any questions, the door 
flew open as if by enchantment. We entered ; the Doctor 
slipt down on the first seat he saw empty. Shuter ordered a 
quart of gin-hot ; we had no sooner tasted it but a voice 
saluted the actor thus : " I say. Master Shuter, when is your 
benefit ? Come, tip us a chaunt, and hand us over a ticket, 
and here's a bobstick." (shilling.) Shuter took the man by 
the hand, and begged to introduce him to the Doctor, which 
he did in the following manner : " Sit down, my friend ; 
there. Doctor, is a gentleman as well as myself, whose family 
has made some noise in the world ; his father I knew as a 
drummer in the third regiment of guards, and his mother 
sold oysters at Billingsgate ; he is likewise high-borned and 
deep-learned, for he was horned in a garret, and bred in a 
night-cellar." 

As I sat near, the Doctor whispered me, to know whether 
I knew this gentleman Mr. Shuter had introduced ; I replied, 
I had not that honour, when immediately a fellow came 
into the box, and in a kind of under voice asked the person Mr. 
Shuter had introduced, " How many there were crap'd on 
Wednesday ?" The other replied " Three." " Was there a 
cock among them ?" resumed the other (meaning a fellow 
who died game). "No, but an old pal of yours, which I 
did a particular service to as he was going his journey ; I 
took the liberty of troubling him with a line, which he no 
sooner got about his neck, than I put my thumb under the 
burr of the left ear, and at the same time, as I descended 
from the cart, I gave him such a gallows snatch of the dew- 
beaters, that he was dead near twenty minutes by the sheriff's 
watch before the other two. I don't recollect that I have 
crap'd a man better for this last twelvemonth." 

The Doctor beckoned to Shuter, and in the same breath 
cried oat, '* For Heaven's sake who is this man you have 
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introduced mo to P" " Who is he P" sayg Shuter ; " why, 
ho*8 Squire Tollis, don't you know him r * " No, indeed/' 
replied the Doctor. " Why," answered Shuter, " the world 
vulgarly call him the hangman, but hero he is called the crap 
merchant." The Doctor rose from Lis seat in great pertur- 
bation of mind, and exclaimed, " Good God ! and have I been 
sitting in company all this time with a hangman P" The 
Doctor asked mo if I would see him out of the house, which 
I did, highly pleased with the conversation of two men, 
whoso feelings of nature as widely differed as those of the 
recording angel in heaven's high chancery (as mentioned 
in Sterne's La Fmre), and the opposite one of the midnight 
ruflinn who murdered the evor-to-be4amented Linton, [a 
musician, who was robbed and murdered in St. Martiu's- 
lano.] 

CHARLES GOLDSMITH. 

The poet's younger brother Charles in person resembled 
Oliver, was a man of some pleasantry, sang a song tolerably 
well, and had a good deal of oddity in his manner. His early 
life waH paRHcd m the West Indies, whore he accumulated a 
small property. Of his subsequent years these interesting de- 
tails were communicated in 1832 to the Mirror^ vol. xx., by 
Mr. Kolfe, the well-known engraver. 

" Charles, on his returning to this country from the West 
Indies, had with him two daughters, and one son named 
Henry, all under fourteen years of age. Ho purchased two 
houses in the Polygon, Somcrs Town, in one of which he 
resided. Here the elder of his girls died: I attended her. 
funeral ; she was buried in the churchyard of St. Pancras, 
near the grave of Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin. Henry was 
my fellow-pupil ; but not liking the profession of engraving, 
after a short trial, ho returned to the West Indies. At the 
peace of Amiens, Charles sold his houses, and with his wife 
and daughter, and a son born in England, ho went to reside 
in France, whore his daughter married. In consequence of 
the orders of Buonaparte for detaining British subjects, 
Charles again returned homo by way of Holland, and died 
about twenty-five years since, [1807 ,j at humble lodgings in 
Ossulston-streot, Somors Town. After his death, his widow, 
who was a native of the West Indies, and her son Oliver, 
returned thither. Charles Goldsmith had in his poescssiori a 
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copy from Sir Joshua EeynoldB's portrait of his hrother ; and 
I can vouch his resemhlance to the picture was most striking. 
Charles, like the poet, played on the German flute, and to use 
his own words, found it in the hour of adversity his hest 
friend. He only once, I have heard him say, saw Oliver in 
England, which was during his prosperity." 

A Correspondent of Notes and Queries has lately, (2nd S. 
vol. X.) inquired as to the identity of an old portrait of a gen- 
tleman in a fantastic dress playing the flute : the features are 
very much like those of Oliver Goldsmith : if this be not a 
portrait of the poet, possibly it may be that of his brother 
Charles. 

In 1832, there died in England, of cholera, a person who 
stated himself to be a nephew of the poet. Iiis nephew, 
Oliver, died in 1858 ; for we read in the Hampshire Adver* 
tiser of October 23rd, of that year : " On the 25th July, at 
sea, Oliver Goldsmith, ased 24, second officer of the Jbun^ 
sandle, third son of the late Commander Charles Goldsmith, 
B.N., and a great-grand-nephew of the poet Oliver Gold- 
smith.** 

SCRIBBLING FOR BREAD IN A GARRET. 

In a letter to his cousin, Mr. Bryanton, of Ballymahon^ 
we find Goldsmith thus cheerful in his early struggles, amid 
" thos'j streets where Butler and Otway starved before 
him :** 

" I sate down with an intention to chide, and yet methinks I have 
forgot my resentment already. The truth is, I am a simpleton with 
regard to you ; I may attempt to bluster, but, liice Anacreon, my heart 
is respondent only to softer affections. And yet now I think on't again, 
I will be angry. Do you know whom you have ofi'ended? A man 
whose character may one of these days be mentioned with profound 
respect in a German comment or Dutch dictionary ; whose name you 
will probably hear ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissimorum, or heel- 
pieced with a long Latin termination. Thnik how Goldsmithius, or 
Gubblegurchius, or some such sound, as rough as a nutmeg-ffrater, will 
become me ! Think of that I I must own my ill-natured cotempo- 
raries have not hitherto paid me those honours I have had such just 
reason to expect. I have not yet seen my face reflected in all the lively 
display of red and white paints on any sign-posts in the suburbs. 
Ybur handkerchief- weavers seem as yet unacquainted with my merits 
or physiognomy, and the very snuff-box makers appear to have forgo(& 
then* respect. Tell them all from me, they are a set of Gothic, bar- 
barous, ignorant scoundrels. There will come a day, no doubt it will — 
I beg you may live a couple of hundred yean longer only to see the 
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day— when the Soaligeri and Daoieri will vindicate my oharaoter, give 
learned editions of niv labours, and bless the times with copious com- 
ments on the text. You shall see how they will fish up the heayy 
scoundrels who disregard me now, or will then offer to cavil at my 
productions. How will they bewail the times that suffered so much 
genius to Ho neglected ! If ever my works find their way to Tartary or 
China, I know the consequence. — Let me, then, stop my fancy to take 
a view of my future self; and, as the boys say, light down to see myself 
on horseback. Well, now I am down, where the d — 1 U It Oh, 
Gods ! Gods i here in a garret writing for bread, and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk-suore I However, dear Bob, whether in penury or 
afilueuce, serious or gay, I am ever wholly thine, 

<' OUVIB QOLD8MITH. 

** Lfmd(m^ Temple Exchange Ooffee-houWf 
Temple Bar, August 14, 1758. 

"Give my — no, not compliment neither, but something the most warm 
and sincere wish that you can conceive, to your mother, Mrs. Bryanton, 
to Miss Bryanton, to yourself; and if there be a favourite dog in the 
famiJy, lot me be remembered to it." 

"WHEN LOVELY WOMAN STOOPS TO FOLLY.'* 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy,<^ 

What art can wash her guilt away t 

The only art her guilt to cover. 

To bide her shame from every eye^ 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

This charming song, which is sung by Olivia, in the Vicar 
of Wakefield^ is almost a literal translation from the chanson 
of an obscure flench poet, one S6gur, who wrote early in the 
eighteenth century. His poems are very scarce, and in proof 
of the above we subjoin the chanson to which Goldsmith was 
so much indebted, from the edition of 8igur*9 poems pruited 
at Paris in the year 1719 : 

Lorsqu^une femme, aprbs trop de tendreite^ 

D'un homme sent la trahison, 
Comment, pour cette si douce foiblessei 

Peut-eile trouver une gu^rison 1 

Le seul remade qu'elle pent resentir, 

La seule revanche pour son tort, 
Pour fairo trop tard 1 amant repentiri 

llelas 1 trop tard~«st la mort. 

Samuel Eogcrs, in his Table Talk, relates this odd anec- 
dote : " Most unfortunately, one morning, during breakfast at 
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St. Aone's Hill, [Fox's country-seat,] I repeated and praised 
Goldsmith's song, 'When lovely woman stoops to folly,' 
Sui., quite foi^tting that it must necessarily hurt the feelings 
of Mrs. Fo^. She seemed a good deal discomposed hy it. Fox 
merely remarked, ' Some people write damned nonsense.' " 

GOLDSmTH'S LOVE OF DBESS. 

" He was fond," says one of his contemporaries, " of ex- 
hibiting his muscular Httie person in the gayest apparel of 
the day, to which was added a bag- wig and sword." Thus 
arrayed, he used to figure about in the sunshine in the 
Temple Grardens, much to his own satisfaction, but to the 
amusement of his acquaintances. 

At a dinner-party at Boswell's, while waiting for some 
lingerers to arrive, ''Goldsmith strutted about," says Bos- 
well, " bragging of his dress, and I believe was seriously 
vain of it, for his muid was undoubtedly prone to such im- 
pressions. ' Come, come,' said (rarrick, ' talk no more of 
that. You are perhaps the worst— eh, eh !' Goldsmith was 
eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when Garrick went on, 
laughing ironically, ' Nay, you will always look like a gentle- 
man ; but I am talking of your being well or UUdressed,^ 
* Well, let me tell you,' said Goldsmith, * when the tailor 
brought home my bloom-coloured coat, he said, " Sir, I have a 
favour to b^ of you; when anybody asks you, who made 
your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Har- 
row, in Water Lane." ' * Why, sir,' cried Johnson, ' that was 
because he knew the strange colour would atti*act crowds to 
gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how 
well he could make a coat of so absurd a colour.' " 

Goldsmith always wore a wig, a peculiarity which those 
who judge of his appearance only from the fine poetical head 
of Eeynolds would not suspect. 

GOLDSMITffS COMPILATIONS. 

Cumberland, who, it must be remembered, was a bitter 
reviewer, has left this ill-natured character of Goldsmith's 
compilations, which, it must be admitted, were in many re- 
spects unworthy of his genius : 

" Distress drove Goldsmith upon undertakings neither con- 
genial with his studies, nor worthy of his talents. I remem- 
ber, when in his chamber in the Temple, he showed me the 
beginning of his Animated IftUure; it was with a sigh, such 
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as genius draws when hard necessity diverts it from its bent 
to drudge for bread, and talk of birds and beasts, and creep- 
ing things, which Pidcock's* showman would have do^e as 
well. Poor fellow, he hardly knew an ass from a mule, nor a 
turkey from a goose, but when he saw it upon the table. 
But publishers hate poetry, and Paternoster-row is not Par- 
nassus. Now, though necessity, or, I should rather say, the 
desire of finding money for a masquerade, drove Oliver Gold- 
smith upon abridging histories, and turning Buffont into 
English, yet I much doubt if, without that spur, he would 
ever have put his Pegasus into action ; no, if he had been 
rich, the world would have been poorer than it is by the loss 
of all the treasures of his genius, and the contributions of his 
pen." — Memoirs, 

"His compilations," says Macaulay, "are widely distin- 
guished from the compilations of ordinary book-makers. 
He was a great, perhaps an unequalled master of the arts of 
selection and condensation " — a much higher quality, we may 
add, than the knack of spinning " words, words, words." 

The Animated Nature was the only one of Goldsmith's 
heavier exertions for which he received even a decent remu- 
neration from the booksellers. For the eight volumes he got 
800 guineas. His Deserted Village brought him only 100/. 
— the same sum that Hannah More received about the same 
time for her worthless ballad. Sir Eldred of the Bower, 
By his first comedy, between theatrical profits and copyright, 
he appears to have netted about 500/. Upon the whole, 
during the last eight brilliant years of his established fame 
and unwearied diligence, his income does not seem to have 
averaged more than from 200/. to 300/. His first biographer 
(the preface writer) speaks quite at random when he talks of 
his having made in one year, 1800/. Lee Lewes has related 
that, of all his compilations Goldsmith used to say, his SeleC" 
tions of English Foetry showed more *'the art of profession.** 
Here he did nothing but mark the particular passages with 
a red-lead pencil, and for this he got 200/. — but then he used 

* Pidcock was then proprietor of the MeDagerie at Exeter Change, 
Strand ; the admission -money in 1810 was 2s. 6df. each person. 

f A nephew of Goldsmith, when in town with a friend, proposed to 
call on uncle Oliver, who was then writing his Animated Nature: they 
expected to find him in a well-furnished library, with a host of books ; 
when great was their surprise, the only book they saw in the {daoe waa 
a well-thumbed part of Buffon*8 NcUwal Hiitwry. 
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to add, ** a man shows his judgment in thcjse selections, and 
he may he ofben twenty years of his life cultivating that 
judgment." And Oliver was right. Goldsmith also com- 
piled for the use of schools a History of Some, hy which 
he made 800/., and a History of Greece, 250Z. These works 
he produced hy translating the materials he collected into 
his own clear, pure, and flowing language. These, ahridged 
by himself, and his History of England, continued to our 
tunes, are read in schools at the present day. Lord Macaulay 
has judiciously ohserved; '^ in general, nothing is less attractive 
than an epitome; but the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when 
most concise, are always amusing; and to read them is considered, 
by intelligent children, not as a task, but as a pleasure." 

Tet OHver made strange omissions. In one of his His- 
tories of England he tells us, that Naseby is in Yorkshire \ 
and omits all mention of either the Great Plague or the 
Fire of London ! 

The most noted of hi» Histories was that in two volumes, 
entitled the History ofJEngland in a Series of Letters from ' 
a Nobleman to his Son. It was digested from Hume, Itapin, 
Carte, and Kennet. These authors he would read in the morn- 
ing ; make a few notes ; ramble with a friend into the coim- 
try about the skirts of " merry Islington ;" return to a tem- 
perate dinner and cheerful evening ; and before going to bed, 
write off what had arranged itself in his head from the studies 
of the morning. This work was anonymous. Some attributed 
it to Lord Chesterfield, others to Lord Orrery, and others to 
Lord Lyttelton. The latter never disowned the bantling 
thus laid at his door ; and well might he have been proud to 
be considered capable of producing what has been juably pro- 
nounced " the most finished and elegant summary of English 
history in the same compass that has been or is likely to be 
written." 

One of the daily newspapers drew largely from these letters 
during the agitation of the Reform Bill, some thirty years 
since. A new edition was in consequence called for, and, we 
believe, rapidly disposed of. 

At Hyde Farm, Edgeware, Goldsmith's life of literary toil 
may almost be said to have closed. He had finished the Anp- 
mated Natwre : his last letter was to a publisher, Mr. Nourse, 
who had bought Griffin's original interest, asking him to allow 
^ his friend Griffin " to purchase back a portion of the copy- 
right ; thanking him, at the same time, for an '' oyer-pay* 
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ment/' which, in consideration of the completion^ and its 
writer's necessities, Mr. Nourse had consented to make ; and 
throwing out an idea of extending the work into the vegetable 
and fossil kingdoms. Here, too, he was completing the 
Grecian History ; making another Abridgment of English 
History for schools ; translating Scarron's Comic Romance ; 
revising (for five guineas, vouchsafed by James Dodsley) a 
new edition of his Inquiry into Polite Learning ; writing his 
Retaliation; and making new resolves for the future — for 
labour was the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the 
end, of his existence : as it had begun, so it was to close. This 
habit of '* resolving" has sent many a man of letters to an 
untimely grave : he hopes to begin a better course ; but in 
the meantime, the mind wears out the body, and the castle- 
building is over. 

WHO WROTE "GOODY TWO SHOES T 

Some of Goldsmith's literary productions, published 
anonymously, have but recently been traced to his pen; 
while of many the true authorship will probably never be dis- 
covered. Among others, it is suggested, and with g^eat pro- 
bability, that he wrote for Mr. Newbery the famous nursery 
story of Goody Two Shoes, which appeared in 1765, at a 
moment when he was much pressed for funds. Several quaint 
little tales introduced in his Essays show that be had a turn 
for this species of mock history ; and the advertisement and 
title-page bear the stamp of his sly and playful humour : — 

" We are desired to give notice, that there is in the press, 
and speedily will be published, either by subscription or other- 
wise, as the public shall please to determine, the History of 
Little Goody Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs, Margery Two Shoes ; 
with the means by which she acquired learnmg and wisdom, 
and in consequence thereof, her estate ; set forth at large iot 
the benefit of those 

" Who, from a state of rags and care. 
And having shoes but half a pair, 
Their fortune and their fame should fiZy 
And gallop in a coach and six." 

Godwin, the author of Caleb Williams, and a publisher of 
children's books, in Skinner-street, and St. Clement's, Strand, 
was, we believe, the first to state that he believed Ooody Twa 
Shoes to be Goldsmith's handiwork. 
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•'THE HAUNCH OF VENISON." 

Early in 1771, Goldsmith received from Lord Clare a pre- 
sent of game, which he has celebrated and perpetuated in his 
amusing verses, entitled the Haunch of Venison. Some 
of the fines pleasantly set forth the embarrassment caused by 
the appearance of such an aristocratic dielicacy in the humble 
kitchen of a poet : it was a side, by the way, not merely a 
haunch : 

Thanks, my lord, for your yenison ; for finer or fatter 

Never rang'd in a forest, or Bmok'd in a platter : 

The haunoh was a picture for painters to study. 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy; 

Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help regretting' 

To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 

I had thought in my chambers to place it in view. 

To be shown to my friei^ds as a piece of virtu; 

As in some Irish houses where things are so-so, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 

But ^r eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it was fry'd in* 

What is to be done with such a present P 

To go on with my tale ... as I gazed on the haunch^ 

I thought of a fnend that was trusty and staunch ; 

So I cut it, and sent it to Heynolds undrest. 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he lik'd best. 

Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose . • • 

'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's • • • 

But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 

With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when : 

There's H— d, and C— y, and H— rth, and H—ff, 

I think they love venison ... I know they love beel 

But hang it — ^to poets, who seldom can eat. 

Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 

Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt ; 

It's like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 

While thus I debated, in reverie centred. 

An acquaintance, a fHend as he call'd himself enter'd ; 

An underbred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 

And he smil'd as he look'd at the venison and me. 

This is the hero of the story : in the first published copy 
of the poem, he is described as '* a fine-spoken custom-house 
officer he." He ascertains that the venison is really Gold- 
smith's : 

'* If that be the case then,'* cried he, veiy gay, 
** I'm glad I have taken tins house in my way. 
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To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 

No words ... I insist on't . . . precisely at three. 

Wu'U have Johnson and Burke ; all the wits will be there ; 

My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Glare. 

And now, that I think on't, as I am a sinner 1 

We wanted this venison to make out the dinner. 

Wliat say you ... a pasty ? it shall, and it must : 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous forornst. 

Here, porter ! . . . this venison with me to Mile-end ; 

No stirring, I beg . . . my dear friend 1 my dear friend 1** 

Then, snatching his hat, he bnish'd off like the wind. 

And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 

And ''nobody with me at sea but myself," 

Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty. 

Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty, 

Were things that I never dislik'd in my life . . • 

Though clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 

So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 

I drove to the door in my own haokney-coacL. 

Now the vexation begins. Johnson and Burke can't come : 
the one is at Thralo*s, the other at the House of Commons. 
" Never mind," says the host ; " I've provided capital sub- 
stitutes : 

"But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clover, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They're both of them merry, and author like you. 
The one writes the Snarler^ the other the Scov/rge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna ... he owns to Pa/nwrgey 

The dinner is served, but there is no pasty ; there is fried 
livcr-and-bacon at the top, tripe at the bottom ; spinach at 
the sides, with " pudding made hot." Now, Goldsmith can't 
cat bacon or tripe ; but more offensive to him is the talk of 
the Jew scribe, who " likes these here dinners so pretty and 
small." Still, the pasty, with Kitty's famous crust is pro- 
mised ; the Scot has kept " a corner for thot ;" indeed. 60 have 
Ihcy all, when in comes the maid, with the terrible news from 
ihe baker — 

And so it fell out, that the neglia^ent sloven. 
Had shut out the pasty on shuttmg his oven. 

NORTHCOTE'S RECOLLECTIONS OF GOLDSMITH. 

In 1772, Northcote became Keynolds's pupil, and he re- 
membered none of the Leicester-square visitors of the time 
80 vividly as Goldsmith. He had expressed great eagemetf 
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io see biin« Boon afterwards he came to dine ; and '' this is 
Dr. Goldsmith," said Sir Joshua, '' pray why did jou wish to 
see him ?*' Confused with the suddenness of this question, 
which was put with designed abruptness, the youth could 
only stammer out, ** because he is a notable man ;" whereupon 
(the word in its ordinary sense seeming oddly misappHed) 
both (Goldsmith and Eleynolds burst out laughing, and the 
latter protested that in future his friend should always be the 
notable man. Northoote explains that he meant to say, he 
was a man of note, or eminence ; and adds that he was very 
unaffected and good-natured, but seemed totally ignorant of 
the art of painting, and, indeed, often confessed as much with 
great gaiety. Nevertheless, he used at Burke's table to 
plunge into art discussions with Barry, when the latter re- 
turned from abroad the year following this; and would 
punish Barry's dislike of Sir Joshua, manifested even so 
early, by disputing the subtlest dogmas with that irritable 
genius. With Burke himself, Northcote says, he overheard 
him sharply disputing one day in Sir Joshua's painting-room 
about the character of the king ; when, so g^tefiil was he 
for some recent patronage of his comedy, (it was a few months 
after the present date,) and so outrageous and unsparing was 
Burke's antimonarchical invective, that, unable any longer 
to endure it, he took up his hat, and left the room. 

Another ailment which Northcote overheard at Sir 
Joshua's dinner-table, was between Johnson and (Goldsmith ; 
when the latter put Venice Preserved next to Shakspeare for 
its merit as an acting play, and was loudly contradicted by 
the other. ** Pooh !" r jared Johnson, " there are not forly 
decent lines in the whole of it. What stuff are these?" 
And then, he quoted as prose, Pierre's scornful reproach to 
the womanish Jaffier : ** What feminine tales hast thou been 
listenmg to, of unair'd shirts, catarrhs, and toothache, g^t by 
thin-soled shoes?" To which the unconvinced disputant 
sturdily replied, ^' True I to be sure! That if very like Shak- 
speare." 

Northcote also remembered a new poem coming out that 
was sent to Reynolds, who had instructed his servant Ralph 
to bring it in after dinner ; when presently (Goldsmith laid 
hold of it, fell into a rage with it before he had read a dozen 
lines, and exclaiming ^ What wretched stuff is here ! what 
corsed nonsense that is !"-— kept all the while marking the 
passages with his thumb-nail as if he would cot them in 
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pieces. ''Nay, nay/' said Sir Joshua, enatching the volume, 
** don't do 80, you shall not spoil my hook, neither." These are 
but a few of Northcote's recollections. 



AN OLD SUPPER-HOUSE IN SOHO. 

The last century, when people read and thought less of 
indigestion and its causes than in the present age, was the 
age of supper, perhaps the most social meal of the whole day. 
This was the time for night-taverns, where, regardless of sleep- 
less nights, folks supped off/' rumps and kidneys," and stewed 
oheese. To enjoy such homely fare, and, at the same time, to 
enjoy each other's society. Goldsmith delighted to have Johnson 
to himself, and to sup at a quiet tavern in Soho. This was the 
once famous Jack's (since Walker's) in Dean-street, kept hy a 
singer of Garrick's company (Jack Roberts), and patronized by 
Garrick and his friends ; " which," says Mr. Forster, " in all but 
the life that departed from it when they departed, to this day 
exists unchanged ; quite unvexed by disturbance or improve- 
ment ; haunted by the ghosts of the guests that are gone, but 
not much visited by guests that live; a venerable relic of the 
itill life of Goldsmith's age, possessed by an owner who is 
venerable as itself, and whose memory, faithful to the spot, 
now lives together with the shades that inhabit them." 

Of many pleasant suppers this was the scene ; and here 
Goldsmith would seem to have perpetrated very ancient sallies 
of wit, to half-grumbling, half-laughing accompaniment from 
Johnson. "Sir," said the sage one night, as they supped 
off rumps and kidneys, " these rumps are pretty little things ; 
but then a man must eat a great many of them before he tills 
his belly." " Ay, but how many of them," asked Goldsmith, 
innocently, " would reach to the moon?" " To the moon?" 
laughed Johnson. — "Aye, Goldy, I fear that exceeds your 
calculation." " Not at all, sir,'* says Goldsmith, " I think I 
could tell." " Pray, sir," then says the other, " let us hear." 
" Why," and here Goldsmith instinctively, no doubt, got as 
far from Johnson as he could, " one, if it were long enough." 
" Well, sir, I have deserved it," growled the philosopher. 
" I should not have provoked so foolish an answer by so 
foohsh a question." [This piece of ancient fun is certainly 
three and a half centuries old ; for then it was included by 
Wynkyn de Worde, in the Demaundea Joyous, where it was 
emprinted as follows: "^ Demaunde. How many caluM 
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tayles behoueth to reche frome the erthe to the skye ? % No 
more but one if it be longe ynough." These early printers 
must have been droll old souls.] 



ASSEMBLIES IN GOLDSMITH'S TIME. 

Groldsmith indulged himself now and then in very oddly- 
assorted assemblages at his chambers after dinner, which (in 
allusion to the fashionable ball-rooms of the day) he called 
his little Cornells.* More rarely, at meetings which became 
afterwards more famous, the titled people who jostled against 
writers and critics at Shelburne House in Berkeley-square, 
might be seen wondering and smiling at the simple-looking 
Irishman who had written the Deserted Village, There were 
Mrs. Yesey's parties, too, more choice and select than Mrs. 
Montagu's, her friend and imitator ; and at both we have 
traces of (Goldsmith : " your wild genius," as Mrs. Vesey 's 
statelier friend, Mrs. Carter, calls him. These blue-stocking 
routs seem to have been dull enough — these much-talked- 
about reunions ; though sometimes enlivened by Mrs. Vesey's 
forgetfulness of her own name, and at all times sparkling with 
Mi-s. Montagu's diamonds and bows. Mrs. Thrale's were 
better, and though the lively little lady made a favourite jest 
of Goldsmith, he passed happy days with Johnson, both at 
Southwark and Streatham. — Abridged from Forster^s Life. 

GOLDSMITH CHASTISES A PUBLISHER 

The success of She Stoops to Conquer provoked a number 
of carpings and cavillings from jealous hack authors. Among 
these attacks was a gross letter addressed to the Doctor, iu 

* Mrs. Teresa Comelys, whom Walpole called *' the Heidigger of 
the age," lived in Carlisle House, Soho-square, (so called of the Earls of 
Carlisle, whose house it was), on the east side, comer of Sutton-street. 
Here, from 1763 to 1772, was given a series of balls, concerts, and masque* 
rades un|>aralleled in the annus of public fashion. The present Roman- 
Catholic chapel in Sutton-street was Mrs. Cornelys*s banqueting^ room, 
connected with the house by '*a Chinese bridge/' and the adjoining 

gateway was the entrance for sedan-chairs. The premises were taken 
own in 1803 or 1804. An account of Mrs. Comelys*s entertainments 
has been privately printed by Mr. T. Mackinlay. Mrs. Comelys was 
a German by birth, and by profession a public singer. Her improvidenc* 
reduced her to a vendor of asses* milk in Knightsbridge ; but she sank 
■till lower, and died in the Fleet prison, in 1797* 

X 
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the London Packet, in which he was not only personally 
abused as well as his pieces, but the name of Miss Horneck 
most unwarrantably introduced: the allusion to his "gro- 
tesque '' person, to his studious attempts to adorn it ; and, 
above all, to his being an unsuccessful admirer of the lovely 
H — k (the Jessamy Bride), struck rudely upon the most 
sensitive part of his highly sensitive nature. He was in a 
high state of excitement and indignation, and accompanied 
by his friend, who is said to have been a Captain Higgins of 
the Marines, he repaired to Paternoster-row, to the shop of 
Evans, the publisher, whom he supposed to be the editor of 
the paper. Evans was summoned by his shopman from an 
adjoining room ; Goldsmith announced bis name. '' I have 
called,'* added he, "in consequence of a scurrilous attack 
made upon me, and an unwarrantable liberty taken with the 
name of a young lady. As for myself, I care little ; but her 
name must not be sported with." 

Evans professed utter ignorance of the matter, and said he 
would speak to the editor. He stooped to examine a file of 
the paper, in search of the offensive article ; whereupon 
Goldsmith's friend gave him a signal : and the cane was vigo- 
rously applied to the back of the stooping publisher. TIjb 
latter rallied in an instant, and, being a stout, high-blooded 
Welshman, returned the blows with interest. A lamp hang- 
ing overhead was broken, and sent down a shower of oil 
upon the combatants ; but the battle raged with unceasing 
fury. The shopman ran off for a constable ; but Dr. Ken- 
rick, who happened to be in the adjacent room, sallied forth, 
interfered between the combatants, and put an end to the 
affray. He conducted Goldsmith to a coach, in battered 
and tattered plight, and accompanied him home, soothing 
him with much mock commiseration, though he was gene- 
rally suspected, and on good grounds, to be the author of the 
libel. 

Evans immediately instituted a suit against Goldsmith for 
an assault, but was ultimately prevailed upon to compromise 
the matter, the poet contributing fifty pounds to the Webh 
charity. He subsequently published a vmdication of hi» 
conduct, which Dr. Johnson condemned as " a foolish thing 
well done," adding that Goldsmith's success had probably 
led him to think everything that concerned him must be of 
importance to the public. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH DISPUTE. 

There was a dinner at the Dillys', the booksellers, in the 
Poultry, at which Boswell met Goldsmith and Johnson, with 
several other literary characters. The conversation turned 
upon the natural history of birds, on which the poet, from 
his recent studies, his habits of observation, and his natural 
tastes, must have talked with instruction and feeling ; but 
Boswell has only reported a casual remark or two of Gold- 
smith. One was on the migration of swallows, which he 
pronounced partial : " the stronger ones," said he, '' migrate, 
the others do not." 

Johnson denied to the brute creation the faculty of reason. 
"Birds," said he, "build by instinct; they never improve; 
they build their first nest as well as any one they ever build." 
" Yet we see," observed Gt>ldsmith, " if you take away a 
bird*s nest with the eggs in it, she will make a slighter nest 
and lay again." " Sir," replied Johnson, " that is because at 
first she has full time, and makes her nest deliberately. In 
the case you mention, she is pressed to lay, and must, there- 
fore, make her nest quickly, and consequently it will be 
slight." " The nidification of birds," said Goldsmith, " is 
what is least known in natural history, though one of the 
most curious things in it." 

While conversation was going on in this placid, agreeable, 
and instructive manner, the eternal meddler and busy-body, 
Boswell, must intrude to put it in a brawl. The Dillys were 
dissenters ; two of their guests were dissenting clergymen ; 
another, Mr. Toplady, was a clergyman of the established 
church. JohnsQn himself was a zealous uncompromising 
churchman. Goldsmith mingled a httle in the dispute, and 
with some advantage, but was cut short by flat contradic- 
tions when most in the right. He sat for a short time 
silent, but impatient, under such overbearing dogmatism, 
tliough Boswell, with his usual misinterpretation, attributes 
his ''restless agitation" to a wish to get in and shine. 
" Finding himself excluded," continues Boswell, " he bad 
taken his hat to go away, but remained for a time with it in 
his hand, like a gamester, who, at the end of a long night, 
lingers for a little while to see if he can have a favourable 
opportunity to finish with success." Once he was beginning 
to'speakj when he was overpowered by the loud voice of 

T 2 
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Johnson, who was at the opposite end of the table, and did 
not perceive his attempt ; whereupon he threw down, as it 
were, his hat and his argument, and darting an angry glance 
at Johnson, exclaimed in a bitter tone, " Take it^ 

Just then one of the disputants was beginning to speak, 
when Johnson uttered some sound, as if about to interrupt 
him, Goldsmith, according to Boswell, seized the opportunity 
to vent his own envy and spleen, under pretext of supporting 
another person. " Sir," said he, to Johnson, " the gentle- 
man has heard you patiently for an hour ; pray allow us now 
to hear him." It was a reproof in Johnson's own style, and 
he ma}' have felt that he merited it ; but he was not accus- 
tomed to be reproved. " Sir," said he, sternly, " I was not 
interrupting the gentleman ; I was only giving him a signal 
of my attention. Sir, you are impertinent ^ Goldsmith 
made no reply, but after some time went away, having another 
en.2^agement. 

That evening, as Boswell was on the way with Johnson and 
Langton to the Club, he seized the occasion to make some 
disparaging remarks on Goldsmith, which he thought would 
just then be acceptable to Johnson. " It was a pity," he 
said, " that Goldsmith would, on every occasion, endeavour 
to shine, by which he so often exposed himself." Langton 
contrasted him with Addison, who, content with the fame of 
his writings, acknowledged himself unfit for conversation; 
and, on being taxed by a lady with silence in company, 
replied, " Madam, I have but ninepence in ready money, but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds." To this Boswell rejoined, 
tliat Goldsmith had a great deal of gold in his cabinet, but 
was always taking out his purse. " Yes, sir," chuckled 
Johnson, " and that so often an empty purse." 

By the time Johnson arrived at the Club, however, his angry 
feelings had subsided, and his native generosity and sense of 
justice had got the uppermost. He found Goldsmith in com- 
pany with Burke, Garrick, and other members, but sitting 
silent and apart, " brooding," as Boswell says, " over the 
reprimand he had received." Johnson's good heart yearned 
towards him ; and knowing his placable nature, " I'll make 
Goldsmith forgive me," whispered he ; then, with a loud 
voice, " Dr. Goldsmith," said he, " something passed to-day 
where you and I dined — I ask your pardon,''^ The ire of 
the poet was extinguished in an instant, and his grateful 
affection for the magnanimous, though sometimes overbeariog 
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moralist rushed to his heart. " It must be much from you, 
sir," said he, " that I take iU!" "And so," adds Boswell, 
" the diflFerence was oyer, and they were on as easy terms as 
ever, and Goldsmith rattled away as usual." 

At another meeting, Johnson spoke disparagingly of the 
learning of a Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, and doubted his being 
a good Grecian.* " He is what is much better," cried Gold- 
smith, with prompt goodnature, " he is a worthy, humane 
man." "Nay, sir," rejoined the logical Johnson, "that is 
not to the purpose of our argument ; that will prove that he 
can play upon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as that he is an 
eminent Grecian." Goldsmith found he had got into a 
scrape, and seized upon Giardini to help him out of it. " The 
greatest musical performers," said he, dexterously turning 
the conversation, " have but small emoluments ; Giardini, I 
am told, does not get above seven hundred a year." " That 
is indeed but little for a man to get," observed Johnson, 
"who does best that which so many endeavour to do. 
There is nothing, I think, in which the power of art is shown 
so much as in playing on the fiddle." 



THE HORNECKS.— "THE JESSAMY BRIDE." 

Goldsmith had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of a 
most agreeable family from Devonshire, which he met at the 
house of his friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds. It consisted of 
Mrs. Horneck, widow of Captain Kane Horneck ; two 
daughters, seventeen and nineteen years of age ; and an only 
son Charles, the Captain in Lace, as his sisters called him, 
he having lately entered the Guards. The daughters were 
described as uncommonly beautiful, intelligent, sprightly, 
and agreeable. Catherine, the eldest, went among her friends 
by the name of Little Comedy : she was engaged to William 
Henry Bunbury, second son of a SufiPolk baronet. The hand 
and lieart of her sister Mary were yet unengaged, although 

♦ James Harris, the celebrated philologist, best known by his Hermes^ 
or a Philosophical Inquiry concemivg Language and Universal Gram- 
mavj a work which Lowth characterized as one of the most beautiful 
pieces of analysis which had appeared since the days of Aristotle. For 
fourteen years he did little else than study the Greek and Latin authors 
with the greatest diligence. Goldsmith's estimate of his private charac* 
ter was well founded ; it was excellent, and his son's admiration for him 
proves that his moral nature was so perfect as to secure the respect of 
thone who had the best possible opportunity of judging it. 
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nhe bore the byname among her friends of the Jessamf 
Bride, This family were prepared, by their intimacy with 
Reynolds, to appreciate the merits of Goldsmith : they were 
delighted with his guileless simplicity, his buoyant good- 
nature, and innate benevolence, and an enduring intimacy 
soon sprang up between them. For once poor Goldsmith 
hud met with lovely women, to whom his ugly features were 
not repulsive. A proof of the easy and playful terms on which 
he was with them, remains in a whimsical epistle in verse, of 
which the following was the occasion. A dinner was to be 
given to their family, by a Dr. Baker, a friend of their 
m()ther*s, at which Reynolds and Angelica Kauffinann were to 
be present. The young ladies were eager to have Goldsmith 
of the party, and their intimacy with Dr. Baker allowing 
them to take the liberty, they wrote a joint invitation to the 
poet at the last moment. It came too late, and drew from 
him the following reply ; on the top of which was scrawled, 
This is a poem ! This is a copy of verses !'* 



(i rp 



** Your mandate I got, 
You may all go to pot ; 
Had your senRes been right, 
You'd have sent before night — 
So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 
And i^aker and his bit, 
And Kauffmann beside. 
And the Jesmmy Bride, 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Roynoldses too, 



Little Comedy's face, 
And the Captain in Lace — 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire orew. 
For sendinflf so late 
To one of my state. 
But 'tis Reynolds's way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica's whim 
To befrolic like him : 



But alaH I your good worships, how could they be wiser, 
When both have been spoiVd m to-day's Advertiser/"* 

It has been intimated that the intimacy of poor Goldsmith 
with the Miss Hornccks, which began in so sprightly a vein, 
gradually assumed something of a more tender nature, and 

* The following lines had appeared in that day's Advertiser, on the 
portrait of Sir JoHhua, by Angelica Kauffmann : — 

*' While fair Angelica, with matchless grace, 
Paints Conway's burly form and Stanhope's face; 
Our hearts to beauty willing homage pay, 
We praise, admire, and gaze our souls away. 
But when the likeness she hath done for thee, 
O Keynolds 1 with astonishment we see. 
Forced to submit, with all our pride, we own 
Such strength, such harmony, excelled by non«^ 
And thou art rivalled by thyself alone." 
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that he was not insensible to the fascinations of the younger 
sister. This may account for some of the phenomena which 
aboat this time appeared in his wardrobe and toilet. Daring 
the first year of his acquaintance with these lovely g^ls, the 
tell-tale book of his tailor, Mr. William Filby, displays entries 
of four or five full suits, besides separate articles of dress. 
Among the items, we find a green, half-trimmed frock and 
breeches, lined with silk ; a queen's blue dress suit ; a half- 
dress suit of ratteen, lin^ with satin ; a pair of silk stocking 
breeches, and another pair of a bloom colour. Alas ! poor 
Goldsmith ! how much of this silken finery was dictated, not 
by vanity, but humble consciousness of thy defects ; how much 
of it was to atone for the unoouthness of thy person, and to 
win favour in the eyes of the Jessamy Bride ! 

We have recorded the touching instance of the lady's 
affection for the Poet, in b^ging a lock of his hair, at page 
294. 

Washington Irving, at the close of his gracefully-written 
Life of Goldsmith, says, with exquisite feehng : " K we have 
dwelt with more significancy than others upon his intercourse 
with the beautiful Homeck family, it is because we fancied 
we could detect, amid his playful attentions to one of its 
members, a lurking sentiment of tenderness, kept down by 
conscious poverty, and a humiliating idea of personal defects. 
A hopeless feeling of this kind — the last a man would com- 
municate to his friends — might account for much of that 
fitfulness of conduct, and that gathering melancholy, remarked, 
but not comprehended, by his associates, during the last year 
or two of his life ; and may have been one of the troubles of 
the mind which aggravated his last illness, and only termi- 
nated with his death." 



GOLDSMITH, WALPOLE, AND CHATTERTON. 

On the establishment of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Goldsmith was appointed Professor of History. On St.G^eorge'8 
day, 1771, the first Annual Dinner was given, when Sir Joshua 
Heynolds, the President, took the chair. At this first Aca- 
demy dinner, there occurred a conversation between Goldsmith 
and Horace Walpole, which some years subsequently became 
evidence as to the belief in the Chatterton invention. 
The incident is referred to by Mr. Forster, who evinces 
strong sympathy upon the subject, looking nUiher at the in- 
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fj:tM\uit.y than the intojjrity of the poot. " A fragment of the 
oonvorsrtlion has survived; and/' Bays Mr. Forster, "takes uk 
from it to the darkest contrast, the most deplorable picture of 
human misory and disadvantage, which even these pages have 
described. Oohlsmitli spoke of an extraortUnary l)oy who had 
come up to London from Bristol, died very miserably, and 
left a wonderful treasure of ancient poetry behind him. 
Horace Wal pole listened carelessly at first, it would seem; 
but soon perceived in the subject of the conversation i 
special interest for himself. Some yearo afterwards, he de- 
scribed what had passed with an alVeetation of equanimity 
which even then he did not feel. * Dining at the lloyal 
Academy,* he said, * Doctor Goldsmith drew the attention 
of the company with the account of a marvellous treasure 
of ancient poems lately discovered at Bnstol, and expressed 
(enthusiastic belief in them, for which he was laughed at by 
Dr. Johnson, who was present. 1 soon found that this was 
th(» frouvaiiie of my friend Chatterton ; and I told Doctor 
Goldsniith that this novelty was known to me, who mitrht, 
if 1 had pleased, have had the honour of ushering the great, 
discovery to the learned world. You may imagine, sir. W(» 
ditl not at all agree in the measure of our faith. Hut though 
his incredulity diverted me, my mirth was soon daunted ; for 
on asking about Chatterton, he told me he had been in Lon- 
don, and had destroyed himself. The persons of honour and 
veracity who were present will attest with what surprise and 
conetMMi I thus first heard of his death !* 

'* Yes ; for the concern was natural, even a Goldsmith 
crtHlulity, for once, would have been Walpole's better frien<l. 
J lis mirth was dashed at the time, and his peace was for 
numy years invaded by that image of Chatterton. * Krom 
the time he. resisted the imposition,' says Miss Hawkins, in 
her considerate way, * he began to go down in public favour.' 
An imposition it undoubtedly was, even such an imposition as 
he had himself attempted with his Castle of Otranto ; and he 
had a perfect right to resist it. It was no guilt he had oom- 
mitled, but it was a great occasion lost. The poor boy who 
invented Jiowhy^ (the most wonderful invention of literature, 
all things considered,) had not only communicated his dis- 
covery to ' the learned Mr. Walpole,' but the learned Mr. 
Walpole had with profuse respect and deference believed in it, 
till Gray and Mason laughed at him ; when turning coldly 
away from Chatterton's eager proposals, he planted in that 
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young ambitious heart its bitterest thorn. As for Gold- 
smith's upholding of the authenticity of Rowley, it may pass 
with a smile, if it really meant anything more than a belief 
in poor Chatterton himself ; and it is a pity that Dr. Percy 
should have got up a quarrel with him about it, as he is said to 
have done." 

CUMBERLAND AND GOLDSMITH. 

That sour critic, Richard Cumberland, in whose ink there 
must have been unusually large proportions of gall and vinegar, 
has left some pungent passage upon the comparative value of 
Goldsmith's compilations and his original works. 

Of the latter Goldsmith left this specimen exercised upon 
the Critic himself: 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it bis care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, bis women divine, 

And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out. 

Or rather, like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies, so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud, 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 

Adopting his portraits are pleased with their own : 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught. 

Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault? 

Say, was it that mainly directing his view 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 

Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and drew &om himself? 

GOLDSMITH'S INDEPENDENCE. 

Dr. Scott was commissioned by Lord North to propose to 
Goldsmith a carte blanche if he would write for the ministry. 
The Doctor waited upon Oliver in his chambers m the Temple, 
but with what success let his noble answer tell : " I can earn 
as much as will supply my wants without writing for any 
party ; the assistance, therefore, you offer is unnecessary." 

SHERIDAN DRAMATIZES THE "VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD." 

Sheridan left among his papers a dramatic sketch, founded 
on the Vicar of Wakefield, which, from a date on the 
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manuscript (1768), appears to have been produced when he 
was only in his seventeenth year. Here is a part of the 
second scene, sufficient to show how very soon Sheridan's 
talent for lively dialogue displayed itself: 

THORNHILL AND ABNOLD. 

Tkomhill. — Nay, prithee, Jack, no more of that, if you love me. 
What, Bhall I stop short wiUi the game in full view f Faith, I believe 
the fellow's turned Puritan. What think you of turning Methodist, 
Jack ? You have a tolerable good canting countenance, and, if escaped 
being taken up for a Jesuit, you might make a fortune in Moorfieldi. 

A mold. — I was serious, Tom. 

Thorn. — Splenetic, you mean. Gome, fill your glass, and a truce to 
your preaching. Here's a pretty fellow has let his conscience sleep for 
these five years, and has now phicked morality fVom the leaves of his 
grandmother'sBible, beginning to declaim against what he has practised 
half his lifetime. Why, I tell you once more, my schemes are all come 
to perfection. I am now convinced Olivia loves me — ^at our last conver- 
sation, she said she would rely wholly upon my honour. 

Am. —And therefore you would deceive her. 

r^orw.— Why no— deceive her? — why indeed — as to that — ^but — for 
God'R Hake, let me hear no more on this subject, for, faith, you make me 
sad. Jack. If you continue your admonitions, I shall begin ^ think you 
have an eye yourself on the girl. You promised me your assistance, 
and when you came down into the country, were as hot on the scheme 
as myself : but since you have been two or three times with me at 
Primrose's, you have fallen off strangely. No encroachments. Jack, 
on my little rosebud — if you have a mind to beat up game in that 
quarter, there's her sister — but no poaching. 

Then there is the character of Lady Patchet : " it seems 
that last year her ]ady»hip*s reputation hegan to suffer a 
little ; so that she thought it prudent to retire for awhile, 
till people learned better manners, or got worse memories.'* 

The design which Sheridan thus early chalked out, but 
never completed, has been executed by other hands. The 
Vicar of Wakefield has since been several times dramatized, 
and we believe, in each instance, with success. Thomas 
Dibdin pioduced a very popular version at the Surrey 
Theatre. 



THE COLMANS. 



THE OOLliAN FAMILT. 

The founder of this noted family of wits, was Francis Gol« 
man, who was appointed resident minister at the Court of 
Vienna in 1721 ; and who was brother-in-law to the celebrated 
William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath. Mrs. Pulteney, 
afterwards Countess of Bath, and Mrs. Francis Colman, being 
daughters of Mrs. Gumlej, through this family connexion, Mr. 
Colman enjoyed the friendship of Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles 
H anbury) Williams, of whom Horace Walpole said, '* he was 
in flower for an ode or two." Another of Colman's distiu- 
guished correspondents was George Bubb Dodington, after- 
wards Lord Melcombe. But a more interesting friend was 
the poet Gay, whom we find writing to Colman from Bath, 
August 23, 1721, as follows :— 

I live almoet altogether with Lord Burlington, mod pass my time 
▼ery agreeably. I left Chiswick aboat three weeks ago, and have been 
ever since at the Bath, for Uie colical humour in my stcHnach that yoa 
have heard me often complain of. Here is very little company that I 
know. I expect a summons very suddenly to go with Lord Burlington 
into Yorkshire. You must think that I cannot be now and then with- 
out M>me thoughts that give me uneasiness, who have not the least 
prospect of ever being independent : my friends do a great deal for me, 
but I think I could do more for them. 

You will hear before my letter can reach yon of poor Lord Warwick's 
death : it has given me many a melancholy reflection ; I loved him, and 
cannot help feeling concern whenever I think of him. Dear Colman, be 
as cheerful as you can, never sink under a disappointment ; I give yoa 
the advice which I have always endeavoured to follow, though I hope 
you will have no occasion to practise it, for I heartily wish yon may be 
always cheerful, and that yon may always have very good reasons to 
be so. 

My service to Mrs. Colroao. Durect to me at White's, If you will 
give me the pleasure of hearing from you. 

I am, dear CobDaOy yoon most sincereW, 

J. Oat. 
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(\)lnuin waH BubHonuuntly apnointod MiniBtor at Florence, 
whiTo ho continued to reniuo Bovcral yeara. We find 
J*ultunoy writing to lum to nurchaMo for hiin a quaiitit}' of 
tlaniuHk for furniture, " very rich, and the pattern very larj^c.*' 
Tultcncy wiih a nuMur, ho that we are not Burprined at hin 
(^hiding (^ohuan for hiH extravagance. " What makeH you 
throw away your money in preHcntH,'* writes Pultenoy : " I 
am nmch concerned for your expeuBe on my account, and I 
hlamo you for it on any other body's : believe me, Colman, 
there are few people worth valuing m the world bo much an 
to make oneMclf a farthing the poorer for them.* For my part, 
1 own that I am grown quite out of humour with the worhl; 
and tlie more 1 grow acquainted with it, the Ichb I like it." 

However, Lord Dath proves in various ways, a great friend 
to tin* perHon thuH a(hlreriried. 

IIIKTU OF OEOHOE OOLMAN, THE ELDEK. 

(jeorg(? (dolman, the elder, waH born at Florence early in 
17IJ2. (iarrick, travolHng in Italy, Home thirty years later, 
(17(;:),) writen to (3ohnan : " IMore I left Florence I had 
much (conversation with an old servant of your father's, who 
livoM with Sir Horace Mann: he remenibcjrs your being born, 
and showed me the house where you first crawled and cried : 
J looked at it for ten minutes with pleasure. I need not tell 
ou how well 1 am prepared to set you right, if you should 
lereader make any mistakes about your age ; and I fear that 
we already differ a year or two in the calculation.** 



[. 



DEATH OF FHANOIH OOLMAN. 

ThtJ Tus(!an minister was ever performing kindly offlees for 
his noble friends ; in the autumn of 17»i2, Lovd Kssex writes 
to liim at Florence, re(juesting that his steward should buy 

■* Lonl Hath'M (Pultouoy'H) parsimony in trifling matters, wb« eoine- 
tiiiiPH iaug)iii))ln. Tlio liiLu Uuorgu Column rulutud tlm following; antMMioto, 
wlii(;li liu had iVoiii ItJH i'atlmr : " AuroNN a lanu, near hiH country-liouMo, 
ilit-iiii^di wiiicii liiH lonUiu)) oftun paHHod in h'w carna(;o, a gate wm 
pliKMsd, wliicli waH opuntid for travolloi-N by a poor old woman, llii 
lordHliip, Olio day, touchtid hy hur appoaranco, gavo tlie word to halt; 
tlio oiitridorH luihood tliu ordtir, tiio coacliman pullud up, the oavalcado 
Mtood Htill ; and Williau) Pultonoy, Karl of ])atti, HtrutduUj^ forth \m 
hand froin IiIh coaoli, hudi/nnoii with fioronutN, and drawn by nmr horNdfi, 
thrnw to tilt? vinorablo olijoot of hm l)ounty, a halfpenny.*' — Jjord lUitli 
diud worih 1,200,000/., no wonder.— reako's Hemoin cf the Colmoh 
I'aviUy, vol. ii. 
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for him a good Parmesan cheese, and some Mortadellos ; 
white and red wine of Italy; marble Flbrentine tables, with 
birds and flowers on them, &c. 

The minister's health now began to decline, and in De- 
cember, 1732. we find him residing at Pisa, and writing to 
his wife, who, on account of the climate of Italy not 
agreeing with her, mostly resided in England. In this letter 
to his " dearest life " Colman complains of the cold weather, 
though he has one of the warmest and pleasantest little bed- 
chambers — the sun coming in from fifteen in the morning 
till twenty-three hours at night ; and in the next room is a 
chimney. He sends his love to his children, Caroline and 
George : they had each of them the honour of a royal god- 
father and godmother, as children of a British plenipotentiary, 
from whence they took their names. 

Francis Colman appears to have had the same predilections 
for the theatre, as were so conspicuously displayed by his 
son, George Colman, the elder ; and his grandson, George 
Colman, the younger. He produced the opera of Ariadne 
in Na^os, with which Senesino opened at Lincoln's Inn Fields' 
Theatre, in Januar}^ 1734; and he had already, in 1780, 
made the engagement with Senesino for his performance at 
the opera, under Handel's management, for the season of 
1730-31. Among the engagements made by Colman was 
that of Senesino, for 1400 guineas : she sang four times in 
tScipiOf the King and Queen being present at each per- 
formance. 

In 1730, we find William Hoare, one of the first Royal 
Academicians, introduced to Colman at Genoa, by Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams ; when Hoare requited some civilities 
shown him by painting Colman's portrait ; another portrait, 
in crayons, was painted by Rosalb^ of Florence, 

Colman must have been a very agreeable minister at 
Florence ; for we find Pulteney thus writing to him in 
August, 1731 : 

M m Pulteney has received a letter from the Duchess of Backingham : 
it in filled with praises of you and Mrs. Colman, and gives a long 
account of all your civilities. Such a number of English as have lately 
|);isyed throu^-h Florence must have been extremely expensive to you, 
but Don Carlos's future favour must make up all. I expect to hear of 
hJH being your chief favourite, for which reason I have sent you a silver 
tureen, if that be not nonsense, but it is as good sense as a silver ink- 
liorn ; in which I beg you will give Don CarToB the first olio he eats in 
Italy, 
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Oolman lingered at Pisa till April, 1788, when death 
relieved him from further suffering. Mrs. Colman was 
present, and she writes to Mrs. Tvndall, at Florence, de- 
siring that she will take all possible care of the child, and 
little Peace, the former being little George Colman, and the 
latter his eldest sister Caroline. 

On her return to England, Mrs. Colman was allowed, by 
favour of the King, to reside during her long widowhood, 
until her death in 1767, in a house which stood near Rosa- 
mond's Pond, in the south-west corner of St. Jameses Park. 
The house is marked like a capital I m the plan of St. 
Margaret's Parish, in Strype's edition of Stow's London^ 
1720, vol. ii. book iv. p. 67. It has long since been pulled 
down, and the Pond was filled up in 1770. 

Tlia library of Francis Colman was sold to the celebrated 
ToDi Osborne, the bookseller, in Gray's Inn. 

GEORGE COLMAN AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

On the demise of Francis Colman, the care of his son 
Oeorgo was generously assumed by his aunt's husband, Pul- 
teney. Earl of Bath, by whom he was sent to Westminster 
School. Here was then Cumberland, the dramatic writer ; 
Dr. Nicholls was head-master. Dr. Johnson (afberwards 
Bishop of Worcester) second-master, and Vinney Bourne 
was usher of the fifth form ; Pierson Lloyd, father of the 
poet, Robert Lloyd, was at the fourth. Cracherode, the mu- 
nificent benefactor to the British Museum, was then in the 
head election, esteemed by all. At the head of the town- 
boys was the Earl of Huntingdon ; WaiTen Hastings, Col- 
man, and Lloyd, were in the under-school ; and Hinchliflfe, 
Smith, and Vincent, then three boys at school together, after- 
wards rose to be severally head-masters of the school, — not 
by the decease of any one of them. 

We shall have hereafter to say something of Colman's 
school associations, which, contrary to the usual fate of such 
friendships, were matured in after-life. 

COLMAN'S FIRST VERSES. 

Colman's first poetical production was some verses to hit 
cousin, Lord Pulteney, son of the Earl of Bath : they were 
written in 1747, while Colman was at Westminster, and 
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appeared originally in the St. Jameis Magazine, conducted 
by Lloyd. These rhymes are somewhat Hudibrastic, com- 
mencing : 

To yon, my Lord, these fines I writer 
Lest yoa foiget poor Coley quite ; 
Who still is dradging in the coUege, 
In shyw ponoit of farther knowlMlge. 

Early in 1750, Colman had risen to be second boy in the 
school, and was about to be put in nomination for election as 
King's Scholar to Cambridge or Oxford; but on the sug- 
gestion of Lord Bath, this was delayed for a year. His lord- 
ship, in a letter to " Dear Coley," urging this delay, writes 
thus encouragingly : ** you may always depend upon me, pro- 
vided you deserve my firiendship ; and to encourage you to 
study hard, and improve yourself by all manner of ways, 
wherever you shall be, I will tell you that I look upon you 
almost like a second son, and will never suffer you to want 
anything whilst it is in my power to procure it for you." 

It was this letter which gave rise to the scandalous rumour 
that the Earl was Col man's father by his wife's sister, Mary 
Colman, the wife of Francis Colman : but this has been long 
disproved. Colman's mother, it would seem, lived not on the 
best terms with her sister the Countess, or the Earl ; the reason 
is nowhere discoverable. 

COLMAN AT OXFORD. 

At the election in 1751, Colman was returned at the head 
of the list of Westminster scholars who were sent to Oxford, 
where he matriculated at Christ Church. 

While at Oxford, Colman commenced essay-writing with 
" the Vision," printed as No. 90 of the Adventurer, (Sept. 15, 
1753,) conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. In the same year. 
Lord Bath wrote to Colman as to his future studies , telling 
him that he has entered him at Lincoln's Inn, and recom- 
mending him to keep Murray, the Solicitor-Qieneral, (after- 
wards Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield,) as the example to fol- 
low ; but evidently showing his predilections for " playhouses" 
as a matter of much disquiet to his Lordship, in the coming 
vacation. 

On Colman's return to Oxford, he started The Oonnaisseur^ 
in conjunction with Bonnell Thornton. 
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Colman lingered at Pisa till April, 1788, when deatli 
relieved him from further suffering. Mrs. Colman was 
present, and she writes to Mrs. Tvndall, at Florence, de- 
siring that she will take all possible care of the child, and 
little Peace, the former being little George Colman, and the 
latter his eldest sister Caroline. 

On her return to England, Mrs. Colman was allowed, by 
favour of the King, to reside during her long widowhood, 
until her death in 1767, in a house which stood near Rosa- 
mond's Pond, in the south-west corner of St. James's Park. 
The house is marked like a capital I in the plan of St. 
Margaret's Parish, in Strjpe's edition of Stow's London^ 
1720, vol. ii. book iv. p. 67. It has long since been pulled 
down, and the Pond was filled up in 1770. 

Tlie library of Francis Colman was sold to the celebrated 
Tom Osborne, the bookseller, in Gray's Inn. 

GEORGE COLMAN AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

On the demise of Francis Colman, the care of his son 
George was generously assumed by his aunt's husband, Pul- 
teney, Earl of Bath, by whom he was sent to Westminster 
School. Here was then Cumberland, the dramatic writer ; 
Dr. Nicholls was head-master. Dr. Johnson (afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester) second-master, and Vinney Bourne 
was usher of the fifbh form ; Pierson Lloyd, father of the 
poet, Robert Lloyd, was at the fourth. Cracherode, the mu- 
nificent benefactor to the British Museum, was then in the 
head election, esteemed by all. At the head of the town- 
boys was the Earl of Huntingdon ; Warren Hastings, Col- 
man, and Lloyd, were in the under-school ; and Hinchliffe, 
Smith, and Vincent, then three boys at school together, after- 
wards rose to be severally head-masters of the school, — not 
by the decease of any one of them. 

We shall have hereafter to say something of Colman's 
school associations, which, contrary to the usual fate of such 
friendships, were matured in after-life. 

COLMAN'S FIRST VERSES. 

Colman's first poetical production was some verses to his 
cousin. Lord Pul teney, son of the Earl of Bath : they were 
written in 1747, while Colman was at Westminster, and 
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appeared originally in the St. Jameses Magazine, conducted 
by Llojd. These rhymes are somewhat Hudibrastic, com- 
mencing : 

To yon, my Lord, these lines I writer 
Lest you foiget poor Coley quite ; 
Who still is drudging in the college. 
In sbw porsuit of further knowledge. 

Early in 1750, Colman had risen to be second boy in the 
school, and was about to be put in nomination for election as 
King's Scholar to Cambridge or Oxford ; but on the sug- 
gestion of Lord Bath, this was delayed for a year. His lord- 
ship, in a letter to " Dear Coley," urging this delay, writes 
thus encouragingly : " you may always depend upon me, pro- 
vided you deserve my friendship ; and to encourage you to 
study hard, and improve yourself by all manner of ways, 
wherever you shall be, I will tell you that I look upon you 
almost Hke a second son, and will never suffer you to want 
anything whilst it is in my power to procure it for you." 

It was this letter which gave rise to the scandalous rumour 
that the Earl was Col man's father by his wife's sister, Mary 
Colman, the wife of Francis Colman : but this has been long 
disproved. Colman's mother, it would seem, lived not on the 
best terms with her sister the Countess, or the Earl ; the reason 
is nowhere discoverable. 

COLMAN AT OXFORD. 

At the election in 1751, Colman was returned at the head 
of the list of Westminster scholars who were sent to Oxford, 
where he matriculated at Christ Church. 

While at Oxford, Colman commenced essay-writing with 
" the Vision," printed as No. 90 of the Adventurer, (Sept. 15, 
1753,) conducted by Dr. Hawkesworth. In the same year, 
Lord Bath wrote to Colman as to his future studies , telling 
him that he has entered him at Lincoln's Inn, and recom- 
mending him to keep Murray, the Solicitor-General, (after- 
wards Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield,) as the example to fol- 
low ; but evidently showing his predilections for " playhouses" 
as a matter of much disquiet to his Lordship, in the coming 
vacation. 

On Colman's return to Oxford, he started The OonnoUsettr, 
in conjunction with Bonnell Thornton. 
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COLMAN AND THE DRAMA. 

Althoup^h Colman waa admitted into Lino<^ln*8 Inn, and 
waH called to the bar, he 8oon left it for dramatic pursuits. 
Lord iJuth, however, continued to impress upon nim the 
danger of " running after plays," and hoping that his in- 
crcaKod revenue would enable hirn " to add a cotelet to his 
dinner, and a couple of oysters to his supper." About 1755, 
we find Colman, in the Law Student, thus depicting his own 
position : 

Now ChriHt Church left, and fix'd at Lincoln's InOy 
Th' iniportant Htudics of the law begin — 
There are whom love of poesy has smit, 
Who blind to intoreHt, arrant dupes to wit, 
Have wandor'd devious in the pleasing road, 
With attic iiow'ra and classic wreaths bestrow'd. 

In one of his letters, Jan. 20, 1755, Lord Bath writes : 

Ijct me place Mr. Murray, the present Attorney-General, before your 
oycH ; look HtndfoHtly towards him, and see what a rapid progreHH he 
hath made towards wealth and groat reputation. You bav« as ^'ood 
partH. . . . When you are at Lincoln*s Inn, I tell you beforehand, 
that T will have you closely watche<l, and be constantly informed bow yuu 
employ your time. ... I must have no running to playhouses. 

Colman, in his wanderings met another errant genius, in 
"William Cowper, then a noviciate in the law, and settled in 
chambers in the Inner Temple, where Colman, Bonnell 
Thornton, and Lloyd were visitors, and induced Cowper to 
contribute to the Connoisseur, 

Still more germane was Colman's introduction to Garrick, 
tbroufj^h a " genteel compliment," in a pamphlet which he 
publihhed anonymously, artserting the wrongs of Theophilus 
('il)berand Maeklin. Colman had already some weight as a 
critic, for his opinion of Murphy's farce of the TJphoUterer 
induced Garrick to perform it early. 

In March, 175S, Colman received the degree of Master 
of Art«, the fecH of 20 guineas being paid by Lord Bath, who 
jocularly expected the same to be refunded, with interest, and 
lioped Knortly to see him at Tunbridge Wells, where he and 
his Lady were eating venison and wheatears at every meal. 
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COLMAN ON THE CIRCUIT. 

In 1759, Colman, when upon the Oxford Circuit, by his 
tact as an advocate, rescued two men from the extreme pe- 
nalty of the law ; to which Lord Bath thus alludes in a letter 
to " Dear Coley :'' 

I am glad to hear of your notable success at Oxford. You say you 
have got two guineas by saving two men from hanging : I wish you was 
to have two guineas a piece for every man in Oxford that deserves to be 
hanged, and then the University would be of some use to you. At 
Worcester, I doubt you will get but little ; but get acquainted with two 
or three roguish attorneys, and they will lay you in a stock of causes for 
next assizes, when you are to be no longer at my expense. 

COLMAN'S EARLY VERSE. 

Colman began with parody, in 1759, when he wrote 
Two Odes to Ohscurity and to Qhlivion, parodies on those 
of Mason and Gray. Walpole refers to this attack in a 
letter to Mason : " He [Mr. Payne Knight] tells a silly 
falsehood of Gray being terrified from writing by Lloyd's 
and Colman' s trash that was squirted from the kennel against 
you both," &c. 

Among Colman's early associates was Churchill, who, in his 
Hosciad, proposed Colman as a judge to decide on the pre- 
tensions of the candidates for the chair of Boscius — but he 
was thought too juvenile : 

For Colman many ; but the peevish tongue 
Of prudent age found out that he was young. 

COLMAN'S FIRST FARCE. 

On Dec. 6, 1760, Colman's first attempt in farce was highly 
successful : it was Follj/ Honeycomb^ a satire levelled at the 
ridiculous prevalence of novel-reading, the name being taken 
from that of the editor of the Boyal Female Magazine — 
Charles Honeycomb, esquire — probably one of Lloyd's un- 
successful schemes. Colman's name as the author did not 
transpire ; nor was the Earl of Bath apprized of it till the 
great success of the Jeahm Wife establishe<} the author's 
dramatic fame. 

"THE JEALOUS WIFE.' 

This, Colman*8 first and best play, was, when first sub- 
mitted to Garrickj a strange hotoh-potch \ but he soon re- 
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<luco(l it to itH prcRcnt form. Still, Oarrick had great mis- 
givin^H RH to luH Htudy of Oakley, which are very atnuHing, as 
ho wuH tho original rcprcsontativo of the character : it wa« 
firnt plnyc'd Feb. 20, 1701, and met with greater nnprobation 
tlinn nnything sinco Iho tSmpicioun Husband, Cotnian dedi- 
cated the Jcaloun Wife to his noble patron : this refuteB thw 
report which obtained general belief, that he forfeited Lord 
IkthV friendship through his pursuit of the Drama. 

Wal])ole njiHreprenents the Jealous Wtfe^ as "a very 
indiflerent play, so well acted as to have succeeded greatly. 
U])on this, Croker notes : " The Jealous W\fe still keeps the 
htnge, and does not deserve to be so slightingly spoken of: 
but there were ])rivato reasons which might possiTbly warp 
Mr. WalpoleV judgment on the works of Colman. He wm 
tbo nephew of Lord Bath, and the Jealous Wife was dedi- 
cated to that great rival of Sir Hobert Walpole.** 

"THE ST. JAMES'S CHRONICLE." 

Tliis newspaper, which exists to the present day, was 
eHtabliHhed in 1701, by Colman, in co-partnership with 
Uonnell Thornton and Oarrick, aided by contributions of lite 
rary intelligence, literary contests, and anecdotes of wit and 
humour. Colman wrote for it a series of essays and humorous 
Kketches, among which was the Oenius^ which greatly pleaned 
Lord Hath. By his Lordship's suggestion, Colman now col- 
lected and publiHhed Mrs. Carter's Poems, with a dedication 
to the Earl of Bath, which his Lordship himself wrote. 

The printer of, and co-partner in, the St, Jameses Chronicle 
was Henry I]aldwin, bred under Mr. Justice Ackers, of 
Clerkenwell, the original printer of the London Magazine. 
He commenced business, first in Whitefriars, then in Fleet- 
Btreet, and ilnally in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, in a house 
built for him, in our time the office of the Standard news- 
pa[)er. He died at Richmond in 1813. 

COLMAN AND GARRIOK. 

In the St. Jameses Magazine^ April, 1703| Colman thui 
mentions Oarrick and himself: 



y 



Oarriok's a doalor in grimace^ 

A habordaiihur of wry faces, 

A hy[)()crite in all his stngei, 

Who laughs and cries for hire and wages | 
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As undertaker's men draw grief 
From onion in tbeir handkerchief. 
Like real mourners cry and solt, 
And of their passions make a job. 

• 

And Colman too, that little sinner. 
That essay weaver, drama spinner. 
Too much the comic sock will use, 
For 'tis the law must find him shoes ; 
And tho' he thinks on fame's wide ocean 
Se swims, and has a pretty notion, — 
Inform him, Lloyd, for all his grin. 
That Harry Fielding holds his chin. 

When Garrick and his wife set out on the tour of Italy, in 
the autumn of 1768, David judiciously assigned Colman 
some share in the management of Drury-lane. Here he 
revived, with alterations, Beaumont and Fletcher's FhU 
laster, for which Colman wrote a prologue, one of the hest 
things of the kind we have. He next produced his farce of 
the Deuce is in Bim, which hecame very popular. 

The dramatist and the Koscius, however, soon differed, and 
the breach was not healed before Garrick, in this verse com- 
plimented, Dec. 20, 1705, Colman on his Terence : 

Joy to my friend, an English wit. 

Which Johnson, Congreve, Vanbcugh writ| 

My Terence shall be known : 
Joy to myself ! for all the fame 
Which ever shall attend thy name, 

I feel as half my own. 

Then he writes to tell Colman that Dr. South pronounces 
Colman's translation most excellent. Next we find the politic 
David writing this kind of rondeau while the parson was 
preaching on Christmas-day morning : 

TO OBOBGB COLMAN. 

Ckristmaa Daif, 
May Christmas give thee all her cheer, 
And lead thee to a happy year 1 
Though wicked gout has come by stealthy 
And threats encroachment on my health ; 
Though still my foes indulge their spite, 
And what their malice prompts will write ; 
Though now tu me the stage is hateful, 
And he who owes me most, ungrateful ; 
Yet think not, George, my hours are sad ; 
Oh no ! my heart is more than glad : 
That moment all my cares were gone. 
When you and I again were one. 
This gives to Christmas all it^ cheer, 
And leads me to a happy year. 

b2 
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DEATH OF LORD BATH. 

The Earl of Bath, on whom Colman relied for a proYision, 
died somewhat suddenly, on July 7, 1764,* leaving an 
annuity of 900 guineas per annum to Colman, to whom he 
had continued his favour and protection to the day of his 
death : he entered his house as familiarly as his own 
chambers, and occupied without invitation a place at hit; 
table : his son, Lord Pulteney, received Colman as his friend, 
and in his will made a sort of bequest to Colman, which 
Walpole thus describes: 

Lord Bath*8 extravagant avarice and unfeelingness on his 8on*8 death 
rather increases. Lord Pulteney left a kind of will, sayinff he bad 
nothing to give, but made it his request to his father to give his poet- 
chaiHc and one hundred }>ounds to his cousin Colman ; the same sum 
and his pictures to anotlier cousin ; and recommended the Lakes, his 
other cousins, to him. Lord llath sent Colman and Lookman word 
tlioy nii^lit get their hundred pounds as they could, and for the chaise 
and pictures, they might buy them if they pleased, for they would he 
sold for his son's debts; and he expressed great anger at the last article, 
saying, that he did not know what business it was of hia son to recom- 
mend heirs to him. — Walpole 's Letters, vol. iv. p. 91. 



COLMAN'S "TERENCE." 

In 17G5, Colman published his admirable translati on of 
the comedies of Terence ; the Eunuch he inscribed to the 
Kinj^'s Scholars at Westminster School, and presented a copy 
to Thomas Winstanley, their captain, who, in reply, sent the 
follow ing lines : 

Siccine captat adhuo purus te sermo Terenti, 
Ut juvet eloquio jam decorare novo ? 
Nee mirum : intei'^prei quas reddis adultus, agemdo 
In senis aderas hand minor ipse puer. 

To make the turn of this epigram clear, it should be un- 
derstood that when Column was a King's scholar, he was 
reckoned a very good actor in Terence's Comedies, which are 

* Poor Lady Bath had a paralytic stroke, in August, 1758 : Walpole 
writes : ** Never heard a greater instance of cool sense : she made signs 
for a ])en and ink, and wrote Pithy. They got immediate aasistaiice, and 
slie is recoveiml." But she died in the following mouth, at Bati^ Hoqm^ 
Piccadilly. 
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represented by the Westminsters previously to the Christmas 
holidays ; and the following paraphrase, by the late George 
Colman the Younger, gives the English reader some idea of 
the point in the Latin tetrastic : 

Is then your love of Terence still so true, 
That his pore style is graced again by yoa ? 
Well may the man whole dramas thus translate, 
Whose parts the boy so well conld personate. 

We find evidence of the translator's proficiency as an 
actor in the following cast of characters for the Phormio, 
acted in December, since it contains the names of Colman and 
Lloyd, and of Hobart, who for some time conducted the 
Italian Opera. There is a doubt about the correctness of 
the parts assigned to two of the actors. The list is from 
the notes of Archdeacon Nares : 

Phormio, 1749. 

Antipho ••••• •• ffobart. 

Chremes. ••• Smith, 

Demipho •• Lloyd. 

Phaedria Bagot. 

Geta ••• • Colman, 

Phormio Vcmt. 

Naosistrata. AU, 

Sophrona AndrewM. 

Dorio Skipton, (f) 

Davos Halet, 

Hegio .•••• •••• Emiiy. 

Cratinos Webiter. 

Crito • • • SdUm. (f) 

"THE CLANDESTINE MABRIAGE." 

In the summer of 1765, Colman and Garrick set about 
completing the comedy of the Clandestine Marriage: though, 
professedly, a secret on both hands, there are sufficient facts 
to show that the conjoint labour of the writers was known 
to their particular friends. 

As the season advanced, Garrick positively refused to 
play the part of Lord Ogilby, upon which Colman had 
calculated. At this he grew petulant, which being carried 
to Garrick by an intermeddler, he felt aggrieved. Among 
other things, it was said that Garrick claim^ to have written 
the character, which much incensed Colman ; and the rights 
of the aathorship of the piece do not appear to have been 
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oloarcd up until 1820, by George Colman the Younger. The 
probablu procoHs wot) that they both consulted, first, as to 
the general plan, and secondly, as to the conduct of the 
inoidentH and scenes ; then wrote separately, and afterwards 
compared and modified together what each hadcomposed. 
The ruu^h sketch in existence affords no clue to discover 
which of the authors first started the idea of fgunding a 
cotnedy on Hogarth's plates of Marriage h la Mode ; but it 
establinhes the fact that the plan and principal characters 
were denigned by Colman. One of Qarrick's greatest merita 
in the work was planning the incidents of the last act — the 
alarm of the families, and bringing them from their beds, 
waH Qarrick*B. 

Walpolo says of this comedy, "I don't wonder that 
Colman and Garrick write ill in concert, when they write ill 
separately ; however, 1 am heartily glad the Olive shines.** 

BENSLEY REHEARSING. 

BenBlcy was originally a lieutenant in the Marines, and 
commenced his theatrical career, in 17(^5, at Drury-lane, au 
Pierre, in Venice Preserved. Ho was drilled into this cha- 
racter by George Colman the Elder, at whose house, at Rich- 
nu)iid, then in the Vineyard,* Bensley was a frequent guest. 
Tlu^re were then upon the small mount in Richmond Park, 
the well-known " Six Tubs,'* placed upright. Thither Beni^ley 
uhimI to repair alone at sunrise, to rehearse Pierre, till at last 
lu; excited the suspicion of one of the park-keepers, who won- 
dered to see a stranger at so early an hour every morning, 
violently clenching his fists at the green seats or tubs. The 
park-keeper, therefore, thinking it his duty to watch the 
stranger's motions, lay wait in the ferns, close to the spot; 
and on heiu'ing him not only say to the tubs, 

You, my Lordii, and Fatheri, 
As you are pleased to cull yourselves of Venioe,— 

but alrio perceiving him to single out one particular tub as 
*' the Great Duke," of whose wifef he made a very acurrilous 
mention, he concluded poor Bensley to be as mad as a March 
hare ; but finding that he did no mischief, and conceiving, 

* Colman hired a house in the Vineyard, before be built bis vilU, 
Bath UouMe, on the ImiikH of the Thames. 
t " Aud saw your wife, the Adriatic/' &o. — Otway's Venice Premmi* 
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too, that abusing the old Doges and the Venetian senators, 
was not high treason in England, he let the matter pass. 



COLMAN A MANAGER. 

In March, 1767, Colman signed an agreement with his 
friend Powell for a share in Covent-garden Theatre, by which 
he entirely lost the goodwill of General Pulteney, who had 
offered him a seat in Parliament, and to provide amply for 
him, if he would quit his theatrical connexions, particularly 
Miss Ford, who afterwards became his wife. Of course, there 
was a coolness between Garrick and Colman : " Our friends," 
says David, " will stir heaven and earth to bring us together : 
make the best of it, it will be but a dam." But they were 
reconciled, and a dinner took place in consequence at Bath, 
where all were very merry. 

Colman, by the death of his mother, acquired 6000Z., so that, 
after all, he was not dependent on Lord Bath and General 
Pulteney for every shilling of his fortune. The General now 
cancelled all that part of Lord Bath's will, which he had pro- 
mised to confirm, relative to his succession to the Newport 
estate, which the General commuted for an annuity of 400/. 
per annum. 

Neither the Earl of Bath nor his brother. General Pul- 
teney,* left heirs of their bodies ; and the manner in which 
the latter bequeathed his immense wealth, shows too plainly 
the disastrous results of the folly of Colman's conduct. 

On Sept. 7, 1767, the new manager and his copartners 
opened Covent-garden with a prologue written by Whitehead, 
the Poet Laureate. Dr. Johnson had been requested to write 
the address, but declined. A sort of civil war soon broke out 
between the four proprietors; notwithstanding which they 
produced in their first season, Bickerstaff's Lionel and 
Clarissa; Goldsmith's Oood-natured Man; and Murphy's 
Zenobia. Colman also revived the play of Oymbeline^ and 
Tate's adaptation of King Lear, 

* Geoeral Pulteney died Oct. 26, 1767. It was stated in November 
following, that besides the immense fortune left by the General, there 
was the reversionary grant of the ground in Arlington-street, all Pic- 
cadilly, to Hyde Park Corner, in all forty acres, built on, which, at the 
expiration of the leases, would bring in 100,000^. a year, confirmed by 
Act of Parliament to Lord Bath, when he obtained his title. — Peake*8 
Colman Family, vol. L p. 208. 
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KITTY OLIVE'S LETTER. 

Colman resided for several years at Bichmond, in a villa 
which Sanderson, the stage-carpenter, had built for him. On 
the death of Mrs. Colman, Mrs. Clive, who had some ten 
years retired from the stage to Little Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, wrote to Colman the following kind letter 
exactly as it is spelt and punctuated : 

Ttpickenham, April 12, 1771. 
Sir, 

I hope you heard, that I sent my servant to town to inquire how 
you did ; indeed I have been greatly surprisd and sincerly concemd for 
your unexpected distress ; there is nothing can be said upon these 
melancholy occations to a person of understanding. Fools can not feel 
people of sence must, and will, and when they have sank their spirits 
till they are ill, will find that nothing but submission can give any con- 
solation to inevitable misfortunes. 

I shall be extreamly glad to see you, and think it woud be very right 
if you woud come and dine hear two or three days in a week, it will 
change the sceen, and by the sincerity of your wellcome you may fancy 
your self at home. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obliged hum. Servant, 

0. Clivb. 

FALLS IN A THEATRE. 

On Oct. 22, 1771, when Macklin was announced at Covent- 
garden Theatre, to perform Shy lock, one J. Ferguson, a 
printer, being foremost in the rush to the upper gallery, ran 
with such force over the seats to get into the first row, that 
he fell over into the pit, and in his fall came in contact with 
one of the glass chandeliers, which descended with him, and 
was shattered to fragments. Ferguson seemed much hurt ; 
his thigh and three of his ribs being considered as broken. 
He was carried home, and medical aid applied ; and in a week 
had so far recovered as to be able to walk, for no limbs had 
been broken ; and he soon after addressed to Mr. Colman a 
letter of thankfulness for his humane attention to him. 

A similar instance is recorded of a man falling from the 
upper gallery into the pit, on Feb. 6, 1739, when Bich was 
manager of Coven t-garden. This accident was, however, 
attended with worse consequences than that related above, 
for the poor fellow had a broken limb, and was otherwise 
greatly injured. Rich paid all the expenses. On his recovery, 
the man waited on Eich to thank lum for his humane con- 
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duct, when the manager, pleased with the sufferer's gratitude, 
told him, " He was welcome to the freedom of the pit so 
long as he lived, provided he would never think of coming 
into it in that manner again." 

COLMAN AND "THE BEGGARS* OPERA." 

One morning, Colman received from Bow-street the fol- 
lowing note : 

Bow-street, October, 1778. 

The magistrates dow sitting in Bow-street present their compliments 
to Mr. Colman, and acquaint him, that on the Beggars* Opera being 
given out to be played some time ago at Drurylane Theatre, they 
requested the managers of the theatre not to exhibit this opera, deeming 
it productive of mischief to society, as in their opinion it most un- 
doubtedly increased the number of thieves ; and the managers obligingly 
returned for answer that for that night it was too late to stop it, but 
that for the future they would not play it if the other house did not. 
Under these circumstances, from a sense of duty and the principles of 
humanity, the magistrates make the same request to Mr. Colman, and 
tho rest of the managers of His Majesty's Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden ; the same opera being advertised to be played there this night. 

To this communication the Manager replied as follows : 

Mr. Colman presents his best respects to the magistrates with whose 
note he has just been honoured. He has not yet had an opportunity of 
submitting it to the other managers, but for his own part cannot help 
dififenng in opinion with the magistrates, thinking that the theatre is 
one of the very few houses in the neighbourhood that does not contribute 
to increase the number of thieves. 

Covent Garden, Wednesday Morning. 

In those " Jonathan Wild " days, Mr. Colman*8 reply to 
the magistrates was rather severe. 

'*THE MAN OF BUSINESS." 

Walpole sent this piece anonymously to Colman, in 1773 : 
he was much pleased with it, but thinking it too short for a 
farce, pressed to have it enlarged, " which," says Walpole, " I 
would not take the trouble to do for so slight and extempore 
a performance." 

Walpole notes, Feb. 19, 1774 : "Well, I must dress and 
dine, and go to the comedy of the Man of Business. As a 
proof of my incapacity, I read it this morning, and it is so 
full of modern lore, of rencountres, and I know not what, that 
I scarce comprehended a syllable. No, I shall never be fit 
for anything as long as I live." 
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COLMAN^S MANAGEMENT— THE COVENT GARDEN 

PATENT. 

In 1774, Colman relinquished the management of Covent- 
garden Theatre, which he had held for seven years, and his share 
was purchased by his partners. The enormous increase in the 
value of the Patent was thus explained by Moody, the veteran 
actor, who received his information from Christopher Kich, 
brother of John Rich, the patentee of Covent-garden Theatre; 
Sir Thomas Skipworth*s patent falling into his father's hands 
as follows. 

Mr. Rich, the father of John and Christopher, was an 
attorney. He had a client to whom Sir Thomas Skip worth 
stood indebted in a large sum of money, and Mr. Eich, 
meeting the attorney of the latter, made his demand. The 
other replied, there were no means of paying him but " a 
patent to act plays by." They agreed to put it up to auction. 
They did so ; and Mr. Rich bought it for fourscore pounds. 
This patent sold in the lifetime of Christopher Rich after 
the rate of fourscore thousand 1 for the proprietors as above 
gave Mr. Colman twenty thousand pounds for his quarter ! It 
may further be stated, that no receipt having passed, the 
above proprietors had to pay Sir Thomas Skipworth's rela- 
tions a large sum of money to substantiate the property. 



A THEATRICAL CHANCERY SUIT. 

A long contested cause between Macklin, plaintiff, and 
Colman, defendant, in an action for 1000 guineas, the sum 
demanded by the plaintiff for the time he was not permitted 
by the public to appear on the stage, on account of some 
offence he had given by his non-performance, was determined 
in the Court of King's Bench, on Friday, February 20, 1774. 
Lord Mansfield advised a compromise, and it being left to 
his Lordship, he gave the plaintiff 500 guineas, and each to 
j)ay his own costs. The suit had been nine years in Chancery ; 
Mauklin making weekly ai)plications for his salary, to keep his 
claims upon the proprietors, relative to his engagement with 
themj alive. 

COLMAN PURCHASES THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

On Foote's retirement from the stage he disposed of his 
property in the Haymarket, in 177G, to (Jeorge Colman the 
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Elder, as already narrated at page 234. He began his 
management by securing Henderson and Edwin from the 
Bath Theatre : Henderson proved very successful in Shy lock, 
Hamlet, and Falstaff ; although Lord Camden, in a letter to 
Garrick, says : " Your Birmingham counterfeit has stolen 
your buskin, and runs away with all your applause into the 
bargain ; but I shall soon see him stripped to the skin, and 
exposed in all his Scotch nakedness to the world. I hope 
your friend Colman is not privy to the trash we see every 
day in the papers to put off this clumsy fellow. Charles Fox 
dined here yesterday, and thinks as I do of Henderson." 
However, Colman found Henderson so profitable that he pre- 
sented him with a free benefit at the close of the season. 
Edwin was a low comedian of extensive range of character : 
he could look irresistibly funny with a handsome set of fea- 
tures ; and in his comic singing, the melody in his upper tones 
was beautiful. He was exquisite as Liston, yet the rich 
humour of each was distinct. The elegant Miss Farren, then 
in her teens, made her dihut at Colman's theatre, as Miss 
Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer; and Col- 
man gave her the principal character in the Spanish Barber, 
and persuaded Garrick to trust her with the Epilogue : this 
was, indeed, judicious management. 

Next season, Colman produced at the Haymarket Horace 
Walpole's farce of Nature will Prevail ; and the comic opera 
of the Flitch of Dunmow, founded on the well-known custom 
of the manor of Dunmow, in Essex. Miss Lee's Chapter of 
Accidents was another of Colman's Haymarket successes. 

When Dr. Johnson heard of this purchase, he said, " What 
Colman can get by this bargain but trouble and hazard, I do 
not see." It turned out fortunate ; for Foote, though not 
then fifty-six, played on three occasions only, and died in less 
than a year from the date of sale. 

O'KEEFE AND COLMAN. 

When O'Keefe came to London to seek his fortune, at 
Christinas, 1777, he sent a manuscript play to Colman, request- 
ing that, should he disapprove of it, he would have it left at 
the bar of the Grecian coffee-house, directed to A. B. ; if he 
liked it, the author would wait upon him. Next day, O'Keefe 
found at the Grecian a friendly letter from Colman, directed 
to A. B., with his approbation of the piece, promising to bring 
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it out next Rummer, and reauesting to see the author next day, 
in Soho-gauare. This was joyful news to O'Keefe, as William 
Lewis had told him that the above play was not worth two- 
pence. 

Next morning, 0*Keefe was punctual to appointment, and 
posted to Soho-souare, where, at the lefb-hand corner of Bate- 
mun*s-building8, he knocked at the door of a fine house, and 
was shown into the library, where was seated the Hay market 
manager. He received the author kindly, laughed heartily 
at the whim of the piece, {Towy Lumpkin in Town^) and 
])roTni8ed to produce it on his boards. O Keefe then ventured 
to disclose his name. 

Colman appreciating so eooentrio and ready a writer as 
O' Keefe, gave him constant invitations to Soho-square and 
Iliclimond ; and when Colman published his translation of 
Terence, he prefixed a motto from 0*Keefe*8 Castle ofAndo' 
lusia^ the first line of Pedrillo*s song — " A master I have, 
and I am his man.** 

Soon after the failure of O'Keefe's opera of the Banditti^ at 
Covent-garden, the author was at Colman*s house, when Dr. 
Arnold remarked, that the opera had been cut too much. 
Col man said, '* Ah ! but who was the cutter V*' and looking at 
O' Keefe with a chuckle, added, "Not the Cutler of CoUman' 
street ;" (the title of one of Cowley's plavs.) 

When O'Keefe produced the farce of Peeping Tom, in 
1783, Edwin as the prying tailor was admirable ; yet Col- 
man declared to O'Keefe, that he had wrought the humour 
so high, that even Edwin, with all his tiptoe stretch, was 
unable to reach it. (Listen was the famous Peeping Tom of 
our day.) 

COLMAN AND ERSKINE. 

One of Colman*B friends was Lord, then Mr. Erskine, whom, 
on meeting in the street, the manager often invited to dinner 
on that same day. Erskine was then young at the bar, flushed 
with success, and enthusiastic in his profession. After dinner, 
he would r(*{)eat his pleadings in each particular case ; and 
when Colman obHervcd that the arguments were unanswer- 
able, " Hy no means, my dear Sir," would Erskine say; 
" had 1 been counsel for A instead of B, you shall hear what 
I would have advanced on the other side." " Then,'* says 
Colman's son, " we did hear, and I wished him at t\iQ forum I 
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No two companions could have been worse coupled than Lord 
Erskine and my father, for the lawyer delighted in talking of 
himself and the bar, and the manager of himself and the 
theatre." 



DR. GRAHAM'S «« TEMPLE OF HEALTH.- 

In 1780, Colman wrote for the Hay market Theatre, the 
extravaganza of the Genius of Nonsense, or, as the news- 
papers termed it, the " Nonsense of Genius," in which that 
notorious quack. Doctor Graham, was humorously satirized. 
The Doctor himself was in a stage- box the first night, and 
besides seeing his Temple of Health ridiculed, had the chagrin 
of being refused purchasing one of the bills delivered upon 
the stage as a burlesque of his own. 

Now, Graham's " Temple" was gaudily fitted up on the 
Terrace in the Adelphi ; there he gave evening lectures upon 
electricity ; there he exhibited his satin sofa on glass legs, 
and his Celestial Bed, which was to effect Heaven only knows 
what ; his two porters, outside the door, in long tawdry great- 
coats, and immense gold-laced cocked hats, distributed his 
pufis in handbills, while his Goddess of Health was dying of a 
sore-throat, by squalling songs at the top of his cold stair- 
case. All these matters were introduced into the Oenius of 
Nonsense, The quack, having heard of the satire, threatened 
Colman with an action for libel, and went to the theatre to 
collect evidence, for which purpose he demanded repeatedly 
from the stage-box a handbill from the representatives of 
his own porters — but was as often refused. Young Bannister 
was the speaking harlequin of the piece, which Colman in- 
sisted should be a portrait of the individual quack. To in- 
sure this, he visited the Temple of Health, and there saw the 
Doctor and his nonsensical solemnities, which Bannister bur- 
lesqued with excellent effect upon the Haymarket stage. His 
mere entrance upon the scene, as the Doctor was wont to 
present himself in his Temple, his grotesque mode of sliding 
roimd the room, the bobbing bows he shot off to the com- 
pany, and other minutiae, were so ridiculously accurate, that 
he surpassed his prototype in electrifying the public, and, 
according to George Colman the Younger, the whole house 
was in a roar of laughter. The threatened action fell to the 
ground. 
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Next season, Colman produced a burlesque upon the serious 
ballet of Medea and Jason^ then acting on the opposite side 
of the way, at the Italian Opera-house ; this satirical dumb- 
show made a hit, with Delpini, the popular clown of the day, 
at its head. Another attraction of the season was the Beg' 
gars* Opera Reversed^ in which the men and women exchanged 
characters. It suited the taste of that day much better 
than our own ; for this burlesque was tried at Covent-garden 
Theatre in 1829,— and failed. 

A RIOT AT RICHMOND. 

In 1780, Kichmond as well as London had its Biot, the 
scone of the former being close to Colman's villa. An em- 
bankment was then making at Richmond for drawing barges, 
for the benefit of the City's trade. It encroached on the ma- 
nager's garden ; he cut away the piles ; the City went to law 
with him and the town of Richmond, and cast them, and re- 
newed the invasion. Oolman then hired an Association^ who 
stormed and levelled the new works, and knocked down two 
persons who opposed them, and half killed one. A commit- 
tee of the City arrived in their barge, and seized twenty of 
the rioters, and held them imprisoned on board their floating 
King's Bench, under a guard of the military. Walpole tells 
tile story to his correspondent. Mason, adding: 

In a new farce of Colman's, called the Manager in Dis' 
tress, I found t'other day the portrait of Cambridge, in the 
character of a newsmonger who lives about twelve miles from 
town. I wondered this was so specifically marked, but he 
dropped this morning that he had staved off the nuisance of 
the embankment on his side of the river, (for he lives directly 
opposite to Colman), by a clause in the Act of Parliament, 
and that offence, I suppose, dragged him on the stage ; which 
is a little hard, as he had the same right to feel what Col- 
man so much resents ; and he is truly, I mean Cambridge, 
so benevolent and inoffensive a man, that his little foible 
does not deserve such treatment. — Walpole's Letters, voL 
vii. p. 417. 

"Walpole gives a still more amusing account of the above 
affair, in a letter to Lady Ossory : 

We have had a riot of our own at Richmond, where an em- 
bankment for barge horses being carried before Mr. Colman*t 
(the manager's) garden by the City, he feeling himself, like 
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Agamemnon, a king of kings, behaved with equal hauteur, 
and levied a mob to destroy the works, which they did with 
hatchets, in open daylight. The City, three days after, sent 
a naval force, consisting of one barge with a committee on 
board, who seized thirteen of the rioters, and sent them to 
London, where they were bailed ; but the barge remains en- 
camped near the bridge, according to the precedent in Lon- 
don, &c. — Ibid. p. 419. 

Colman's villa, in the grounds of which this riot took 
place, was built some thirteen years before. Garrick writes 
to the manager, then at Paris, June 30, 1766, " Saunder- 
son tells me they have laid the timbers of the first floor 
of your house at Richmond, It rises most magnificently 
to the Ferry passengers ; you wA\ be surprised to find your- 
self master of the chateau at your return. Don't lose the 
autumn for planting trees^ to screen you from the timber- 
yard.'' 

George Colman the Younger has left some interesting re- 
miniscences of this place. During the many years his 
father enjoyed this retirement, he used frequently to quote in 
reference to it, from his favourite Terence : 

Ex meo propinquo nire hoc capio commodi : 

Neque agri, neque urbis odium me unquam percipit ; 

Ubi satias cepit fieri, commute locum. 

Tve this convenience from my neighb'ring villa ; 

I'm never tired of country or of town, 

For, as disgust comes on, I change ray place. 

Trandati(m by Colman the Elder, 

In fact, Colman had a set of quotations as well as phrases 
and figures of his own, as most men have unconsciously, more 
or less, which he was in the habit of introducing as often as 
he could find occasion. In those days, Richmond was to 
London more like what Tusculum was to Rome, for it boasted 
in itself and its vicinities of the villas of various celebrated 
and classical men, mingled with those of the grandees. There 
were besides Colman at the foot of the hill. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds at the top ; Owen Cambridge on the opposite bank of 
the river ; Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill, with Eotte 
Clive's cottage at his elbow ; and Garrick at Hampton. 

Colman's villa occupies the spot where Queen Elizabeth's 
almshouses originally stood, in the lower road, under the Hill, 
and at a short distance westwards of Richmond bridge. It 
was afterwards the residence of Sir Drummond Smith, and of 
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the Countess of Kingston, and is now the residence of Samuel 
Pajnter, Esq., who has considerably improved the mansion, 
and formed here a collection of valuable paintings and sculp* 
ture. 



HORACE'S "ART OF POETRY." 

In March, 1783, Colman published a new translation of, 
and commentary on, Horace's Art of Poetry^ in which he 
produced a new system to explain this very difficult poem. 
In opposition to Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Colman 
suppot^ed that '* one of the sons of Piso, undoubtedly the 
elder, had either written or meditated a poetical work, most 
probably a tragedy, and that he had, with the knowledge of 
the family, communicated his piece or intention to Horace. 
But Horace, either disapproving of the work, or doubting the 
poetical faculties of the elder Piso, or both, wished to dissuade 
him from all thought of publication. With this view he 
formed the design of writing this epistle, addressing it with a 
courtliness and delicacy perfectly agreeable to his acknow- 
ledged character, indifferently to the whole family, the father 
and his two sons — Efistola ad Fisones de Arte Poeticd,^^ 

This hypothesis is supported with much learning, ingenuity, 
and modesty ; and Colman received letters congratulatory on 
his success from Mr. Malone, Dr. Vincent, Horace Walpole, 
Dr. Thomas Warton, Dr. Joseph Warton, Bishop Shipley, 
Bishop Hinchliffe; and Tom Davies, the bookseller, who 
borrowed a copy from Cadell, and wished Colman would let 
him call it his own. But the most naive commendation was 
that of Dr. Hurd, whose views Colman had opposed. He 
writes to Bishop Douglas, " Give my compliments to Colman, 
and thank him for the handsome manner in which he has 
treated me ; and tell him I think he is right." 

COLMAN SETTLES HIS SON IN THE LAW. 

The elder George had decided on making the younger a 
barrister ; and after visits to Scotland and Switzerland, the 
son returned to Soho-square, and found that his father had 
taken for him chambers in the Temple, and entered him as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn, where he afterwards kept a few 
terms by eating oysters.* The chambers in King's Bench- 

* Upon this Mr. Peake notes, ** The students of Lincoln's Inn keep 
term by dining, or pretending to dine, in the Hall during the term- 
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walk were furnished with a tent-hed, two tahles, half-a-dozen 
chairs, and a carpet as much too scanty for the hoards as 
Sheridan's " rivulet of rhyme " for its " meadow of margin :" 
to these the elder Colman added ahout ten pounds' worth of 
law hooks, which had heen given to him in his own Lincoln's 
Inn days, hy Lord Bath ; then enjoining the son to work 
hard, the father lefb town upon a party of pleasure. 

Oolman had sent his son to Switzerland to get him away 
from a certain Miss Catherine Morris, an actress, of the Hay- 
market company : this answered for a time, hut no sooner had 
the father left the son in the Temple, than he set off with 
Miss Morris to Gretna Green, and was there married in 1784 ; 
and four years after, with the father's sanction, they were 
publicly married at Chelsea church. 

In the same staircase with Colman, in the Temple, lived 
the witty Jekyll, who seeing in Colman's chambers a round 
cage with a squirrel in it, looked for a minute or two at the 
Jittle animal which w^is performing the same operation as a 
oaan in the treadmill, and then quietly said, " Ah ! poor devil ! 
he is going the Home Circuit," the locality, the Temple, 
favouring this technical joke. 

On the morning young Colman began his studies, Dec. 20, 
1784, he was interrupted by the intelligence that the funeral 
procession of the great Dr. Johnson was on its way from his 
late residence, Bolt-court, through Fleet-street, to Westminster 
Abbey ; Colman threw down his pen, and ran forth to see the 
procession, which was much less splendid and imposing than 
the sepulchral pomp of Garrick five years before. 



ILLNESS OF COLMAN THE ELDER.— HIS DEATH. 

In the autumn of 1785, Colman, while at Margate, repelled 
the gout by repeated bathing in the sea, which, however, not 
only paralysed his body, but distempered his brain. His 
melancholy disorder was a hemiplegia ; but from its earliest 
sparks in 1785, till it blazed forth unequivocally in June 
1789, an interval of rather more than three and a half years, 
and again from the last-mentioned year to the time of his 

time. Those who feed there are accommodated with wooden trenchera 
instead of plates, and previously to the dinner, oysters are served np by 
way of prologue to the play. Eating the oysters, or going into the Hall 
without eating them if you please, and then departing to dine elsewhere^ 
s quite sufficient for term-keeping. — Memoira of the CUman Favdly. 
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decease, there was nothing of that " second childishness and 
mere oblivion *' which his biographers have attached to hi» 
memory. It was found necessary to place Mr. Colman under 
pi'oper care at Paddington ; and the management of the 
theatre devolved upon his son. 

Colman died at Paddington on the 14tli of August, 1794, 
at the age of 62. A few horn's before he expired, he was 
seized with violent spasms, and these were succeeded by a 
melancholy stupor, in which he drew his last breath. 

His abilities as a dramatist, his punctuality as a manager, 
and his liberal encouragement to other writers for the stage, — 
were remarkable. He produced nearly forty dramas — some 
of them of high merit : the Jealous Wife^ 1761 ; and the 
Clandestine Marriage^ 1766, are his most admired comedies, 
and keep possession of the stage to this day. Even hi& petite 
pieces are strong in character ; and his management secured 
to the Haymarket Theatre the patronage of the fashionable 
world during the height of summer. 

To sagacity, (says Peake,) in discovering the talent of his 
performers, he joined the inclination and ability to display 
them to every advantage. To him, Mr. Henderson, Miss 
Farren, Mr. Bannister, Mr. George, Mrs. Wells, and Mr, 
Edwin, owed their introduction to a Loudon audience. 

There is a portrait of Colman by Sir Joshua Beynolds, in 
the Garrick Club collection. 

BONNELL THORNTON AND GEORGE COLMAN. 

Bonnell Thornton, who appears to have been held in high 
reputation by his contemporaries in Westminster School, had, 
among his associates Churchill, the satirist ; William Cowper, 
the moral poet ; George Colman, and Robert Lloyd. They 
all, (except Churchill,) together with three other Westminster 
men, one of them, Joseph Hill, Cowper's correspondent, com- 
posed the Nonsense Club; and from Thornton's intimacy 
with Cowper, who was only two years his junior, and with 
Colman, he became acquainted with the others. 

But it was with Colman that Thornton was more particu- 
larly associated. They had been intimate, notwithstanding 
the disparity of eight years in their standing at Oxford, 
where Thornton probably kept his residence for a longer 
period than usual, and their intimacy was continued alter 
they removed to London. 
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Thornton took the degree of M.A. in 1750 ; and as his 
fiikther, an apothecary in Maiden-lane, Covent Garden, intended 
him for the profession of medicine, he proceeded M.B. 1754. 
Ue and Colman hegan the Connoisseur in January, this year, 
whilst the latter ^as still an undergraduate,under the fictitious 
name of Jfr. ^ou^it, critic and censor-general. The title Gon-* 
noisseiMT, now generally applied to a judge of the fine arts, was 
by Colman and Thornton, employed in the sense of a critic 
on the manners and minor morals of mankind ; and to this 
acceptation of the term the motto which they chose, pointedly 
alludes, and is still further opened by the subsequent para- 
phrase as given in their last number : 

Kon de villis domibusve alienis, 
Nee male neone Lepos saltet : sed quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitamus. — Horace, 

Who better knows to build, or who to dance. 
Or this from Italy, or that from France, 
Our Ccnmoissewr will ne*er pretend to scan, 
But point the follies of mankind to man ; 
Th' important knowledge of ourselves explain, 
Which not to know all knowledge is but vain. 

The literary alliance of Thornton and Colman continued 
unimpaired by jealousy during the whole work ; and Southey 
remarks, " Beaumont and Fletcher present what is probably 
the only parallel instance of literary co-operation so com- 
plete that the portions written by the respective parties are 
undistinguishable." In their closing paper, they themselves 
declare, that " We have not only joined in the work taken 
altogether, but almost every single paper is the joint produc- 
tion of both ; and as we have laboured equally in erecting the 
fabric, we cannot pretend that any one particular part is 
the sole workmanship of either." Both Cfowper and Lloyd 
assisted them in the work, which was concluded on the SOth 
of September, 1756 ; and' a sixth edition of it in four volumes, 
was published in 1774. ' 

These facts, together with the subsequent union and cor- 
diality that existed between the authors as to the translation 
of Flautus, form a complete refutation of the story of George 
Colman the Younger, — ^^that his father was dissatisfied with 
his colleague's behaviour during the publication of the Ckm» 
noisseur ; and it should also be remembered that the younger 
Colman only professes to have gathered this statement mm 

▲ ▲2 
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a conyersation which, when he was a hoy in the nnder-school 
at Westminster, he overheard between his father and Mr. 
Jackson, the Oxford printer. 

Thornton andColman continued their association in London, 
and became two of the original proprietors of the Si. James^t 
Chronicle^ a newspaper, which they soon invested with a 
literary character far superior to that of its contemporaries. 
They also published together Selections from the Poems of 
Eminent Ladies, with a short Notice on their Lives; a new 
edition of which appeared in 1774. 

Thornton also contributed to numerous magazines and 
newspai^ers, especially the Public Advertiser ; and published, 
at different times, several humorous pieces. His burlesque 
Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, entitled the Salt Box, was set to 
music by Dr. Burney, and actually produced at Banelagh, ."n 
17G2, to a crowded audience. Dr. Johnson is said to havi 
been a very great admirer of it, and was wont to repeat parts 
of it. In 17G8, he published his Battle of the Wigs, or an 
additional Canto to Dr, Garth's "jD/«/?tfw«ary," in ridicule of 
the disputes between the Fellows and Licentiates of the 
College of Physicians. 

In 1767, appeared the first part of Thornton's translation 
of the comedies of Plautus : it contained seven plays, one of 
which, " The Merchant," was the work of his old colleague, 
Colman ; and another of Mr. Warner, of Woodford, Essex, 
who, after Thornton's death, completed the work in five 
volumes. 

Thornton dedicated his seven plays to Colman, with an 
affectionate allusion to their ancient alliance in these words : 
" I can never forget the time when our literary amusements 
were so intimately blended, that we seemed to have one inven- 
tion, one sentiment, one expression." ....**! shall 
never repent my having dipt my pen in ink, since it gave me 
an opportunity of cultivating a social as well as a literary 
connexion with 3'ou." And, after regretting that they were 
not again actual partners in the undertaking, he adds, " I 
confess, in the pride of my heart, that one great inducement 
for my engaging in this task was the hope that our names 
would be mentioned together as the translators of Terence 
and Plautus though I cannot aspire to an equal share of 
reputation with the author of the Jealous Wife, or the joint 
author of the Clandestine Marriage, To the merits of the 
translation there is the testimony of Southey, who says: 
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Thornton's part is, as far as it goes, one of the best versions 
in our language from any ancient author. The skill with 
which he has compensated, by correspondent playfulness of 
wit, for what it was impossible to translate, is perhaps un- 
rivalled." 

Mr. Forster remarks upon this knot of Westminsters: 
^' Literature had become a bond of union with these youths 
before they left the Westminster cloisters. The Table Talk 
tells of ' the little poets at Westminster,' and how they strive 
* to set a distich upon six and five.' Even the boredom of 
school exercises, more rife in English composition then than 
since, did not check the scribbling propensity. All the lads 
we have named had a decisive turn that way ; and little Col- 
man, emulating his betters, addressed his cousin Pulteney 
from the fifth form with the air of a literary veteran." — BiO' 
graphical Essays : Charles Churchill, 

COLMAN*S PROLOGUES. 

Colman was very successful in writing prologues and epi- 
logues, and occasional addresses. He is well remembered' for 
his Epilogue to the School for Scandal, for which Garrick 
wrote the Prologue. Equally felicitous was Colman's Pro- 
logue upon the re-opening of the Haymarket Theatre, after 
it had been elegantly re-decorated : in the course of this 
address we have this pleasant glance at the histrionic glories 
of the old Haymarket : 

What though our house be threescore years of ag^ 
Let US new vamp the box, new lay the stage, 
Long paragraphs shall paint, with proud parade, 
The gilded front, and airy balustrade ; 
While on each post the flaming bill displays 
Our old new theatre, and new old plays. 
The hag of fashion thus, all paint and flounces^ 
Fills up her wrinkles, and her age renounces. 
Stage answers stage : from other boards, as here. 
Have sense and nonsense claim'd by turns your ear. 
Here late his jest. Sir Jeffrey Dunstan broke ; 
Yet here, too, Lillo's muse sublimely spoke. 
Here Fielding, foremost of the humorous tnun. 
In comic mask indulg*d his laughing vein ! 
Here frohc Foote, your favour well would beg^ 
Propp'd by his genuine wit, and only leg ; 
Their humble fdlower feels his merit less, 
Yet feelsy and proudly boasts, as much suooevL 
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Small though his talents, smaller than his siie^ 
Beneath your smiles his little Lares rise : 
And oh ! as Jove once grac'd Philemon's thatch. 
Oft of our cottage may you lift the latch f 
Oft may we greet yon, full of hope and fear. 
With hearty welcome, though but homely cheer : 
May our old roof its old success maintain. 
Nor know the novelty of your disdain 1 

Colman was, however, very unfortunate in one of bis Pre 
logues, which was spoken by Palmer on the opening of the 
Royalty Theatre, in Wellclose-square, June, 1787, and in 
which were these lines : 

For me, whose utmost aim is your delight^ 
Accept the humble offering of this night ; 
To pleaHe, wherever plac*d, be still my care, 
At brury, Haymarket, or Welldose-square. 

Now, Colman had threatened Palmer with information, as 
his thejitre was not properly licensed ; but George endeavoured 
to exculpate himself by declaring that he wrote the above 
lines in consequence of Palmer's asserting that he had suf- 
ficient authority, and that as ho did not intend to open his 
theatre in the summer, he could not interfere with the inte- 
rests of the Haymarket house ; whereas Palmer, in contra- 
diction to the promise, opened- in June. Nevertheless, it 
were better that Colman had never written these lines. 



THE FIRST NIGHT OF "SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER." 

Goldsmith's friends, who had stood up for the merits of 
this play, and had been irritated and disgusted by the treat- 
ment it had received from the manager, determined to muster 
their forces on the fii'st night, and give it a good launch upon 
the town. The pjirticulars of this confederation, and of its 
triumphant success, are thus amusingly told by Cumberland, 
in his Memoirs. 

" We were not over sanguine of success, but perfectly de- 
termined to struggle hard for our author. We accordingly 
assembled our strength at the Shakspeare Tavern, in a con- 
siderable body, for an early dinner, where Samuel Johnson 
took tiie chair at the head of a long table, and was the life and 
soul of the corps : the poet took post silently by his side, with 
the Burkes, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fitzherbert, Caleb White- 
foord, and a phalanx of North British predetermined ap- 
plauders, under the banner of Major Mills, all good men and 
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true. Our illustrious president was in inimitable dee ; and 
poor Goldsmith that day took all his raillery as patiently and 
complacently as my friend Boswell would have done any day 
or every day of his life. In the meantime we did not forget 
our duty, and though we had a better comedy going, in which 
Johnson was chief actor, we betook ourselves in good time to 
our separate and allotted posts, and waited the awful drawing 
up of the curtain. As our stations were preconcerted, so 
were our signals for plaudits arranged and determined upon, 
in a manner that gave every one his cue where to look for 
them, and how to follow them up. 

" We had among us a very worthy and efficient member, 
long since lost to his friends and the world at large, Adam 
Drummond, of amiable memory, who was gifbed by nature 
with the most sonorous, and at the same time the most con- 
tagious laugh that ever echoed from the human lungs. The 
neighing of the horse of the son of Hystaspes was a whisper 
to it ; the whole thunder of the theatre could not drown it. 
This kind and ingenious friend fairlv forewarned us that he 
knew no more when to give his fire, than the cannon did that 
was planted on a battery. He desired, therefore, to have a 
flapper at his elbow, and I had the honour to be deputed to 
that office. I planted him in an upper box, pretty nearly 
over the stage, in full view of the pit and galleries, and per- 
fectly well situated to give the echo all its play through the 
liollows and recesses of the theatre. The success of our 
manoeuvre was complete. All eyes were upon Johnson, who 
fiat in a front row of a side box ; and when he laughed, every- 
body thought themselves warranted to roar. In the mean- 
time, my friend followed signals with a rattle so irresistibly 
«omic, that, when he had repeated it several times, the atten- 
tion of the spectators was so engrossed by his person and 
performances, that the progress of the play seemed likely to 
become a secondary object, and I found it prudent to insinuate 
to him that he might halt his music without any prejudice 
to the author ; but aJas ! it was now too late to rein him in : 
he had laughed, upon my signal, where he found no joke, and 
now, unluckily, he fancied that he found a joke in almost 
everything that was said, so that rothing in nature could be 
more mal-apropos than some of his bursts every now and then 
were. These were dangerous moments, for the pit began 
to take umbrage; but we carried our point through, and 
triumphed, not only over Golman's judgpnent, but our own.'* 
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Tho following in one of the many squibs which assailed the 
ears of the manager : 

«*T0 OIOBOI OOLXAir, BSQ., 

**Onthe tueeeu of Dr, OoldimUh*i new Comidp» 

'* Come, Ooley, dofi thoie mournioff weeds, 
Nor thui with jokes be flamtn'd : 
Though Goldsmith's present pUy sucoeedi, 
His next may still be damn'd. 

"** As this hM 'scaped without h fall, 
To sink his next prepare ; 
Now actors hire from Wanping Wall, 
And dresses from Rag Fair. 

** For scenes let tatter'd blankets fly, 
The prologue Kelly write ; 
Then swear again the piece must die 
Before the author's night. 

" Should these tncks fail, the lucky elf, 
To bring to lasting shame, 
E^en write the best you c<m voureelf, 
And print it in hie name. 

The solitarv hiss, which had startled Goldsmith, was aacribeu 
by 8omo of the newspaper scribblers to Cumberland himself, 
who was " manifestly miserable** at the delight of the audience; 
or to Ossian Macpherson, who was hostile to the whole John- 
son clique, or to Goldsmith's dramatic rival, Kelly. The 
following is one of the epigrams which appeared : 

*' At Dr. Qoldsmith's merry play, 
All the spectators laugh, they say, 
The assertion, Sir, I must deny, 
For Cumberland and Kelly cry. 

Bide, ti eapit,* 

Another, addressed to Goldsmith, alludes to Kelly's early 
apprenticeship to staymaking : 

''If Kelly finds fault with the thape of your musc^ 
And thinks that too loosely it plays. 
He surely, dear Doctor, will never refuse 
To make it a new Pair of Stay 9 / " 

SECURING BELIEF. 

One evening, at the Literary Club, Colman met Botwell, 
when tho subject turned upon Johnson's Journey to the 
Western lalandsy and of his coming away, *' willing to beliefe 
in second sight,'' which seemed to excite some ridicule.. 
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" I was then,** (says Boswell,) " so impressed with the truth 
of many of the stories of which I had heen told, that I 
avowed mj convictions, saying, ' He is only willing to 
believe : I do believe. The evidence is enoogh for me, though 
not for his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle, 
will fiU a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.' ' Are you ?' 
said Colman ; ' then eark it up.' " 

A DISTINCTION. 

One day, when Colman and his son were walking firom 
Soho-square to the Haymarket, two witlings. Miles Peter 
Andrews and William Augustus Miles, were coming the 
contrary way, on the opposite side of the street. They had 
each sent to Colman a dramatic manuscript for the summer 
theatre ; and being anxious to get the start of each other, in 
the production of their separate works, they both called out, 
*' Remember, Colman, I am first oar." ^ Humph," mut- 
tered the manager, as they passed on, " they may talk about 
first oars, but they have not a skull between them." This 
reminds one of a witticism of Douglas Jerrold's : two con- 
ceited young authors were boasting that they rowed in the 
same boat with a celebrated wit of the day, — ^" Aye," replied 
Jerrold, " but not with the same skulls." 



MACKLnrS LONG LETTER. 

As a specimen of the troublesome correspondence with 
performers, which a manager has to endure, Mr. Peake has 
printed in his Memoirs cf the Colman Ibmily, the lengthy 
epistle of old Macklin to Colman the Elder, then a proprietor 
of Covent-garden Theatre, relative to his comedy of A Man 
of the World. A diplomatic minister having to arrange a 
knotty point regarding the division of a large territory, 
could not have been more guardedly difiuse. It occupies 
eleven octavo pages of small type ; it is a clever controversial 
epistle, and shows the old fellow with all his early prejudices 
against managers, and his bitter, sarcastic, uncontrolLtble 
spirit ; still, he contrives to impress you with the juslice of 
the case. We can imagine the delight of the Manager Colman 
on coming down to his breakfast-table, probably anticipating a 
quiet meal, but finding this stupendous packet of woes starmg 
him in the (ace. 
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A FBIEND AT COXJBT. 

At one of the public dinners at the Mansion House, 
-during Wilkes's mayoralty, Boswell perceiving George Col- 
man at a loss fcf a seat, having secured good room for 
himself, called to him, and gave him a place by his side ; 
remarking at the same time, how important a matter it was 
to have a Scotchman for his friend at such a table. Shortly 
after this the two friends were helped to some dish by 
41 waiter, to whom Boswell spoke in German ; when Golman 
observed that he thought he had mistaken the place, adding, 
*^ I did think I was at the Mansion House, but I am cert^nly 
•at St. James's, for here are none but Scots and Germans." 

PRESSING TO S7XG. 

A young person being hardly pressed to sing in a company 
where Colman formed one of the party, solemnly assured them 
that he could not sing; and at last said, rather hastily, 
" that they only wished to make a butt of him." " O, no," 
said Colman, '* my good sir, we only want to get a stave 
out of you." 



GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 

This ingenious dramatist was born at Florence, October 
21, 17G2, and brought to England when an infant. He was 
much noticed by Garrick, who delighted to play at nine-pins 
with the child in the garden at Hampton ; and David talks 
of the boy singing the "Chimney-sweep " most exquisitely 
at the age of five years. Goldsmith used to take him on 
his knee while drinking his coffee; and Garrick practised 
upon him a thousand monkey tricks — he was Punch, Harle- 
quin, a cat in the gutter, and then King Lear with a mad 
touch and lightning of the eye that were terrific. When in 
petticoats, little George acted a part in the playhouse on 
Eichmond Green. At the age of eight, he was sent to 
Marylebone School,* then the stepping-stone to Westmin^ 
star. He pleasantly gossips of Dr. Fountain and his bush- 
wig, Dame Fountain and her rainbow-head, and their old- 

* This noted School was held in the Manor-house of Maiylebone^ 
the site of which is now occupied by Devonshire Mews, in the Keir 
<Road. 
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naidish danghten. Colman was next sent to Westminster 
School, where, on St. David's Day, Six Watkin Williams 
Wynn always hegged a play for the Westminster hoys — hy 
kneeling heside the head-master during prayers. At his 
father's tahle, young Ooknan now sat down with Johnson, 
Foote, Gibhon, Edmund Burke, the two Wartons, Grarrick, 
Lord Kellie, Topham Beauclerk, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Next he tells us of meeting at Mulgrave, Mr. (afterwards 
8ir Joseph) Banks ; and Omai, the Otaheitaii. Dr. Johnson 
appears to have snubbed '* Httle Colman ; " but he was 
caressed by Gibbon. Foote treated him roughly. He is 
somewhat ungrateful to Garrick, whose career and retire- 
ment from the stage he handles with great acerbity. Sheri- 
dan he thought heavy in conversation; which was the 
elder Mathews's opinion of him. Of young Oolman's share 
in the Haymarket management, the private theatricals at 
Wynnstay, (in which he and his father played together,) 
we have many agreeable reminiscences. In 1779, young 
i^olman was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, where he fails 
not to enumerate his eminent contemporaries. But he longed 
for the vacation, and in the dog-days the rancid odour of the 
blazing lamps in his father's little theatre in the Haymarket, 
and even dreaded visits to his once-favoured Richmond. The 
incidents of his management and authorship, and his official 
duties as Examiner of Flays, occupy a considerable portion 
of Mr. Peake's Memoirs of the Cohnan JFamiU/, Colman 
^ied in 1841, and was buried in the vaults of Kensington 
-church, where rest also his father and grandfiEtther. 

OOLMAN'S PLAYS. 

Colman the Younger wrotQ twenty dramas, the most socv 
-cessful of which were the Mountaineers, the Iron Chest, the 
Meir-at'Law, Bluebeard, the Poor Gentleman, and John 
Bull — which are occasionally performed in our day. 

The comedies of Colman abound in witty and ludicrous 
delineations of character, interspersed with bursts of tender- 
ness and feeling, somewhat in the manner of Sterne, whom, 
indeed, he has closely copied in his Poor Gentleman, Sir 
Walter Scott has praised his John Bull as by far the best 
effort of our late comic drama. '* The scenes of broad humour 
are executed in the best possible taste ; and the whimsical, 
jet native characters, refl^ the characters of real life. The 
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sentimental parts, although one of them includes a finely 
wrought-up scene of paternal distress, partake of the falsetto 
of German pathos. But the piece is hoth humorous and 
affecting ; and we really excuse its ohvious imperfections in 
consideration of its exciting our laughter and our tears." 
The whimsical character of Ollapod, in the Pdor Gentleman^ 
is one of Colman's most original and laughahle conceptions ; 
Dr. Pangloss^in The Hei/r-aULaw, is also an excellent satirical 
portrait of a pedant ; and his Irishmen, Yorkshiremen, and 
country rustics, (all admirably performed at the time,) are 
highly entertaining though overcharged portraits. 

Colman received considerable sums for his plays : for the 
Foot Oentleman and Who wants a Guinea ? he was paid 550/. 
each, then the customary price for a five-act comedy : that is 
to say, 300/. on the first nine nights, 100/. on the twentieth 
night, and 150/. for the copyright.* For John Bully (the 
most attractive comedy ever produced, having averaged 
470/. per night, for 47 nights,) Mr. Harris paid 1000/. 
Colman afterwards received twice an additional 100/., making 
1200/. 

LICENSER OF PLAYS. 

As a manager, Colman got entangled in lawsuits, and was 
for some time compelled to reside in the King's Bench, 
and many of his letters are dated from Melina-place, 
Lambeth, within the Hules. George lY., with whom Colman 
was an especial favourite, to relieve him in his difficulties, 
gave him the office of Licenser and Examiner of Plays, 
(worth from 300/. to 400/. a year,) besides the Lieutenancy 
of the Yeomen of the Guard. Colman was very unpopular 
as Licenser and Examiner, and incurred the enmity of several 
dramatic authors by the rigour with which he scrutinized their 
productions : not an oath or double entendre was suffered to 
escape his expurgatorial pen, and he was particularly keen- 
scented in detecting all political allusions. Yet, his own 
plays are far from being strictly correct or moral, through 
the very blemishes which he so vigilantly detected in those (^ 
others. 

* That is to say, 33/. 6«. 8(2. per night for the first nine nights— 
100^ on the twentieth night — and 100/. on the fortieth night. Thii 
was the plan settled by Cumberland with Sheridan at Drary-lane, and 
Harris at Covent-garden, for remunerating authors, instead of th«ir 
(generally losing) l^nefits. The copyright was a diBtinct baigabi. 
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COLMAITS PLAY OP " THE IRON CHEOT." 

The failure of this play was attributed to John Kemble 
literally walking through the part of Sir Edward Mortimer. 
Colman related to Arnold the circumstances which led 
to this neglect. He stated that he invited Kemble to 
dine with him in Piccadilly, in order to read to him the 
play, then in progress, and nearly completed ; that Kemble 
had winced several times' at descriptions which appeared 
personal, and that seeing a gloom come over him, he had 
more than once laid aside the manuscript, and passed the 
bottle, with a view to change the current of his thoughts ; 
that they had sat together during the whole of that night 
and the following day, drinking ; occasionally dozing and 
reviving, and, ultimately through the following night ! 
That at about four o'clock of the following morning, they 
both woke up at one moment, and stared one another in the 
face, with a vacant and unmeaning glare ; that he, Colman, 
tinder the influence of real nervous feeling, once cried out, 
" What do you stare at ? your eyes are on fire. By Heaven, 
Kemble, I believe you are the devil incarnate !" Kemble's 
answer was, " Pooh, George, you're a fool," and never spoke 
another word. A coach was ordered an hour or two after, 
and he returned home. To this strange circumstance Colman 
attributed Kemble's determination to sink his play. 

Colman subsequently published a bitter attack upon 
Kemble, during his absence upon the Continent. Many 
months after, author and actor met, when Kemble said to 
Colman, with a smiling shake of the head, "Ah, George, 
you're a sad fellow !" They were good friends afterwards. 

When the play was produced, Colman had not the civility 
to offer Godwin a box, or even to send him an order for ad- 
mission, though the Iron Chest was dramatized from Caleb 
Williams : of this Godwin spoke with great bitterness. 

After the condemnation of the Iron Chest, Colman wrote: 
" Lest my father's memory may be injured by mistakes, and 
in the confusion of after time, the translator of Terence, and 
the author of the Jealotis Wife, should be supposed guilty of 
the Iron Chest, I shall, were I to reach the patriarchal 
longevity of Methuselah, continue (in all my dramatic publi- 
cations) to subscribe myself George Colman the Yownger.^^ 
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COLMAN'S Wrr AND HUMOUR. 

Colinan's best jokos have been obronided by Mr. Peake :^ 
here are a few. 

Colman and Bannister were dining one day with Lord En* 
kine, the ex-chancellor, who, in the ooume of conversation on 
rural affairs, boasted tliat he kept on his pasture-land nearly 
a thousand sheep, *' I perceive, then,'* said Oolman, '* your 
Lordship has still an eye to the Woolsack.** 

Colman, himself no giant, delighted in quizzing persons of 
short stature. Liston and pretty little Mrs. Listen, were 
dining with him, and towards evening, when preparing to 
leave their host, Liston said, ** Oome, Mrs. L., let us be going." 
''Mrs. L. (Ell) indeed,** exclaimed Colman, ''Mrs. Inch, 
you mean." 

One day, speaking of authorship as a profession, Oolman 
^aid, *' It is a very good walking-stick, but very bad crutcheti." 
(This is usually attributed to Sir Walter Scott.) 

A Mr. Faulkener, from the provinces, had been engaged at 
the 11 ay market. Colman was disappointed with his new 
actor, who had to deliver the following line, which he spoke 
in a nasal tone : 

** Ah 1 where is tny honour now f* 

Colman, who was behind the scenes, took a hasty pinch of 
snuff, and muttered, " I wish your honour was back at New* 
castle again with all my heart.** 

A debutant at the ilaymarket appeared as Octavian, in the 
Mountaineers, It was soon discovered that he was incom* 
petent ; Colman was in the green-room, and growing fidgety, 
when the new performer came to the line, 

*' I shall weep soon, and then I shall be better.** 

"I'll be hung if you will,*' said Colman, "if you cry your 
eyes out.'* 

Colman was habitually late to take rest, and was conse- 
quently very late in bed during the daytime. On Mr. Theo- 
dore 1 Look calling one afternoon at his house, his name wsa 
immediately carried up to Colman. *" What's the hour?" 

* Reprinted from Random Jiwords, by Qaorge Colman the YouogV* 
2 vols. 1880. Dedicated, by permiesion, to fJt90Kg9 IV, 
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** Past three, Sir." " What, does Mr. Hook suppose I rise 
with the lark ? ask him to return at any reasonable hour, and 
I shall he glad to see him." 

George the Fourth presented to Colman the commission of 
Lieutenant of the Teomen of the Guard, in 1820. On the 
first birthday that Colman attended officially, in full costume, 
his Majesty seemed much pleased to see him, and observed, 
*' Your uniform, George, is so well made, that I don't see 
the hooks and eyes." On which, Colman, unhooking his. 
coat, said, " Here are my eyes, where are yours ?" 

At the table of Greorge IV., when Prince Begent, the royal 
host said, " Why, Colman, you are older than I am !" " Oh, 
no. Sir," replied Colman, " I could not take the liberty of 
coming into the world hefore your Koyal Highness." 

Turning to the Duke of Wellington, (who was gold-stick 
in waiting,) the King remarked, '* George Colman puts me in. 
mind of Pam." " If that is the case," exclaimed Colman^ 
^ the only difference between the Duke of Wellington and 
me, is, that I am the hero of Loo — He, of Waterloo !" 

A party of yisitors were standing before a whole-length 
portrait of the celebrated Lord North, in full peer's robes,, 
with a long white wand in his hand. Colman was asked 
the meaning of this white wand, which no one appeared to- 
understand. After nodding his head for half a minute, and 
affecting to rouse, he said, *' Eh ! white wand ? don't know,, 
egad ! but suppose it represents the North Pole !" 

When Boaden produced his play of The Italian Monk at 
the Haymarket, Colman was so jealous of his success, that 
next morning, at the cutting rehearsal, he said to his stage- 
manager, " Hang the fellow, we shall now be pestered with 
bis plays, year after year 1" It was of this play that Boaden 
said he had in it given Billy (Shakspeare) the go-by; which 
obtained for him the sobriquet of Billy-the-go-hy Boaden, 

John Taylor sent to Colman a volume of his poems which 
lx>re the motto, 

I left no callmg for his idle trade ; 

to which Colman added. 

For none were blind enough to ask thine aid. 

Now Taylor was an oculist, but having little or no practice,, 
the satire was the more poignant. Taylor heard of this jeu 
d^ esprit: and shortly after, being in company with Colman, 
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the word calling was incidentally mentioned by the latter, 
when Taylor, with great quickness, interrupted him with, 
" Talking of callings, my dear boy, your father was a great 
dramatic * English Merchant;' now i/our dealings are and 
always will be those of a small Coal-man. I think I had you 
there ! What ? have I paid you for your * None were blind 
enough, eh ? ' " Colman was evidently hurt. 

Hackett, the American comedian, had been engaged by 
Mr. Bunn, at Drury-lane. Being in want of a new part, he, 
or some one for him, had made an alteration in Colman's 
comedy of Who wants a Guinea? substituting a character, 
Solomon Swap, for the original Solomon Gundy. This amal- 
gamation had to undergo the inspection of the Examiner of 
Plays, who was also the author of the comedy. Here was a 
situation! Colman thus addressed Bunn, the ostensible 
manager, on the subject : 

Sir, 

In respect to the alterations made by Mr. BouikeU, a most appro- 
priate name on the present occasion, were the established play of any 
living dramatist except myself so mutilated, I should express to the 
Lord Chamberlain, the grossness and unfairness of the roanagrer who 
encouraged such a proceeding ; but as the character of Solomon Gundy 
was originally a part of my own writing, I shall request his Grace to 
license '* tJie rubbish" as you call it, which you have sent me. 

Your obedient Serrant, 

G. COLMAV. 

He was an admirable punster : Sheridan once said, 
when George made a successful hit, "I hate a pun, but 
Colman almost reconciles me to the infliction." 

He was once asked if he knew Theodore Hook p "Oh 
yes," was his reply, "Hook and I [eye] are old asso- 
ciates." 

THE "BROAD GMNS." 

Colman's humorous poetry has been as popular as his 
plays. He published two collections, the Broad Ortns and 
Poetical Vagaries, followed by others. These pieces display 
lively and sparkling wit and observation ; and they were once 
very popular as " Eecitations" on the stage, and in private 
circles. Such pastime has, however, almost disappeared or 
ceased to please ; but many a middle-aged reader may re- 
collect to have enjoyed Colman's Newcastle Apothecary, and 
his Lodgings for Single Gentlemen, He may also have been 
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entertained with the metrical version of the fable of the Old 
Man and the Ass, another popular recitation, without knowing 
that for this piece — The Folly of attempting to Please all 
Mankind — we are indebted to the versatile genius of Samuel 
Foote. 

We get a glimpse of the popularity of such things in John 
Britten's Autobiography, where he tells us that in 1797, he 
was a member of the Spouting Club at JacobV Well, and a 
star, too, from selecting and reciting comic tales, prologues, 
and characters, written by Peter Pindar, George Colman, and 
others. He recited upwards of fifty times at the Spouting Club, 
at private theatres, and in friendly parties, Colman's famous 
Address, called British Loyalty, or a Squeeze for St. FauVs, 
i e,, the public visit of George III. and the Koyal Family to 
St. PauFs Cathedral, on the King's recovery from a state of 
insanity. Many pieces were written on the occasion — Thomas 
Warton, poet-laureate, produced an Ode — but neither sxcited 
huch reiterated applause as did Colman' s lines, originally 
written for John Bannister, jun., and repeated by him many 
nights. Several years afterwards, Britton gave this reci- 
tation with equal success ; it describes the perils of a dense 
crowd — parts iu the phraseology of an Irishman, a Scotchman, 
a Welshman, a Jew, an old man of ninety-two, and a loyal 
sailor.* 

Colman, also, in 1819, reprinted his volume of Broad Ghrins, 
consisting of " My Nightgown and Slippers," with additional 
tales. Twenty years ago, the Broad Orins had reached its 
eighth edition. 

MORRIS THB HUMANITARIAN. 

This eccentric gentleman, the well-known Humphrey 
Morris, resided at Grove House, Chiswick, which subsequently 
became the villa of the Eev. Kobert Lowth (son of Bishop 
Lowth), an old college friend of George Colman the Younger, 
who relates the following account of the house and grounds, 
in which were a riding-house, and stables for thirty horses. 

" I remember seeing this place, and the then master of it, 
when I was a boy, by riding thither with a relation, a lawyer, 

* They who only knew John Britton by bis topographical and archi- 
tectural pablications, may smile at this eccentric commencement of his 
long life of industry and integrity : he preserved to the last his cheerful 
Mia vivacious turn of mind. He died in his S6th year. 

BB 
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who went there upon business. On entering the court-jardy 
we were assailed by a very numerous pack of curs in full cry. 
This was occasioned by Mr. Morris's humanity towards ani- 
mals. All the stray mongrels which happened to follow him 
in London, he sent down to this villa, where they were petted 
and pampered. He had a mare in his stables called Curiotu, 
who, though attended and fed with the greatest care, was 
almost a skeleton from old age, being turned of sixty. Many 
of his horses enjoyed a luxurious sinecure. During the sum- 
mer, they were turned into his park, or rather paddock, at 
Chiswick, where, in sultry weather, they reposed beneath the 
shade of the trees, while a boy was employed to flap the flies 
from their hides. The honours shown by Mr. Morris to his 
beasts of burden were only inferior td those which Caligula 
lavished on his charger." 

The property was bequeathed by Mr. Morris to Mrs. 
Lowth, about the year 1790, under these restrictions ; all 
the horses and dogs on the premises were to be carefully fed 
and attended till they died a natural death, and his own ser- 
vant was to have two rooms in the house as long as he lived. 
In default of such attention to the animals Mrs. Lowth 
would only have a life-interest in the premises ; but if she 
fulfilled the intentions of the will, the estate would be abso- 
lutely at her own disposal. The bequest was fully complied 
with : all the animals and the servant died upon the estate, 
which was disposed of in 1819. The gardens were once 
ranked among the finest in England ; and the walnut and 
Spanish chestnut-trees in the paddock yielded iruit which 
produced eighty pounds in one year. 

THE POET HARDING. 

Among the eccentrics of Oxford, in Colman the Younger's 
time, was the poet Harding, a half-crazy creature, well known 
in most of the colleges. He ran the bellman hard in com- 
position, but could not come up to him in rank or in riches ; 
living chiefly upon what he could get from the undergraduates, 
by engaging to find instantaneously a rhyme for any word 
in the English language ; and when he could not find, he 
coined one ; as in the case of rhimney for chimney, which he 
called a wild rhyme. To this improvisare talent, he added 
that of personification : sometimes he walked about with a 
scythe in his hand, as Time ; sometimes with an anchor, tf 
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Hope. One day, he was met with a huge broken brick, and 
some bits of thatch, upon the crown of his hat ; and when 
asked by Cohnan for a solution of this prosopopceia, " Sir," 
said he, '' to-day is the anniversary of the celebrated Doctor 
Goldsmith's death, and I am now in the character of his 
Deserted Village.^^ 

HAPPY RESOURCE. 

In extraordinary times of tumult, it has been remarked that 
public amusements in cities have been supported rather than 
neglected. George Colman the Elder, relates that during the 
Biots in London in 1780, on the 7th of June, on which day 
and night desolation had attained its climax, and the metro- 
polis is said to have been seen from one spot blazing in thirty- 
six different parts, the receipt of the Haymarket Theatre 
exceeded twenty pounds ! How, instead of twenty pounds' 
worth of spectators, twenty persons, or one person, could have 
calmly paid money to witness, in the midst of this general 
dismay, a theatrical entertainment, may appear astonishing. 
During the French Eevolutions, such instances have not been 
rare ; and have been attributed to the eagerness of the people 
to fly from the terrific realities of rapine, fire, and slaughter, 
and thus beguile them of their terrors. 

A TRIFLING ADDITION. 

Dr. Kitchiner was famous for his Saturday dinners in 
Warren-street, to which none but the learned in luxurious 
living were invited. On the chimney-glass in his refectory 
was posted the following notice : 

Come at seven, 
Go at eleven. 

One of the party was George Colman the Younger, who 
once gave to the d^tich, by the clandestine interpolation of a 
little pronoun, a very extended meaning — viz. 

Go (it) at eleven ! 

THE TWO HARVEYS. 

It is odd, (says the younger George,) that I should have 
known two Harveys, whose callings, though so very different, 
caused both one and the other to be daily and houfly wit- 
nesses of scenes which smell of mortality : the first being the 
learned leech, under whose care my father recovered from the 

bb2 
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first attack of his illness at Margate ; the second, the land- 
lord of the Black Dog at Bedfont, in Middlesex, famed for his 
fish-sauce and his knowledge and practice of cookery. His 
well- frequented inn was as well-known as were the couple of 
yews clipped into the form of peacocks, and the date 1704, in 
the adjoining churchyard. In 1802 Colman, while sojourning 
at this inn, scrawled the following lines : 

Haryev, whose inn commands a view 
Of Bedfont's church and churchyard too^ 
Where yew-trees into peacocks shorn, 
In vegetable terror mourn : 
Is liable, no doubt, to glooms, 
From ** Meditations on the Tombs." 
But while he meditates, he cooks, 
Thus both to quick and dead he looks ; 
Turning his mmd to nothing save 
Thoughts on man^s gravy, and his grave. 
Long may he keep from churchyard holes 
Our bodies, with his Sauce for Soles / 
Long may he binder Death from beckoning 
His guests to settle their last reckoning ! 

SIZE OF THEATRES. 

George Colman the Younger, says : " My father wrote the 
preface to his translation of Terence's Comedies long before 
he thought of being proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre : 
he could not therefore, at that time, have given an exparte ' 
opinion, when he said, in that preface, speaking of the 
moderns, that by contracting the dimensions of their theatres, 
although they have a good deal abated the magnificence of 
the spectacle, they have been able to approach much nearer 
to the truth and simplicity of representation. 

"It is curious to observe how, after a certain time, the 
moderns of Drury-lane and Covent-garden returned all at 
once to this magnificence of the ancients of Greece and Eome ; 
for immediately after my father's demise, I opened the Hay- 
market Theatre, in 1795, with an occasional piece,* which 
ridiculed the extended dimensions of the two principal Lon- 
don playhouses, as follows : 

** When people appear 
Quite unable to hear, 
'Tis undoubtedly needless to talk ; 



* New Way at the Old Haymarlcet ; the first scene of which is itil 
acted under the title of Sylvester Daggerwood, 
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and that 

'Twere better they began 

On the new invented plan, 

And Mrith telegraphs transmitted us the plot 

The new large houses soon found the necessity oi returning 
to that 'magnificence of spectacle' of which my father 
speaks : they introduced white oxen, horses, elephants, both 
real and sham : and the song above quoted, ends thus : 

" But the house here's so small 
That we*ve no need to bawl, 
And the summer will rapidly pass. 
So we hope you'll think fit 
To hear tne actors a bit 
Till the elephants and bulls come from grass ; 
Then let Shakspeare and Jonson go hang, go hang, 

Let your Otways and Drydens go drown ! 
Give them but elephants and white bulls enough, 
And they'll take in all the town. 

Brave boys 1" 

BANNISTER'S BUDGET, 

In 1807, alter George Colman the Youngfer had worked 
hard at some dramatic compositions, he had resolved to 
pass one entire week in luxurious sloth, when, on the first 
morning of his sacrifice, in walked Jack Bannister with a 
huge manuscript under his left arm ! " This," he said, " con- 
sisted of loose materials for an entertainment with which he 
meant * to skir the country,' under the title of Banni8ter*9 
Budget; but unless Colman reduced the chaos into some 
order for him, and that instantlv, he should lose his tide, 
and with it his emoluments for the season." In such a case, 
Colman could but drudge through the work for his old com- 
panion ; and he concocted the crudities by polishing, ex- 
punging, adding, in short, almost re-writing them, so as to 
complete the toil at the week's end, and away went Jack 
Bannister into the country with his Budget, 

Several months afterwards, he returned to town, called 
upon Colman, and told him so great had been his success, 
that, in consequence of the gain which had accrued to him 
through his (Col man's) means ; and as he considered the 
Budget to be an annual income for years, he must insist upon 
cancelling a bond which Colman had given him for money 
lent. He accordingly wrote from Shrewsbur y: 
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" For fear of accidents, I think it necessary to inform you that Fkd- 

fate, your attorney, is in possession of yoor bond to me for 700^ As 
conflider it fully discharged, it is proper you should have this acknow- 
ledgment under my hand. 

"J.B." 

Colman says : *' In the Budget I have so much altered 
some of the songs, that they might almost be called my 
own. I do not arrogate to myself the merit of having 
improved them so much as Sir John Cutler mended his 
stockings, till he darned them into silk ; and if I plead 
guilty of having had a hand in the texture, let the primary 
manufacturers remember, that I have left enough of their 
own stuff to convict them as partakers of the crime." 

COLMAN AT CARLTON HOUSE. 

In the autumn of 1811, the Duke of York obtained leave 
(from the King's Bench) for Colman to dine at Carlton House. 
He accompanied the Duke thither; and on his walking 
through the apartments with him, Colman remarked, " What 
excellent lodgings ! I have nothing like them in the King's 
Bench !" After dinner, he exclaimed, — " Eh! why this is wine; 
prjiy do tell me who that fine-looking fellow is at the head 
of the table." The good-natured Duke said, " Hush, George, 
you'll get into a scrape." "No, no," said Colman, in a 
louder voice, " I am come out to enjoy myself ; I want to 
know who that fine, square-shouldered, magnificent-looking, 
agreeable fellow is at the head of the table." " Be quiet, 
George," interrupted the Duke, " you know it is the Prince.'* 
*' Why, then," continued Colman, still louder, "he is your 
elder brother. I declare, he don't look half your age. 
Well ! I remember the time when he sang a good song ; and 
as I am out for a lark for only one day, if he is the same 
good fellow that he used to be, he would not refuse an old 
playfellow." The Prince laughed, and sang. " What a 
magnificent voice!" exclaimed Colman. "I have heard 
nothing to be compared to it for years. Such expression, 
too ! I'll be damned if I don't engage him for my theatre." 
It would appear that this freak gave no offence to the Boyal 
host ; for Colman was ever treated with kindness by George 
the Fourth. Mr. Peake, who relates the above anecdote in 
his Memoirs of the Colman Family, informs us, in a note, 
that it was communicated to him by an accomplished noble- 
man who was an eye-witness of the scene. 
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GOLMAN AND CAPTAIN MORRIS, ETC. 

Moore, in his Diary ^ has these notes on Culm an. 

''Linley describes Colman at the Beefsteak Club quite 
drunk, making extraordinary noise while Captain Morris was 
singing, which disconcerted the latter (who, strange to say, 
is a very grave, steady person) considerably." It was this 
gravity that Morris preserved amidst his rackety companions, 
which' enabled "the Old Bard " to reach the patriarchal age 
of 93.* 

" Oct. 9, 1818 : In the evening read Colman's little Comedy 
of Ways and Means, Some comical things in it : ' Curse 
Cupid, he has not a halfpenny to buy him breeches.' ' Always 
threatening to break my neck : one would think we servants 
had a neck to spare, like the Swan (with Two Necks) in 
Lad-lane.' " 

THEATRICAL COSTUME 

Costume was an economical arrangement in theatres of old. 
When Colman the Younger produced the Foor Oentleman 
at Covent-garden, in 1801, Mrs. Mattocks acted the part of 
Lucretia MacTab in the same dress which she had worn 
many years previously, as Lucinda, in Love in a ViU<we, with 
no further alteration of it than her having grown fatter or 
thinner might require. The gown was what is called a sack, 
with a petticoat over a large hoop. The unlearned in 
theatricals should be told that Lucinda is a very young 
spinster, and Lucretia a very old-fashioned old-maid. 

* Captain Morris passed his green old age at Brookham Lodge, near 
Dorking, which had been lent to him by the Duke of Norfolk. The 
Bard is interred at Betchworth, in which parish the hamlet of Brookham 
is situate : his grave is near the east end of the churchy in the burial- 
ground ; it \h simply marked by a head and foot stone, the former being 
thus inscribed : 

Sacred to the memorj' of Charles Morris, Esq., of London, and BrooUuun 
Lodge, in this Pariah ; who died on the 11th day of Jiuj, 1838, agea 03 jears. 

He must have outlived all his boon companions, so that not one of 
those who would have emptied a flagon upon his head, was left to place 
a memorial upon his grave I 
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I>ablin before 1690 ; and Vanhomrigby the £iither of Vanessa, appointed 
a CSommisinoner of the Irish Kevenue in 1692, and in 1697 Mayor of 
I>ablin, was, I Uunk, the same person. ** In the List of Claims on the 
forfeited estates, entered at Chichester House, Dublin, 1701," is the 
^DOowing : — '* No. 2018, Barthol. Van Homrigh, Esq. (assignment of 
Bond and Judgement for 4001.), Bond dated 15 May, 1688, to Francis 
Chantril, and Judgement, 4th James 2nd, and assigned to Claimant, 
14 Aug., 1693." This bond was secured on the estate of "Christopher, 
late Lord Blane.** The claim was disallowed. We also learn from 
MoDck Mason's ffittory of St. Patridifi that not many months 
before his decease, Bartholomew Vanhomrigh bought about 240 acres 
In the county of Kildare, part of the forfeited estate of the Earl of 
Tyroonnel, and 1132 acres in the county of Cork, which had been the 
proper ty of the Earl of CUncarthy. In 1711 an act was applied for to 
Test "the estate, late of Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, Esq., deceased, 
lying and being in the kingdom of Ireland, in Trustees to be sold." It 
wypears from the List given with the " Statutes at Large" that this act 
dui pass ; and no doubt Swift referred to the consequences, when he 
bfonned Mrs. Johnson [Stella] on the 11th of August, 1711, ''the 
eldest daughter [Hester] is come of age, and going to Ireland to look 
after the fortune, and get it in her own hands." Scott, who unfortunately 
tock the absurd marrying story, and the rival story on trust» calls this 
i&timation "ominous." Very ominous, certainly, seeing that Swift 
iwnaiued in London, and continued to reside there until June, 1718, — 
ominous, considering that the act itself, as will appear, declares that 
Vanhomrigh, at that very time, 1711, was '4n prospect of mar- 
_ ." We get a little insight into the family history from this Act. 
Xt sets forth the WUl, or part of the Will of the father, Bartholomew 
ATanhomrigh, from which we learn that it was dated the 2nd of June, 
1.701, and that he " soon after died.*' That he bequeathed to Hester his 
9i9i/e, a share of his property equal to the share of each of his children, 
^nd directs that the value of this, her share, be invested, and the inte- 
rest paid to her during her life, with leave, by her will, to dispose of 500^. 
^o his daughter Hester he bequeaths 250/. sterling, to be paid on the day 
caf her marriage, or age of twenty-one, which should first happen ; and 
tf she marry, then one equal part or share of said estate, the 250^. to be 
rw^oned as part, and deducting what should have been expended in 
Knaintenance and education of said Hester. To his daughter Mary, 
mtane as to Hester. To bis son Ginkell (except as to the 250/.) one equal 
^luure, &o., on attaining twenty-one, and to his son Bartholomew the 
mtane, with the same exceptions. The executors were his wife^ John 
Kherson of Dublin, brewer, and Mr. Peter Parting^n of Dublin, gent. 
3nie Bill further states that Bartholomew Vanhomrigh died, leaving 
Kssue Ginkell (since deceased), under twenty-one and unmarried, Bar- 
Uolomew, Hester, and Mary. That Hester had attained the age of 
^wen^-one, '*and is in prospect of marriage.** That Bartholomew is 
ibat 01 the age of nineteen, and Mary but of fifteen. Therefore the 
^■ op e rty cannot be sold without an Act of Parliament. That the pro- 
^lertr is dispersed in several counties in Ireland, and all parties concerned 
W^nmng, or intending to reside, in Great Britain, are desirous that 
same should be sold, and the produce brought into this kingdom, 
that the survivors shall "divide the money raised" by soca sale 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE AT SBEEK AND MOOB 

TABK.-~{Paffet 6-7.) 

Sir William Temple appears to have retired to Sheen in 
1671, and there devoted himself to gardening, the improve- 
ment of his house, and to Hterarj pursuits. He was, how- 
ever, again summoned to puhlic life in 1674 : he was then 
appointed ambassador-extraordinary to the Hague ; he re- 
turned to England at the peace of Nimeguen in 1679, and 
again retired to Sheen, which he finally quitted in 1786 for 
Moor Park, which estate he had just purchased. It is often 
stated, but erroneously, that William III. visited Temple at 
Sheen,* which he had quitted two years before the King*8 
arrival in England; and in which year (1688) Swift was 
first introduced to Temple. Sheen has long been noted for 
raising asparagus ; and Swift's giddiness is said to have been 
occasioned by a surfeit of Sheen pippins ; but the Boyal 
visits must have been paid at Moor Park, and Swift's attend- 
ance upon the King, and the lesson in eating, not cutting 
(as most versions of the anecdote state) asparagus (see 
page 7), belong to the time of Temple's residence at Moor 
Park, and not at Sheen. 

THE VANHOMRIGHS.— (Po^ 41.) 

A Correspondent of the Athenaum, No. 1601, July 8, 1858, 
has jotted down these notes about the Vanhomrighs : 



According to Walter Scott and others, Bartholomew Vanbomrigh 
a Dutchman, who came into Ireland with King William, and therefore 
in 1690. But a Vanhomery, or Vanhomrigh, was an alderman of 



* In the Ambulator^ 12th edit. 1820, p. 284, this mistake occurs; 
and Dr. Evans, in Richmond and its Vicinity^' 1825, in describing 
Temple Grove, erroneously states that King WiUiam often vidted 
Temple here, and here saw Swift. 
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Dnblin before 1690 ; and Vanhomrigb, the father of Vanessa, appointed 
a Commissioner of the Irish Revenue in 1692, and in 1697 Mayor of 
Dublin, was, I think, the same person. *' In the List of Claims on the 
forfeited estates, entered at Chichester House, Dublin, 1701," is the 
following: — '*No. 2018, Barthol. Van Homrigh, Esq. (assignment of 
Bond and Judgement for 400Z.)) Bond dated 15 May, 1688, to Francis 
Chantril, and Judgement, 4th James 2nd, and assigned to Claimant, 
14 Aug., 1693." This bond was secured on the estate of "Christopher, 
late Lord Slane.** The claim was disallowed. We also learn from 
Monck Mason's History of St. PoUrick^a that not many months 
before his decease, Bartholomew Vanhomrigh bought about 240 acres 
in the county of Kildare, part of the forfeited estate of the Earl of 
Tyrconnel, and 1132 acres in the county of Cork, which had been the 
property of the Earl of Clancarthy. In 1711 an act was applied for to 
vest *'the estate, late of Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, Esq., deceased, 
lying and being in the kingdom of Ireland, in Trustees to be sold." It 
appears from the List given with the " Statutes at Large" that this act 
did pass ; and no doubt Swift referred to the consequences, when he 
informed Mrs. Johnson [Stella] on the 11th of August, 1711, ''the 
eldest daughter [Hester] is come of age, and going to Ireland to look 
after the fortune, and get it in her own hands." Scott,^ who unfortunately 
took the absurd marrying story, and the rival story on trust, calls this 
intimation "ominous." Very ominous, certainly, seeing that Swift 
remained in London, and continued to reside there until June, 1718, — 
very ominous, considering that the act itself, as will appear, declares tiiat 
Miss Vanhomrigh, at that very time, 1711, was " in prospect of mar- 
riage." We get a little insight into the family history from this Act. 
It sets forth the Will, or part of the Will of the father, Bartholomew 
Vanhomrigh, from which we learn that it was dated the 2nd of June, 
1701, and that he " soon after died.'* That he bequeathed to Heater hi$ 
wife, a share of bis property equal to the share of each of his children, 
and directs that the value of this, her share, be invested, and the inte- 
rest paid to her during her life, with leave, by her will, to dispose of 500^. 
To his daughter Hester he bequeaths 250/. sterling, to be paid on the day 
of her marriage, or age of twenty-one, which should first happen ; and 
if she marry, then one equal part or share of said estate, the 250^. to be 
reckoned as part, and deducting what should have been expended in 
maintenance and education of said Hester. To his daughter Mary, 
same as to Hester. To his son Ginkell (except as to the 2501.) one equal 
share, &c., on attaining twenty-one, and to his son Bartholomew the 
same, with the same exceptions. The executors were his wife^ John 
Pierson of Dublin, brewer, and Mr. Peter Parting^n of Dublin, gent. 
The Bill further states tbiat Bartholomew Vanhomrigh died, leaving 
issue Ginkell (since deceased), under twenty-one and unmarried, Bar- 
tholomew, Hester, and Mary. That Hester had attained the age of 
twenty-one, **and is in prospect of marriage" That Bartholomew is 
but of the age of nineteen, and Mary but of fifteen. Therefore the 
property cannot be sold without an Act of Parliament. That the pro- 
perty is dispersed in several counties in Ireland, and all parties concerned 
residing, or intending to reside, in Great Britain, are desirous that 
the same should be sold, and the produce brought into this kingdom, 
and that the survivors shall "divide the money raifled" by ■uoE sale 
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according to the will. I suspect .that the Vanhomnghs were a thought^ 
less, extravagant family, who had already ran themselves into difficulties 
and this sale of the father's property was a necessity. We soon after 
get sight of the surviving son Bartholomew. Prior, writing to Swift 
from Paris, Aprils, 1713, says, "I cannot find Vanhomrigh since he 
brought me your letter ;" and again, y'^th of August, 1713, " Vanhom- 
righ has been terribly here in debt, and being in durance, has sent to 
his mother upon pecuniary concerns." This Bartholomew died at Rath- 
cormick, county of Cork, and his will was proved 6th of July, 1715. 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the mother, died in London in 1714. Mary, 
the second daughter, died in 1721. Hester (Vanessa) at CeUbridge in 
1723. 

SWIFT BAITED BY BETTESWORTH.— (Po^ 06.) 

The following scene of exquisite banter is from a letter 
written in Dublin, in 1733, by Mr. J. Wainwright, after- 
wards an Irish judge, early in the reign of George II. The 
original letter was in a volume with several others, in the 
possession of Mr. Bichardson, the printer, at Derby, in 1828. 

Nothing ever went so hard with the Dean of St. Patrick's as an afiGur 
which lately happened. I will relate it, as I hear from his friends. He 
tells it, and I bad it from the other actor's own mouth. Serjeant Bettes- 
worth is a lawyer of some business, a Member of Parliaijaent, a man of 
fire and valour, a great talker, no ill speaker in the House^ has a torrent 
of language and imagination, is always in buskins or upon a prancing 
horse, has a great deal of humour, and a small estate. A satirical poem 
came out, (I choose to begin with the Serjeant's part first.) and he went to 
the Dean's house. Being told there, he was gone to one Won-all's in 
the neighbourhood, he followed him thither, and was shown into a par- 
lour, where the Dean was, alone. 

" Sir," says the Serjeant, (always keeping between the Dean and the 
door,) ** I am come to ttssert that superiority which you have given me 
over you as a gentleman and a Christian. 

** jbean. Sir, I understand yoUf facinus quos iTiquincUe csquatj you. 
and I are much of a sort. 

** JBettesworth. No, sir, I thank God, we are not. I am your 
superior, for he that, unprovoked, puts it in another's power to punish 
or forgive, raises the injured person above him. Did you write the 
verses in this paper ? 

" D, I, sir, never wrote your name, or a letter of your name, as I 
know, in my life. Why do you say they are mine? 

*^JB. For these plain reasons. A hundred people have them in their 
hands, and every one of them says they are yours. 

**2>. I deny them. 

** B. So did you that atheistical book, the Tale of a 7\ih ; thai 
scandalous poem, Cadenue a/nd Vanessa, though the world was to 
believe your sweet self had made a conquest, and triumphed over a poor 
lady in her grave — she in love with a satyr ! (leading him to the glass,) 
look at the figure that could excite the pas.sion. So did you deny that 
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iiAospitable poeai' (I liave forgot the name,) and that filthy excrement 
of your brain, the Toilette ; and in numberless other instances*. Like one 
of your poor Yahoos, you get into a tree, lie perched upon a bough, 
and befoul all that come near you. 

**2>. Sir, I vow to Grod I don't know you. I never saw you. 

** B, You lie. But did you say true, your case is the worse, and I 
take it upon that ; and as a man you neither ever saw or knew, come- 
for reparation, inasmuch as you have taken from me, as fiur as in you 
lies, reputation, dearer than life, from myself, and bread from my family. 

*'2>. A pretty period this! Is this a gentleman — an orator?' 
[Worrall was then come into the room.] You durst not have used me- 
thus, sir, were not my gown your protection. 

" B, You lie again. that you were aa you deserve, uncased, 
what a heap of bones I should have to pay for ! 

* * 2>. You will wear out Christian patience. 

'* jB. Out upon it. You a Christian ! you have put yourself out of 
that community, out of your ovm order, out of the very society or 
the human race ; yours is the hand from which the javelin is delivered, 
that flies in the dark. Tou are the lurking villain that stands in the 
thievish corber, to stab, rob, and destroy. You are he that scatters 
poison, arrows, add death, and says, Am I not in sport ? But your 
Christian patience must be further tried. You're chafed — ^you begin Uy 
drip ; what's an ounce of your sweat worth now ? You say you are not- 
the author of these verses ? 
D. I give you my word. 

B, Neither I nor you value it either as verhum saeerdotis, or of 
an honest man. I must have more ; it must be in writing under your 
hand. 

" D, When I wrote some pamphlets in the Queen's time, I asked 
two of the most eminent lawyers, I think Lord Somers was one, what I 
should do. They advised me never to own anything, and I hence followed 
that rule. Many paltry pieces are imputed to me every day, which I 
know nothing of, and I disown this. 

" B. This won't do. I must have more, or by the Eternal God 

[feeling in his pocket for a large sharp knife which he had brought with 
him.] 

**D. If I write you a letter to that purpose^ will that do ? 

** B. Yes, vou promise ? 

"i). I do.* 

" B. Then you have saved your ears. For aa I hope to see the face- 
of God at the resurrection, I would have cut them both oS, if you had 
owned this scurrility. As bad a lawyer as you take me to be, I have 
this much knowledge, that the Coventry Act does not take -piace in this^ 
kingdom : and as to any damages you might have recovered, I should 
have ventured them. But now the letter being always supposed the^ 
basis of our alliance, I give you full leave to write against me in print. 
Set your name freely, do it once a week, advertise against me, and upon, 
my honour, never yet forfeited, I will take no advantage of you at law, 
or by privilege in Parliament ; but will answer you week by week, day 
by day, you upon my character, I upon yours ; take ail the advantages 
•f wit and spleen, I'll encounter you with the materials your life and. 
tonversation affoitL" 



ft 
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So, after an hour's impriBonment, B. half opened the door, the D. 
shot through, and made the best of his way to the Deanery. 

This seems to me one of the most difficult droumstancee of the Dean's 
life. He tells the story short, leaving out all or most of the Serjeant's 
part — he can't well bear any attacic. He was used, upon such occa- 
sions, when he was ruffled, to cry Bean, Bean, and leave the room. 
That oould not be done : he was in the paw of a rough, resolute, impe- 
tuous creature, who always will have his speech out ; and speiUcs and 
acts in such a manner, that I must say, as ^schines did of Demosthenes, 
what I have expressed of him is nothing to what it would be, if you 
heard him, himself bellowing it with a fierce black aspect^ a wig of coal, 
an action and gesture more than theatrical ; a profusion of sublimated 
expressions, and a memory retaining the most minute oironmstanoes. 
Mr. Dodington knows him well. 

The promised letter is sent, and is to this effect : 

'' Sir, — The rage and barbarity with which you used me, upon a base 
and groundless suspicion of knowing my style, determine me to have no 
further correspondence with you. Tou will know whom this came 
from, without setting any name." 

This letter is not in the Dean's hand, but as it came yesterday, since 
the time the Serjeant told the story, it so far verifies the truth of his 
relation. 

J. Wainwbiobt. 

Dublin, Deo. 20th, 1788. 



POPE'S LAST LETTER TO SWIFT.— (/><^ 70.) 

A severe shock was given to Pope's most cherished feelings, 
by the publication in Dublin of his Correspondence with 
Swift, said to have been printed by the Dean's consent and 
direction. Swift was influenced in this step by the secret 
workings of vanity and ambition, now more prominent as his 
understanding declined. He had thrice requested Pope to 
inscribe to him one of those Epistles by which the poet con- 
ierred honour and immortality on his friends. Pope unac- 
countably resisted these repeated appeals, though'he promised 
compliance. Perhaps he found it diflicult to add to the 
elegance of the complimentary lines addressed to Swift at 
the commencement of the Dunciad, and the allusions to him 
in his Epistles and Imitations ; but Swift was fed with strong 
flatteries by his Irish friends, and, no doubt, he was mortified 
by Pope's neglect on a point so tender and so strictly per- 
sonal. This thirst for posthumous fame, co-operating with 
the interested wishes and solicitations of persons surrounding 
him, may have prompted Swift to sanction the publication 
of his Cori'espondence. His love of fame was stronger than 
his misanthropy ! Pope's last letter to his friend, vrritten 
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after this injury to his feelings and his fortune, is the hest 
proof of the smcerity of his friendship and of his warm 
affection for Swift. It is dated from Duke-street, West- 
minster, (where he had called on Lord Orreiy,) March 22, 
1740: 

My dear Friend, — ^When the heart is fiill of tenderness, it must he 
full of concern at the absolate impotencj of all wwds to come ap to 
it. Ton are the only man now in the world who costs me a sigh evwy 
day of my life, and the man that troubles me most, although I most wish 
to write to. Death has used me worse in separating from me for ever 
poor €r*y, Arbuthnot, &c, than disease and absence in separating yon 
so many years. But nothing shall make me forget you, and I aun per- 
suaded you will as little forget me ; and most things in this world one 
may afford to forget, if we remember, and are remembered, by our 
friends. I value and enjoy more the memory of the pleasures and 
oideariDg obligations I have formerly received firom you, than the per- 
fect possession of any other. I am less anxious eveiy day I live for 
present enjoyments of any sort, and my temper of mind is calmer as 
to worldly disappointments and accidents, except the loss of friends 
by death, the only way (I thank God) that I ever lost any. Think it 
not possible that any affection can cease but with my last breath. If I 
could think yours was alienated, I should grieve, but not reproach you. 
If I felt myself even hurt by you, I should be confident you knew not 
the blow you gave, but had your hand guided by another. If I never 
more had a kind word from you, I should feel my heart the same it has 
ever been towards you. 

I must confess a late incident has given me some pain ; but I am 
satisfied you were persuaded it would not have given me any. And 
whatever unpleasant circumstances the printing our letters might be 
attended with, there was one that pleased me — that the strict friendship 
we have borne each other so long is thus made known to all mankind. 
As far as it was your will, I cannot be angry at what in all other 
respects I am quite uneasy under. Had you asked me before you gave 
them away, I think I could have proposed some better wumwment for our 
friendship, or at least of better materials ; and you must allow me to 
say, this was not my erecting, but yours. My part <^ th^n is fiur too 
mean, and how inferior in what you have ever m your w(»ics set up to 
me ! And can I see these without shame when I reflect on the many 
beautiful, pathetic, and amiable lines of yours, which carry to posteri^ 
the name of a man who, if he had not every good quali^ whidi you so 
kindly ascribe to him, would be so proud of none as the constancy and 
the justice of his esteem for you ? Adieu I While I can write, speak, 
remember, or think, I am yours, 

A. POPB. 

Swift could not have read this letter without strong 
emotion ; but disease had by this time incapacitated him 
from correspondence. Bis memory was almost gone, and in 
the following year he was pronounced unable to manage his 
own affiiirs, and guardians were appointed to take care of 
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him. Loss of speech followed loss of memory, and all the 
faculties of his soul were suspended. The last scene in the 
mortal career of this extraordinary man — speechless and 
^one — 

Still M the silence round about his lair, 

seems to us more awful, more pathetic, than any creation in 
fiction ! — Selected and abridged from Carruther8*8 lAfe of 
Pope, 

STEELE IN PARLIAMENT.— {/>afi» 147.) 

Steele, in alluding to Sir Thomas Hanmer*s opposition to 
the Commercial Treaty in 1714, in the House of Commons, 
said, " I rise to do him honour," on which many members 
who had before tried to interrupt him, called out ''Tatler, 
Tatlcr," and as he went down the House, several said, *' It is 
not so easy a thing to speak in the House ;" '' He fancies 
because he can scribble, &c." Slight circumstances, indeed, 
(adds Lord John Eussell, in his work On the Affairs of 
jtJurope from the Peace of Utrecht), but which at once show 
the indisposition of the House to the Whig party, and the 
natural envy of mankind, long ago remarked by Cicero, to- 
wards all who attempt to gain more than one kind of pre- 
eminence. 

To Swift's story, at page 145, may be added the anecdote 
of Steele, in one of his canvasses at Stockbridge, presenting 
the wife of an elector with an apple stuck with guineas, to 
induce her to secure her husband's vote in his favour. 

There was within memory an old house at Poplar, which 
had a large hanging garden, and a building at the bottom : 
this, ti-adition reported, had been the laboratory of Sir 
Kichard Steele during his dreams of alchemy. 

There is an odd note of one of Steele's descendants in Moore's 
Diary, vol. iii. p. 190. In 1821, Sir Kichard Steele,- the 
high sheriff, dispersed a meeting in Dublin by the mihtary ; 
upon which Moore wrote some lines, commencing with 

Though Bpining from the clever Sir Richard Steele this man be^ 
IIo'h as different a swt of Sir Kichard as can be. 



THE KIT-KAT CLUB.— (Paflrc 161.) 

Some five-and-forty years since, when Sir Eichard Phillips 
took his Morning's Walk from London to Kew, he visited 
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Bam Elms, formerly the residence of Jacob Tonson the 
«1der, bookseller, who was secretary to the Kit-filat Club. 
The servants in charge of the house knew nothing of the 
olden fame of the place ; but in reply tc Sir Richard's in- 
quiries, one servant exclaimed, " I should not wonder if the 
gentleman means the philosophers' room." " Aye," rdoined 
bis comrade, ^ I remember somebody coming once before to 
see something of this sort, and my master sent him there." 
Sir Richard proceeds to relate : 

'' I requested then to be shown to this room ; when I was 
conducted across a detached garden, and brought to a hand- 
some structure in the architectural style of the early part of 
the last century — evidently the establishment of the Kit- 
KatClub. 

''A walk covered with docks, thistles, nettles, and high 
grass, led from the remains of a gateway in the g^den wall, 
to the door which opened into the building. Ah ! thought I, 
aloD^ this desolate avenue the finest geniuses in England gaily 
proceeded to meet their friends ; — ^yet within a century, how 
changed — how deserted — ^how revolting ! A cold chili seized 
me as the man uiifastened the decayed door of the building, 
and as I beheld the once elegant hall filled with cobwebs, a 
fallen ceiling, and accumulating rubbish. On the right, the 
present proprietor had erected a copper, and converted one of 
the parlours into a wash-house ! The door on the left led to 
a spacious and once superb staircase, now in ruins, filled with 
dense cobwebs, which hung from the lofty ceiling, and 
seemed to be deserted, even by the spiders! The entire 
building, for want of ventilation, having become food for the 
fungus called dry-rot, the timber had lost its cohesive powers. 
I ascended the staircase, therefore, with a feeling of danger, to 
which the man would not expose himself; — ^but I was well 
requited for my pains. Here I found the Kit'Kat Club' 
room, — nearly as it existed in the days of its glory. It is 
eighteen feet high, and forty feet long, by twenty wide. The 
mouldings and ornaments were in the most superb fashion of 
its age ; but the whole was falling to pieces, from the effects 
of the dry-rot. 

'* My attention was chiefly attracted by the faded cloth 
hangings of the room, whose red colour once set off the 
famous portraits of the Club that hung around the room. 
Their marks and size were still visible, and the numbers and 
names remain, written in chalk, for the guidance of the 
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banger ! Thus was I, as it were, by tbese still legible names, 
brought into personal oontaot with Addison, and Steele, 
and Congreve, and Garth, and Dryden, and with many here' 
ditary nobles, remembered only because thev were patrons of 
those natural nobles. I read their names aloud 1 — I invoked 
their departed spirits ! — I was appalled by the echo of my own 
Yoice ! The holes in the floor, the forests of cobwebs in the 
windows, and a swallow's nest in the corner of the ceiling, 
proclaimed that I was viewing a vision of the dreamers of a 
past age; — that I saw realized before me the speaking 

vanities of the anxious career of man I 

• ••••• 

"On rejoining the man in the hall below, and expressing 
my ^rief that so interesting a building should be suffered to 
go tt> decay for want of attention, he told me that his master 
intended to pull it down, and unite it to an acHoining barn, 
so as to form of the two a riding-house ; and I learn that 
this design has since been executed I 

" The Kit-Kat pictures were painted early in the eighteenth 
century, and about the year 1710 were brought to this spot ; 
but the room I have been describing was not built till ten 
or fifteen years afterwards. The pictures were forty-two in 
number, and were presented by the members to the elder 
Toneon, who died 1736. He left them to his g^eat-nephew, 
also an eminent bookseller, who died in 1767. They were 
then removed from this building to the house of his brother, 
at Water Oakley, near Windsor : and on his death to the 
houHe of Mr. Baker, of Bayfordbury, where I lately saw them 
splendidly lodged, and in fine preservation. It may be proper 
to observe that Barn Elms was not the house of Mr. Tonson, 
which stood nearer to the Kit-Kat Club-room, and was a few 
years since taken down.** 

Brayley*8 History of Surrey^ 1850, gives but a meagre 
account of the place as follows : " Near Barn Elms was a 
house which belonged to Jacob Tonson the elder, bookseller, 
who was secretary to a society of noblemen and gentlemen, 
called tlie Kit-Kat Club. The meetings were at one period 
held in an apartment here, (now a laundry,) which Mr. Ton- 
sou had erected for their accommodation ; and which, a few 
years after, was oniarnentod with portraits of all the mem- 
bers, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller.** 

Brayley adds in a note, referring to the Memoirs of the 
members, with 48 portraits, published in folio, in 1821, 
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that the Cinh, after removing from Shire-lane, met at Chris- 
topher Kat's other abode, the Fountain, in the Strand. (This 
is doubtful.) As Tonson's room at Barnes, where the Club 
often dined, and where the poi'traits were originally intended 
to be placed, (they were so placed,) was not lofty enough for 
what are called half-length pictures, a shorter canvas was 
used, (36 inches long, and 28 inches wide,) but sufficiently 
long to admit a hand. This occasioned the Kit-Kat size to 
become a technical term in painting for such pictures as were 
of similar dimensions and form. 

THE MAYOR OF GARRETT.--(Pasr<r 216.) 

Sir Kichard Phillips, in his Morning* 8 Walk from London 
to KeW, 1817, gives the following interesting details of the 
Grarrett Elections : 

Wandsworth having been the once-famed scene of those humoroui 
popular elections of a mayor or member for Garrett ; and the subject 
serving to illustrate the manners of the times, and abounding in 
original features of character, — I collected among some of its older 
inhabitants a variety of amusing facts and documents, relative to the 
eccentric candidates and their elections. 

Southward of Wandsworth, a road extends nearly two miles to 
the village of Lower Tooting ; and nearly midway are a few houses, 
or a hamlet, by the side of a small common called Garrett, from 
which the road itself is called Garrett- lane. Various encroach- 
ments on this common led to an association of the neighbours 
about threescore years since, when they chose a president, or mayor ^ 
to protect their rights ; and the time of their first election being the 
period of a new parliament, it was agreed that the mayor should be 
re-chosen after ever}' general election. Some facetious members of the 
Club gave, in a few years, local notoriety to this election ; and when 
. party -spirit ran high in the days of Wilkes and Liberty, it was eas;^ to 
create an appetite for a burlesque election among the lower orders of 
the met}*op<jli8. The publicans at Wandsworth, Tooting, Battersea, 
Clapham; and Vauxhall made a purse to give it chiuracter ; and 
Mr. Foote rendered its interest universal, by calling one of bis inimi- 
table farced the Mayor of Garrett. I have, indeed, been told that 
Foote, Garrick, and Wilkes wrote some of the candidates' addresses, 
for the purpoHe of instructing the peopje in the corruptions which attend 
elections to the legislature, and of producing those reforms by means of 
ridicule and shame, which are vainly expected from solemn appeals of 
argument and patriotism. 

Not being able to find the members for Garrett in Beatson's Politieal 
Index, or in any of the Court Calendars, I am obliged to depend on 
tradition for information in regard to the early hbtory of this famous 
borough. The first mayor of whom J could bear was called Sir John . 
Harper. He filled the seat during two parliaments, and was, it appears, 
A man of wit ; for on a dead oat being thrown at him on the hustings, 
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and a bystander exclaiming that it stunk worse than a fox, Sir John 
vociferated, ** That's no wonder, for you see it's a j9o/^cat." This noted 
baronet was in the metropolis a retailer of brick-dust ; and his Garrett 
honour being supposed to be a means of improving his trade and the 
condition of his ass, many characters in similar occupations were led to 
aspire to the same distinctions. 

He was succeeded by Sir Jefifrey Dunstau, who was returned for three 
parliaments, and was the most popular candidate that ever appeared on 
the Garrett hustings. His occupation was that of buying old vngtf 
once an article of trade like that in old clothes, but become obsolete since 
the full-bottomed and full-dress wigs of both sexes went out of fashion. 
Sir Jeffrey usually canied his wig-bag over his shoulder, and to avoid 
the charge of vagrancy, vociferated, as he passed along the streets, 
*'old wigs ;" but having a person like .^op, and a countenance and 
manner marked by irresistible humour, he never appeared without a 
train of boys and curious persons, whom he entertained by his sallies 
of wit, shrewd sayings, and smart repartees ; and from whom, without 
begging, he collected sufficient to maintain his dignity of mayor and 
knight. He was no respecter of persons, and was so severe in his jokes 
on the corru])tions and compromises of power, that under the iron regime 
of Pitt and Dundas, this political Punch, or street-jester, was prose- 
cuted for using what were then called seditious expressions ; and as a ca- 
ricature on the times, which ought never to be forgotten, he was, in 
17D3, tried, convicted, and imprisoned! In consequence of this affiur, 
and some charges of dishonesty, he lost his popularity, and at the general 
election for 1796, was ousted by Sir Harry Dimsdale, muffin-seller, a 
man as much deformed as himself. Sir Jefifrey could not long survive 
his fall, for in 1797 he died of suffi)cation from excessive drinking. 

Sir Harry Dimsdale dying before the next general election, and no 
candidate starting of sufficient originality of character, and what was 
still more fatal, the victuallers having failed to raise a public purse, the 
borough of Garrett has since remained vacant, and the populace have been 
without a professed political buffoon. None but those who have seen a 
London mob on any great holiday can form any just idea of these 
elections. On several occasions, a hundred thousand persons, half of 
them in carts, in hackney-coaches, and on horse and ass-back, covered 
the various roads from London, and choked up all the approaches to the 
place of election. At the two last elections, I was told that the road 
within a mile of Wandsworth was so blocked up by vehicles, that none 
could move backward or forward duiing many hours ; and that the can- 
didates, dressed like chimney-sweepers on May-day, or in the mock 
fashion of the period, were brought to the hustings in the carriages of 
peers, dmwn by six horses, the owners themselves oondesoending to be- 
come their drivers t 



GOLDSMITH AT EDINBURGH.— (P(^ 261.) 

The following delightful letter is printed in Mr. Forster'a 
" Notes and Corrections." It is dated Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 
1753 ; and is addressed to Bobert Bryantou, at Ballymahon, 
Ireland : 
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Mt bsab Bob, — 

How many good excuses (and yon know I was ever good at aD 
excuse,) might I call up to vindicate my past shameful silence. I might 
tell you how I wrote a long letter on my first coming hither, and seem 
Tastly angry at my not receiving an answer ; I might all^e that busi- 
ness (with business, you know, I was always pestered) had never given 
me time to finger a pen. But I suppress those, and twenty more as 
plausible, and as eamly invented, since they might be attended with a 
slight inconvenience of being known to be lies. Let me then speak 
truth. An hereditary indolence (I have it from the mother's side) has 
hitherto prevented my writing to you, and still prevents my writing at 
least twenty- five letters more due to my friends in Irdand. No turn- 
spit-dog gets up into his wheel with more reluctance than I sit down to 
write ; yet no dog ever loved the roast meat he turns better than I do 
him I now address. 

Tet what shall I say now I am entered ! Shall I tire with a descrip- 
tion of this unfrnitful country ; where I must lead you over the hills all 
brown with heath, or their valleys scarcely able to feed a rabbit ! Man 
alone seems to be the only creature who has arrived to the natural size in 
this poor soiL Every part of the country presents the same dismal land- 
scape. No grove, nor brook, lend their music to cheer the stranger, or 
make the inhabitants foi^et liieir poverty. Tet, with all these disadvan- 
tages to call him down to humility, a Scotchman is one of the proudest 
things alive. The poor have pride ever ready to relieve them. If man- 
kind should happen to despise them, they are masters of their own ad- 
miration ; and that they can plentifully bestow upon themselves. From 
their pride and poverty, as I take it, results one advantage this countiy 
enjoys ; namely, the gentlemen here are much better bred than among 
us. No such characters here as our fox-hunters ; and they have ex- 
pressed great surprise when I informed them, that some men in Ireland 
of one thousand pounds a-year, spend their whole lives in running altar 

a hare, drinking to be drunk, and Truly, if such a being, 

equipped in bis hunting dress, came among a circle of Scotch gentry, 
they would behold him with the same astonishment that a countiyman 
does King George on horseback. 

The men here have generally high cheek-bones, and are lean and 
swarthy, fond of action, dancing in particular. Now that I have men- 
tioned dancing, let me say something of their balls, which are very fre- 
quent here. When a stranger enters the dancing hall, he sees one end 
of the room taken up by tiie ladies, who sit dismally in a group by 
themselves : in the other end stand their pensive partners that are to be : 
but no more intercourse between the* sexes than there is between two 
countries at war. The ladies indeed may ogle, and the gentlemen sigh ; 
but an embargo is laid on any closer commerce. At length, to inter- 
rupt hostilities, the lady- directress, or intendant^ or what yon wiO, 
pitches upon a lady and gentleman to walk a minuet ; whidi they per- 
form with a formality approadiing to despondence. After five oir six 
couple have thus walked the gauntlet, all stand up to ooontiy dances ; 
each gentleman furnished with a partner by the aforesaid lady-directress ; 
so they dance much, say nothing, and thus rondndes onr assembly. I 
told a Scotch gentleman that such profound silence resemblea tLe 
ancient procession of the Boman matrons in honoar of Ceres ; and th* 

cc 2 
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Scotch firentlenian toM me (and faith, I believe he wai right) that I ww 
a vory ^reat )>e(Iant for my pains. 

Now I am come to the ladles ; and to show that I love Scotland, and 
everytliing that belongs to so charming a coantry, I insist on it, and 
will give liim leave to break my head that denies it, that the Scotch 
ladieH are ten thousand times finer and handsomer than the Irish. To 
be Huro, now, I see your siHters Betty and Peggy vastly surprised at my 
partiality ; but tell them flatly, I don*t value them, or their fine skins^ 
or eyeH, or good sense, or — a potato ; for I say, and will maintain it, 
and M a convincing proof (I am in a great passion) of what I assert, the 
Scotch ladieM say it themselves. But to be less serious ; where will you 
find a language so prettily become a pretty mouth as the broad Scotch t 
And the women here speak it in its highest purity : for instance, teach 
one of your young ladies at home to pronounce the ** Who ar wall I 
gong f with a becoming widening of tlie mouth, and I'll lay my life 
they'll wound every hearer. 

We have no such character here as a coquet, but alas I how many 
enviouH prudes I Kome days ago, I walked into my Lord Kiloonbry s 
(don't be surprised, my lord is but a glover), when the Duchess of 
Hamilton (that fair, wiio sacrificed her beauty to her ambition, and her 
inward peace to a title and gilt e(}uipage) passed by in her chariot : 
her battcTod husband, or more properly, the guardian of her charms, 
HRt by hor side. Straight envy began, in the shape of no less than 
three la<lies who sat with me, to find faults with her faultless form. 
** For my part," says the first, ** I think, what I always thought, that 
the DuchcHs has too much of the red in her complexion." " Madam, 
I am of your opinion," says the second. ''I think her face has a pallid 
caHttoo much on .the delicate order." ''And let me tell you," added 
the third la<ly, whose mouth was puckered up to the size of an issue, 
" that the DuchoHS has fine lips, but she wants a mouth." At this 
ivory lady drew up her mouth as if going to pronounce the letter P. 
But, how ill, my Bob, does it become me to ridicule women with whom 
I have Hcarcely any correspondence ? Uliere are, 'tis certain, handsome 
women here ; and 'tis as certain they have handsome men to keep them 
coni])Any. An ugly and a poor man is society only for himself; and such 
society the world lets me enjoy in great abundance ..... I leave you 
to your own choice what to write. 

While I live, know you have a true friend in 

Yours, &o., ftc, 

Oliveb Goldsmith. 

P.S. — Give my sincere respects, (not compliments,) do you miud, to 
your agreeable family, and give my service to my mother, if you see her ; 
for, as you express it in Ireland, I have a sneaking kindness for her 
■till. Direct to me — Student in Physic, in Edinburgh. 

GOLDSMITH'S ** VICAR OF WAKEFIELD."— (P(^ 277.) 

There is no eikl to the delight afforded by the Vtcar of 
Wakefield. Moore read it to his wife Bessy, and notes: 
" What a gem it is ! we both enjoyed it bo much more than 
Joseph Anderson.** Again : " finished the Vicar qf Wake^ 
field to Bessy ; we both cried over it." 
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GOLDSMITH IN THE TEMPLE.— (l>a^« 285.) 

Ooldsmith did not remove direct from the Library Stair- 
case, Inner Temple, to Brick-court, Middle Temple, but to 
Garden-court, in the latter Inn, and thence to Brick-court. 
It ^as in Garden-court that he sat at the window and watched 
the rooks ; and whilst living here, he practised medicine for a 
short time, as described at page 287. 

THE GOLDSMITH FAMILY AND GENERAL WOLFE. 

In a paper of genealogical memoranda of the Poet's family, 
obligingly communicated by a Correspondent, we find the 
following note as to a Will of Edward Goldsmith, of the 
City of Limerick, Esq., dated 27th October, 1762, proved 10th 
December, 1764 : leaving lOOOZ. to " my esteemed Kinsman, 
JUajor- General James Wolfed payable on the death of my 
dearest and most esteemed aunt, Henrietta Wolfe, mother of 
the said General Wolfe," &c. It appears that General Wolfe, 
the hero of Quebec, died 19th September, 1759 : he was the 
son of Colonel Edward Wolfe and Henrietta his wife, who, 
in Burke's Landed Oentry, vol. ii. p. 1389, is set down as 
daughter of Edward Thompson. 

STATUE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

In the year 1857, the admirers of Thomas Moore erected, 
by subscription, upon Cullege-green, and close to Trinity 
College, Dublin, a Statue of this distinguished Poet. At the 
inauguration ceremony, on the 14th of October, in the above 
year, His Excellency the Earl of Carlisle stated Moore to be 
the first of " the sacred band of poets," to whom a statue had 
been erected in the open air in London or Dublin, and the 
Attorney -General O'Hagan further observed that Moore was 
the first Irishman of whom a statue had been set up in 
Dublin. It was subsequently suggested by the Earl of 
Carlisle that a similar memorial of Oliver Goldsmith should 
be placed in the same locality ; His Excellency munificently 
contributed lOOZ. to the statue fund, and a Committee was 
formed to carry the design into effect ; the Prince Consort 
beading the subscription list with a contribution of lOOZ. 

An essential part of the plan is to place the statue in such 
a site that, while it will connect the memory of ,the poet in 
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a particular manner with the university in which he received 
his education, it may he open to the view of the inhahitants 
of Duhlin, and he regarded hy them as an ornament to the 
city. A site has heen selected which will fulfil hoth these 
requirements, and has received the approbation of the Board 
of Trinity College. 

A considerable proportion of the necessary funds has 
already been subscribed; and the Committee have given 
directions for the execution of the statue by the eminent 
Irish sculptor, Mr. John H. Foley, R.A. ; and the statuette 
has been completed, and was exhibited at the Eoyal Academy, 
in London, in 1860. The statue will be placed within the 
in closure in front of Trinity College, and facing College- 
green. The erection of these Memorials is highly honour- 
able to the public spirit of the citizens of Dublin, and the 
admirers of the two Poets who have contributed to these 
tasteful commemorations of the genius of their country. It 
is proposed hereafter to place, in the same locality, a statue 
of that illustrious Irishman, Edmund Burke. 

MISCELLANIES, BY FOOTE. 

The original of Sir Matthew Mite (his father having been 
a cheesemonger,) was a General Smith, to whose country- 
house some one took Foote on their way to town : he slept 
there, and was treated with every civility by Smith ; but said, 
before they were a hundred yards from his house, " I think 
I can't possibly miss him now, having had such a good 
sitting." 

A canting sort of lady said, " Pray, Mr. Foote, do you ever 
go to church ?'* " No, madam," replied Foote ; " not that I 
see any harm in it." 

Tarring and Feathering, — You are found in tar and feathers 
for nothing. " When properly mixed," says Foote, " they 
make a genteel kind of dress : it is very light, keeps out the 
rain, and sticks extremely close to the skin." 

Wedderhurn, (Lord Loughborough,) though he loved 
society, never shone in it. " What can he mean," cried 
Foote, by coming among us ? He is not only dull himself, 
but the cause of dulness in others." Yet, to men of genius 
he was uniformly kind, and showed himself the enlightened 
and generous protector of literary merit. 
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